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PREFACE. 



The following remarks are founded upon an examination 
of most of the ancient authorities. 

The period to which they relate, commencing at the 
very earliest dawn of history, descends to some centuries 
subsequent to the Christian era. 

This period is divided into two portions, separated by an 
interval of obscurity. 

What we know of the first portion is derived from Greek 
authors,— from the poets, Homer ^, and the author of the 
Argonautics, who seem to have veiled their information, 
acquired from Phoenician or Carthaginian navigators, under 
an intentional disguise, or, to l;iaVe overcharged it with 
romantic fiction. Next, we have the more serious writers 
of History and Geography, who were disposed to treat 
everything with suspicion, even the narratives of their 
own countrymen, Pytheas and others. Between the Greek 
travellers, and the revival of a knowledge of the western 
parts of Europe under the Roman empire, an interval of 
obscurity prevailed, which is at length dissipated by the 
Latin and later Greek authors ; but these, while illustrating 
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the second portion of the above-named period, do but little 
towards explaining the accounts of their Greek prede- 
cessors. 

A comparison of the records of the two periods with 
each other and with the present established geography, 
has led to the composition of the following pages, which 
are now respectfully oflTered and dedicated to the limited 
class of readers who may feel an interest in such sub- 
jects. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 25, for Tacitus, read Fabius. 

30, note, line 10, for Bene and Bericus, read Veric a^\d Vericus. 

44, line 13, for comprised, read composed. 

46, note, for toties, read totius. 

59, note,/or Guardiana, read Guadiana. 

78, 79t for Bougainville, read Bourgainville. 

89, for occisorum gorillorum, read occisarum gorillaf um. 

92, for Plat., read Plutarch. 
130, note, line 2, /or but, read out. 
186, note, line 2, for de la gui est, read de la qu'est. 
216, note, /or note L.fread note M. 
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lingud, institutis, legibusque inter sedifFerunt" (B. G. i. 1). 
These statements led to an adverse conclusion, and to a 
belief that the British Belgse belonged to the Teutonic por- 
tion of the tribes of ancient Gallia ; Mr. Barnes therefore 
seems " driven to the conclusion that they were Teutons." 
We can hardly doubt but the three races and three lan- 
guages described by Caesar as forming the three grand di- 
visions of the Gallic nation — the Aquitani, Galli or Celtae, 
and the Belgse — exist in a modified degree at the present 
day, and are represented by the Basque, the French, and 
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In the transactions of the British Archaeological Institute, 
at their congress at Winchester, in 1845, there is a paper 
in which is discussed the question whether the Belgse of 
A Britain were of Teutonic or Celtic origin. Winchester, the 
'^ ancient Venta Belgarum, was an appropriate spot for this 
oft-mooted disquisition. The learned author justly adduces 
the test of the Celtic geographical appellations, Dur and 
Avon, Dun, Mor, and Gwent, as proofs that the Belgse occu- 
pying this part of Britain were Celts ; but opposed to this 
inference are the words of Caesar, who says, ** Plerosque 
Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus trans- 
isse" (B. G. ii. 4). And again, that the inhabitants of the 
three divisions of Gaul, Aquitani, Galli, and BelgcB, ** omnes 
lingudy institutis, legibusque inter sedifFerunt" (B. G. i. 1). 
These statements led to an adverse conclusion, and to a 
belief that the British Belgae belonged to the Teutonic por- 
tion of the tribes of ancient Gallia ; Mr. Barnes therefore 
seems " driven to the conclusion that they were Teutons." 
We can hardly doubt but the three races and three lan- 
guages described by Caesar as forming the three grand di- 
visions of the Gallic nation — the Aquitani, Galli or Celtae, 
and the Belgae — exist in a modified degree at the present 
day, and are represented by the Basque, the French, and 
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the Flemish people and languages. Of these, the central 
section, becoming the dominant portion, has gradually ex- 
tended the limits of its language by the natural agency 
of its legislation and literature. A large portion of the 
population of Britain consisted of Gallic emigrants ; a brief 
survey, therefore, of these three divisions of Gaul is neces- 
sary to enable us to estimate the proportion in which they 
may each have contributed towards the colonization of the 
island. 

The Aquitani in the time of Caesar appear as the weakest 
part of the nation. They seem to have given the conqueror 
but little trouble, nor did he visit their territory in person 
until the eighth year of his proconsulship ; — "Aquitani 
nunquam ipse adisset, sed per P. Crassum qu^dam ex parte 
devicisset" (B. G. viii. 46). It was at the commencement of 
his third campaign, when he was preparing for an attack 
upon the Veneti, that he first deemed it necessary to keep 
the Aquitani in check ; — " P. Crassum, cum cohortibus 
legionariis xii et magno numero equitatus, in Aquitaniam 
proficisci jubet, ne ex his nationibus auxilia in Galliam 
mittantur, ac tantae nationes conjungantur" (B. G. iii. H). 
The young general executed his commission effectually. 
The Aquitani, although they were emboldened by the re- 
membrance of certain advantages they had, a few years 
previously, obtained over the Romans, and although they 
received assistance from the Cantabri, and fought with 
much obstinacy, were defeated towards the end of the 
summer in a great battle ; and out of an army of 50,000 
men, scarce a fourth part escaped the swords of the 
Romans. Although the Aquitani differed widely in many 
respects from the other Gauls, yet Caesar's brief notice of 
them does not extend beyond an observation upon their 
" soldurii," a band of s^^orn associates in life and death, 
and a remark that they were excellent miners, *' propterea 
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quod multis locis apud eos serariae structurae sunt" (B. G. 
iii. 21). From other sources we learn that the Aquitani 
were believed to have been originally Iberi,^ that ancient 
people, who, according to Scylax, were the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Europe. They must, in some very remote age, 
have introduced themselves from Africa, and we hear of 
them as having spread along both coasts of Spain, and 
thence into Gaul. In fact, the ancient Iberia extended 
quite to the Rhone^ on the east, while upon the shores of 
the western ocean 

" Arva tenent, daris nimium vicina Britannis.*' 

So says Avienus, in his paraphrase of the Periegesis of 
Dionysius (418), but we have no authority for believing 
them to have been sufferers from that vicinity; on the 
contrary, as an industrious and commercial people, workers 
of mines and possessors of copper, one of the components 
of bronze, the great desideratum of ancient nations, they 
are the more hkely to have kept up a friendly intercourse 
with the western extremities of Britain for the sake of 
obtaining tin, the other constituent of that mixed metal. 
From the mouth of the Garonne they possessed the fourth 
of the frequented passages into our island from the Conti- 
nent, enumerated by Strabo (iv. 5, 2). It is possible that 
by this passage Caesar's young lieutenant availed himself of 

^ Tov? /Acv 'Akvltoi/ovs tcXccds cfj^XAay/u-ei/ovs ov ry yXwrrry fiovov dXAa /cat 
Tois o-io/jLcuTLv, €fA.tf>€p^^*'ipr)pa'i fjioXkov ^ ToXaTcus (Strab. iv. ad init.). 

' "Eircl Kol *iPr)pLav vtto fjuev twv irporepwv Kak€urOai iraxrav tyjv €$oi tov 
'VoSca/ov Koi TOV urOfiov vrrb tcov raXaTucoiv koXttwv cr<l>Lyyofi4vov' oi 8c vvv 
opuov avT^ riOfyraL ttjv Ilvpijwyv, oin'ton^/xcDs tc t^v avTrjy 'iprjpiav Xeyovcri 
Kcu'Ianravuiv (Strab. iii. 4, 19). 

"Taphron paludem namque gentici vocant, 
Rhodani propinquam flamini : hujus alveo 
Ibera tellus atque Ligj^es asperi 
Intersecantur." — Avienus, O, M, 608. 
iEschylas (apud Plin. xxxrii. 2) calls the Eridanus an Iberian river. 

b2 
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the opportunity of visiting the Scilly Islands. A Publius 
Crassus mentioned by Strabo (iii. ad fin.) as having under- 
taken such an exploratory voyage, is not unlikely to have 
been that officer, devoting to that purpose a portion of his 
command in Aquitania. Crassus could have had no oppor- 
tunity previously, having been engaged in other parts of 
Gaul; and at the conclusion of the year b.c. 56, which 
included his Aquitanian campaign, he quitted the army of 
Caesar to join that of his father, with whom he perished on 
the plains of Carrae. Strabo's account of the inhabitants of 
these islands, to which, like Herodotus, he gives the name 
of Cassiterides, is very curious. They were dressed in long 
black cloaks, with zones round their chests, walking with 
staves, and resembUng the Furies^ as represented upon the 
theatres. This costume seems to have been so unlike that 
of any other country, that Strabo could compare it (accord- 
ing to the usual reading of the passage) to a theatrical dress 
only ; and we must be left to conjecture whence these sin- 
gular beings could have come, and whether they preserved 
a dress abandoned by the rest of mankind, or at all events 
totally dissimilar to that of the other Celtic tribes. Had 
they been of Iberic or Aquitanic origin, such a distinction 
is not likely to have been preserved. The Romans, accord- 
ing to Strabo, succeeded the Phoenicians, who alone had 
the command of the original trade from Gades, and w^ho 
may have left in these islands either some of their own 
people, or some natives to whom they had given a taste for 
the flowing garments of Asia. 

It may be presumed that no colonies from Aquitanic 

* "O/jtotoi rats rpayiKcus Ilotvats. The other reading, ofioioi rots Tpdyois 
Tttis vTriyvats, — ** bearded like goats," — is adopted by the editors of the 
* Monumenta Historica Britannica.' I prefer the first, as containing more 
point ; and virqvrj would rather mean, " the upper-lip moustache," which 
goats do not possess. 
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Gaul ever settled in Britain. While the Gallic and Kymbric 
languages belong to the great linguistic family the source 
of which is the Sanscrit, the sacred idiom of India, the lan- 
guage of Aquitania is referred to a Semitic origin, and is 
considered the genuine representative of the ancient Iberic 
tongue. By the people themselves it is called Euscara, 
Euk, Ausk, and Ash^ which, when aspirated, becomes Gask, 
Vase, or Bask, the Vascones of the Romans ; and possibly 
Ausk people and the ancient Osci of Italy may have been 
identical, both of them originally Iberi, the Osci driven 
southwards by the Tyrrhenians and other tribes. Their 
respective alphabets corresponded. Gesenius (i. 73, De 
litteris Celtibericis) observes, " Figuras apposui (tab. ii. 
col. 5) ut appareret has litteras Oscis esse vicinas, et ejus- 
dem originis, atque veterem Italiae litteraturam." * 

The borders of the Celtic territories in Gaul appear to 
have been occupied on all sides by* a mixed population. 

* Baron Walckenaer (Gfographie ancienne des Gaules, i. 286) expresses 
an opinion that the Basque language was that of the ancient Cantabri, and 
was common to all the inhabitants of the Pyrenees. At the eastern extre- 
mity of that chain he finds Illiberis (Elnega or Elne), a town upon the 
Roman road between Narbonne and Empurias. Again, towards the western 
end, in Aquitania, there was Elimberis, the capital of the Ausci (Auch). 
** Le mot * berri' en langage Basque signifie nouvellcy et * irum,' viY/ew; ainsi 
irum-berri r^pond k Neuville," — Illiberis being evidently the same. A curi- 
ous specimen of the Basque tongue has lately appeared in the newspapers, 
communicated to the editor of the 'Times:' — ** Seeing the paragraph in 
the 'Times* of this day (Jan. 27, 1852), giving the names of the two 
employes in the Finance department, from the knowledge I have of the 
Basque language, they are not without their meaning, and the longest one 
would stand thus, — *Bumoneco-eta-recacoqueazcoechea,' which, being 
translated, signifies, * of the good head, and very smoky riverside house.' — 
I am, etc., A Basque." Such extraordinary names may, from their very 
appearance (to pronounce them seems impossible to any but native Basques), 
infer a deduction of the Basque or Iberic language from an origin in Africa. 
" Populorum ejus (Africae)," says Pliny (v. ad init.)» " oppidorumque no- 
mina vel maxime sunt ineffabilia, prseterquam ipsorum Unguis." 
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On the north side we hear of the KeXro-a-KvOav : on the east 
we have KeXro-xlyves. Here M. Thierry (Hist. Gaul, i. 51) 
observes, " Le mot Ligure (Li-gor, peuple d'en-haut) est 
Basque ;" but this contradicts Malte-Brun, who, speaking 
of the ligures, says, " On ne pent meconnaitre ici le grand 
peuple des Celtes, dont les tribus maritimes portferent dans 
leur propre langue le nom appellatif de Ly-gour, c'est-Ji- 
dire, habitants des cotes." Strabo (ii. 5, 28) is still more 
opposed to this idea of the French geographer, particularly 
distinguishing the Gauls from the Ligyes : Ovroi S erepoedvels 

fiev eial^ TrapairXriaiot rols filois. On the SOUth we have the 

KeKrl^fjpes, the important tribes of Celtiberians, . 

" Profugique k gente vetusta 
Gallorum Celtae miscentes nom^n Iberis,"* 

who became Iberis IberioreSy and withstood the arms of 
Rome for twenty years. While those Celtic emigrants 
inserted themselves to a such an extent in Spain, one tribe 
only is discovered as settled among the Aquitani. Out of 
the twenty-one cantons of which Aquitania Proper was 
composed, one only is recorded by Strabo as aW6<\>o\ov, and 
this was the tribe of the Bituriges, settled at the mouth of 
the Garonne, whose name announces them to have been of 
Celtic origin, and a tribe of a similar appellation continued 
to exist in Gallia Celtica. 

The province of Aquitania, after its final subjugation by 
Augustus, was greatly augmented territorially by the incor- 
poration of no less than fourteen Celtic tribes, thus extend- 
ing its limits to the Loire. But long afterwards, Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xv. 10, 2), while alluding to the ancient tri- 
partite division of Gaul, adds, as if these divisions were still 
maintained, " Et Gallos, qui Celtae sunt, ab AquitaniS Ga- 
rumna disterminat flumen." The meaning of the historian 

^ Lucan. iv. ad. init. 
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is apparently that the ethnological distinction remained 
unaltered. 

We may easily conceive that so difficult a language as 
that of the Aquitani, so abhorrent from the grammatical 
idiom and vocal organs of the Roman and Celtic tribes, 
should have retired before the more convenient phraseology 
of Gaul. Whatever may have been the extent of the Aqui- 
tanian dialect in the days of Caesar, it has retreated before 
the ascendency of the central Romanized-Celtic, and is 
now to be found at the foot of the Pyrenees only, where 
it still maintains its ground, a lasting memorial of that 
third language which Caesar records as differing, and no 
doubt very widely, from the other two which were spoken 
by the Celtae and Belgae. 

Guided by linguistic considerations, we may reasonably 
conclude that no Aquitanian colonists were to be found in 
Britain;^ nevertheless, their congeners, the Iberi of Spain, 
have been deemed the progenitors of the Silures, the in- 
habitants of the country west of the Severn. Tacitus (Vit. 
Agric. ii.) has given rise to this conjecture. ** Silurum co- 
lorati vultus et torti plerumque crines, et positu contra 
Hispaniam, Iberos veteres trajecisse, easque sedes occu- 
passe fidem faciunt." The Silures were one of the most 
powerful tribes in Britain, and whatever conclusions may 
have been drawn from their complexion and hair, they will 
not weigh against the superior evidence of language. Had 
an Iberian tribe of that magnitude existed in Britain, we 

* The words of one of the Welsh Triads have been understood as record- 
mg the settlement of certain emigrants from Gascony in Britain: "The 
race of Lloegrwys, who came from the land of Gwasgwyn." But M. de 
Courson (Histoire des Peuples Bretons) has clearly shown that Gwasgwyn 
is not Gascony, however close the resemblance may be phonetically, but 
Lsetavia, or Llyddaw, meaning the same thing, the sea-coast, that is, of 
Gaul. "Laetavia dicebatur Llyddaw Britannic^ dicitur" (Vit. Gildae). 
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cannot doubt but it would have left traces of its peculiar 
dialect, so different from that of the Celtic nations. How- 
ever, not only does this Celtic language still prevail over a 
great part of the territories of the ancient Silures, of whom 
the modern inhabitants are presumed to be descendants, 
but the original name of their capital town bore the Celtic 
appellation of " Venta ;'* while the words Isca, Ariconium, 
and the few other names which have been preserved, are 
either decidedly Celtic, or bear no vestiges of having 
been derived from so singular an idiom as the Iberic or 
Basque. 

It is by no means the object of these pages to investigate 
the history of the various tribes of Britain individually ; 
and I merely adverted to the Silures to remark, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of Tacitus that these people were of 
Iberic origin, which he inferred solely on the ground of some 
physical resemblance, that we have infalhble testimony of 
language which still exists, in favour of their having been 
indisputably a branch of the great Celtic nation. In former 
days this linguistic test was applied by no means so ge- 
nerally as at present ; and in this instance its application 
is sufficient to convince us that no tribe from Aquitanic 
Gaul, that is, of Iberic origin, ever made a settlement in 
Britain. 

From the central, or Celtic division of Gaul, we may 
safely infer that some colonies issued, and established them- 
selves to a considerable extent in our island, although the 
fact of their advent has not been so much noticed in history 
as that of the emigrants from the Belgic States ; this may 
be explained by the circumstance of their arrival having 
occurred at a much earlier period in history, of their being 
more barbarous than the Belgic settlers, who by a later im- 
migration probably introduced the improved civilization of 
the Continent, with which, from their maritime situation, 
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they continued to preserve a closer intimacy ; nevertheless, 
the immigrants from Celtic Gaul, occupying the central 
parts of Britain, formed a people of great bravery and power, 
and seem to have attained a supremacy over the other in- 
habitants, and to have been the foremost in all the oppo- 
sition which withstood so vigorously the arms of the Ro- 
mans. 

Among these immigrants we can hardly doubt but the 
Parisii, placed with sufficient certainty in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, were an offset from the tribe of a similar name 
in Gaul ; the authorities for their existence are however 
but scanty. Ptolemy (ii. 3) notices them as neighbours of 

the Brigantes : Uepl rov evXlfievov koKitov Uapla-ot, Kai iro)us 

Herovapla. Richard of Cirencester, whose testimony has 
been, I think, unfairly depreciated, confirms the assertion of 
Ptolemy, giving them another city, that of *' Portus Felix," 
the evXifievos Kokirov of Ptolemy, which appears to have been 
at the mouth of the Humber. Petuaria is again mentioned 
by him in his xvii Iter, where it stands as the first station 
on the road from Lincoln to York after the passage of the 
Humber, and is, with justice, considered to have been at 
Brough. 

Beyond a similarity of names, we have no proof whatever 
that the Parisii of Britain were colonists from the Parisii of 
Gaul, who, although a tribe of no eminence in the days of 
Caesar, have now, by the caprice of circumstances, given 
the name to the capital of the entire empire of France. 
They had indeed belonged to a Gaulish State of great dis- 
tinction. Caesar (vi. 3) mentions them when, at their town 
of Lutetia, he held his second council of the States General 
of Gaul. He says of them, '* Confines erant hi Senonibus, 
civitatemque patrum memorisLconjunxerant." These words 
can hardly support the interpretation assigned to them by 
Walckenaer (i. 55), *' que les Parisii ne formaient aveceux 
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qu'un m6me peuple/* but seem to allude to an alliance con- 
tracted in a generation preceding the time of Caesar. The 
Senones themselves, according to Richard of Cirencester 
(p. 439, ed. Bohn), had established colonies in Britain: 
**A11 regions south of the Thames," he says, but he does 
not give his authorities, " were, according to ancient records, 
occupied by the warlike nations of the Senones. These 
people, under the guidance of their renowned king, Bren- 
nus, penetrated through Gaul, forced a passage over the 
Alps, and would have rased proud Rome, etc. In conse- 
quence of this vast expedition the land of the Senones, 
being left without inhabitants and full of spoils, was occu- 
pied by the above-mentioned Belgae." However favourable 
may be the opinion entertained of Richard, we cannot in 
this instance accept of his solitary testimony in favour of so 
early a settlement of Senones in Britain. In Gaul, down to 
the time of Caesar, they remained, ** civitas in primis firma, 
et magnae inter Gallos auctoritatis" (v. 54), by which it would 
seem they had not been exhausted by their colony in Italy. 
Six hundred years before our era, they had formed the very 
van of the expedition under Bellovesus, for they established 
themselves upon the Adriatic, the nearest of all the Gauls 
to Rome, and have left the name of Sinigaglia, a standing 
memorial of their conquest in those very early days. Avail- 
ing themselves of their vicinity to Rome, they were the 
people who, according to Strabo (v. 1,6), captured the city : 

Ol Tqv ^PoDfiaicov TToXiv €^ €(f>oSov KOToXa^ovTes S^poves. This 

celebrated exploit wius subsequently (b.c. 283) fully avenged 
by the Romans, who, destroying or expelling the Senones, 
formed their first colony beyond the Apennines upon the 
capital of the people over whom they triumphed (Polyb. ii. 
19). 

Adjoining the Senones in Gaul, and their companions 
in the great invasion of Italy, were the Aulerci, between the 
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Seine and the Loire, a people who, on both sides of the 
Alps, subsequently assumed the name of Cenomanni. In 
Italy they became a State of great power and distinction, 
occupying the north of Lombardy, with Brixia (Breschia) 
for their capital. The Aulerci of Gaul comprehended seve- 
ral tribes. We have, besides the Aulerci Cenomanni, the 
Diablintres, Eburovices, and Brannovices, all distinguished 
by the same prefix. Although the Cenomanni formed a 
portion of both the first and second Gaulish irruption into 
Italy, the Aulerci Cenomanni of Gaul were not so much 
weakened by these drains upon their population as to be 
reduced to insignificance : they were still of sufficient im- 
portance as to be mentioned by Caesar (vii. 75), and to leave 
traces of their name and territory still preserved in the city 
of Le Mans, and in the ex-province of Maine. The ori- 
ginal name of their capital was Subdiunum. As the Con- 
tinental Aulerci were divided into tribes, one of which was 
the Cenomanni, so, iu Britain, the Iceni were separated into 
the Cenomanni and Coietani (Richard, i. 6, 30); of these 
the first inhabited Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and part of 
Suffolk, and their capital town, Venta Icenorum, stood at 
Corton, a little to the south of the modern capital of Nor- 
wich. It is Richard who revives the name of Cenomanni. 
Caesar is supposed to mean the same people under the ap- 
pellation of Cenimagni; but I know of no intermediate 
authority for that particular denomination, as they appear 
in Tacitus under the general title of Iceni. 

The ^dui of Celtic Gaul were the most distinguished and 
remarkable people of that nation. Without going into any 
further notice of them at present, it is merely necessary 
to remark that a British tribe, bearing, the name of Hedui, 
are placed by Richard of Cirencester as the inhabitants of 
Somersetshire, and this with so much confidence, and with 
so repeated a recurrence to their name, that we may receive 
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his testimony without hesitation, although his authorities 
for the statement are unknown. 

As regards the Catalauni of Gaul, Walckenaer (i. 487) is 
of opinion that this tribe was included in the territory of 
the Remi ; and, although unnamed by any authority pre- 
vious to the times of Constantine, yet some ancient medals 
are said to certify their existence. Our British Cateuclani, 
Cassivelauni, Cattivelauni, etc., are written in so many 
ways that we are sure of finding one variety of appellation 
which would assimilate them with the Catalauni of the 
Continent. We have besides the Belgic tribe of Veliocasses 
or Velocasses, situated near the mouth of the Seine ; by 
transposition this name would become Cassivelli, and the 
latter moiety would be similar to the terminal portion of 
the names of several Gauhsh peoples. Whether Velaun 
may hereafter be determined to mean yellow I will not pre- 
sume to conjecture. JSeZZocasses is sometimes written for 
FeZ/ocasses. It may perhaps in time appear that the 
various tribes obtained their appellations from the use of 
various distinctive colours in their garments. Besides the 
Velocasses of Caesar, there were the Durocasses, Viducasses, 
and Baiocasses — the people of Dreux, Vieux, and Bayeux, — 
and it may not be unreasonable to refer the great British 
tribe of the Cassii, called by Ptolemy, Catieuchlani, with 
their king, Cassivelaunus, to a connection with the Casses 
and Veliocasses of the Continent. 

These, perhaps, are the only tribes of Celtic Gaul in whose 
names we discover a resemblance to those of any of the 
inhabitants of Britain. Such dasual similitude, and that 
somewhat faint, can hardly be advanced as a proof of 
origin. History is silent, except in the general assertion 
that Britain was peopled from Gaul, and that the more 
inland districts of the island were distinguished by Caesar 
from the southern parts, when he tells us they were occu- 
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pied by a people ** natos in insula," inferring a far earlier 
colonization, and that these tribes were of a far less civi- 
lized description. The settlers in the maritime regions 
were, as he asserts, Belgae, and of later introduction ; to 
them we will now direct our attention, having safer ground 
to go upon, with the object of ascertaining, if possible, 
whether they were members of the Teutonic or Celtic 
families of mankind. 

When Csesar, in describing the three grand divisions of 
Gaul, uses the words, "hi omnes lingu^, institutis, legibus, 
inter se diflFerunt," he is evidently speaking in very general 
terms. The prevailing language in Aquitania, that of the 
majority, and consequently of the government and courts 
of justice, as well as of their religion and education, would 
have been the ancient Iberic or Basque. To this the Celtic 
minority, of which we know there was at least one tribe, 
the Bituriges, must have yielded, although they would 
doubtless have adhered to their own dialect for all the 
usages of society among themselves. There are several 
passages in the works of Ausonius. which evince his fami- 
liarity with the Celtic language, and he was a native of 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), the capital of the Bituriges, In Spain, 
in Aquitania, and among the Belgae, tribes of Celtic Gauls 
appear settled and incorporated ; but the Celtae, or central 
Gauls themselves, do not appear to have had any extra- 
neous admixture; on the contrary, their numerous tribes 
seem to have been uniformly of one race, and necessarily 
of one language, and that race and language gave a name 
and authority to the whole confederation, from the Rhine 
to the Pyrenees. But the case is widely different when we 
come to the northern portion of the tripartite empire, that 
of the Belgae ; of them Caesar speaks in words which have 
been interpreted as conveying an assertion that this district 
was Teutonic, and that consequently we must consider their 
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offsets in Britain to have been also of Teutonic extraction. 
Caesar, however, does not say that the Continental Belgae 
were wholly German; on the contrary, his words, " pleros- 
que Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiqui- 
tus transisse," seem clearly to indicate that some portion, 
at all events, was not of German origin ; and this portion 
would naturally have been composed of the more southern 
tribes, those which adjoined the Celtic division, as the most 
remote from the Transrhenan invaders. This invasion, 
whenever it occurred, must necessarily have dispossessed the 
original Celtic inhabitants, and by its pressure may perhaps 
account for those great Celtic emigrations which are alluded 
to in history, and for others, perhaps, of which no positive 
records have come down to us. At that period some of 
the dispossessed tribes are not unhkely to have taken refuge 
bodily in Britain, in the central parts of the island, in which 
we find tribes who do not appear to have left correspond- 
ing congeners upon the Continent, and in this respect very 
different from the southern or maritime parts of the island, 
where the Belgae proper are especially noticed as th6 set- 
tlers, and who preserved the names and adhered to the 
alliance of the tribes from whom they originally emerged. 

The German invaders, on passing the Rhine, would 
naturally, in the first instance, have been enemies; but 
when they had fought out their battles with the Celtic race, 
and had become pacified and incorporated with the Belgic 
Gauls, they not only became essentially a portion of the 
Gallic confederacy, but, jealous of any further inroads from 
the north, they made head against all Transrhenan bar- 
barians, although of a kindred stock, with greater vigour 
than even the Celts themselves; and we are expressly told 
(Caes. B. G. ii. 4) that they were the only Gauls who with- 
stood the irruption of the Cimbri and Teu tones. Gaul and 
the Celts still continued described as extending to the 
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Rhine. The inroads and settlements of the Germans made 
no difference in that respect. They assumed the desig- 
nation of the very people whom they had invaded and 
partially ejected. This may be ascribed to the superior ci- 
vilization of the Celts, who preserved an ascendency over 
their rude associates so rudely introduced ; — '' Gallia capta 
ferum victorem cepit." Thus, we hear in Ireland of Norman 
or Saxon families who became " Hibernis Hiberniores," and 
exchanged their primitive surnames for Celtic patronymics. 
M. Augustin Thierry, in the fourth chapter of his conclu- 
sion to his History of the Norman Conquest, describes the 
Anglo-Normans as "attracted by the gentleness of character 
and sociability of the natives, and feeling an irresistible 
tendency to assimilate with the conquered, to adopt their 
manners, their language, and even their dress." As regards 
the German tribes who at various times have crossed the 
Rhine, they have always undergone an immediate change 
and become enthusiastically Gallicized. Besides these Bel- 
gic settlers, and the Treveri in the time of Caesar, we have 
instances extending down even to our own times. The 
Romans removed whole tribes from the right to the left 
bank of the Rhine. The Suevi and Sigambri (Suet on. Vit. 
Augt. 21 ; Tib. 9), but more especially the Ubii, who even 
in Caesar's days were " Gallicis moribus assuefacti'' (iv. 3), 

— Ov9 fierriyayev Aypnnras iicovTas eis rrji/ evros rov ^Prjvov 

(Strab. iv. 3, 4), — formed the Colonia Agrippina, which was 
honoured with the title of " fidelissima," and like the 
Menapii (Caesar, iv. 2), " cis Rhenum dispositi praesidiis 
Germanos transire prohibebant." These introductions, 
besides being somewhat of a counterpoise to the fickle and 
insurrectionary Gauls, were a most serviceable frontier 
against attacks of fresh comers. Although of a common 
origin, they never made common cause with new invaders, 
averse to more intruders, even of cognate tribes ; but in 
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conjunction with the Celtic portion of Gaul, they considered 
all beyond the Rhine as the common enemy. In later times 
we find the Franks and Burgundians, incorporated in Gaul, 
become determined opponents to Ultrarhenan hordes. Even 
at the present day, the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, lying 
along the left bank of the Rhine, have a most decided and 
avowed leaning towards France, and would willingly again 
become a portion of another French empire ; of that which 
is past they entertain an affectionate remembrance, and still 
experience its benefits in the Code Napoleon, which they 
have retained. Those Germans who, in the days which 
Caesar looked upon as ancient, had passed the Rhine as 
enemies, but who had in the end been thoroughly fused 
with the Celtic nation, although thus Gallicized, had pre- 
served what they could not have renounced with their nation- 
ality, that is, their original native language; and this we 
find existing to the present day in the Flemish. 

The distance to which these Germanic invaders ex- 
tended themselves south of the Rhine may be ascertained 
with some degree of exactitude by observing the limits of 
their language ; not indeed as its limits are defined at pre- 
sent, because they have somewhat retreated before the more 
powerful language of France; but even in districts where 
French is now spoken w^e find ample traces of the ancient 
dialect which preceded it, in names of places, where the initial 
W, or the final syllables ** ingen" or " kirk" or ** heim," de- 
note a Teutonic origin. Besides these and other indications, 
the gradual advance of the French language is so accurately 
known, that in the establishment of the celebrated geogra- 
pher and naturalist, M. Vandermaelen, at Brussels, I was 
shown a map in which the present line of demarcation be- 
tween the two languages was laid down in red ink, and by 
a second Une, further south, it was shown that at no great 
distance of time this division comprised a much larger por- 
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tion of the country within the Flemish limits, almost within 
the memory of man.^ 

The aboriginal expansion of this line southwards shall be 
shortly considered ; but in the meantime it may be as well 
to observe that it has no connection with the position of a 
certain insulated portion of the Celtic race, now known by 
the name of Wallons, who do not appear to have given way 
before the German invaders, but to have maintained them- 
selves immemorially in certain districts of the Ardennes, 
while the tide of the Transrhenan intruders flowed round 
them. 

Caesar speaks of the Condrusi, Paemani or Phsemani, and 
Segni, as inhabitants of these parts; and although he 
classes them as Germans, his words might seem to imply 
that they were comprised in the list from their geographical 
position, surrounded by Teutonic settlers, rather than from 
their belonging to the same race. He says (ii. 4) : ** Con- 
drusos . . . Paemanos, qui uno nomine Germani appellantur." 
Again (vi. 32) : *' Segni Condrusique, ex gente et numero 
Germanorum, qui sunt inter Eburones Treverosque." Their 
names are still retained in the modern places of Condros, 
Marche-en-Famene, and Signei all in the same neighbour- 
hood, on the east of the Meuse. These are parts of the 
Wallon district of the present kingdom of Belgium. The 
Wallons pride themselves upon being of the most ancient 
Gaulish lineage. Their language, however barbarous, sup- 
ports their claim in this respect; while the antipathy that 
exists between them and their Flemish neighbours and fel- 
low-subjects, demonstrates how difficult it is for time and 

* This line passes near Waterloo, which is Wallon ; the adjoining forest 
of Soignies, the Sonyen-bosh, is Flemish. It may be doubted whether the 
Wallon has dispossessed the Flemish ; probably both these languages are 
very persistent, except where they encounter the paramount influence of 
the French. 
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community of interests to overcome those prejudices which 
diversity of race seems invariably to inspire. Whatever 
may be the value of the words of Caesar, it is certain that 
an insulated portion of the Celtic family remained, where 
we may well expect to find them, in the wilds of the Ar- 
dennes, and have there preserved their identity up to the 
present day. I allude to them because I consider them 
distmct from the grand line of separation between the Ger- 
man and Celtic territories of Belgic Gaul, which it is neces- 
sary to ascertain, if possible, in the prosecution of these 
inquiries. It will, I think, appear that this boundary coin- 
cided, generally speaking, with the northern frontiers of the 
kingdom of France under the old regime^ as well as with 
those of the present empire, gaining ground, indeed, in that 
direction in the same way that its language is known to 
have advanced. On its north-eastern side were the Treveri, 
on the north the Nervii, and on the north-west the Morini. 
We have no difficulty as to the question of race as 
regards the first two tribes of this line of frontier. The 
German language still spoken at Treves is a standing proof 
of their German origin. The Nervii, it is true, have been 
influenced by the pressure of the French language. Both 
these tribes are stated by Tacitus to have been vain of 
their German extraction, a vanity which, in those days at 
all events, it would have been useless for them to have 
indulged, unless it had been supported by the evidence of 
dialect. "Treviri et Nervii,'' says Tacitus (M.G. 28), 
" circa affectationem Germaniae originis ultro ambitiosi 
sunt : tanquam per banc gloriam sanguinis k similitudine 
et inertia Gallorum separentur." The historian had pre- 
viously (M. G. 2) informed us, " Germaniae vocabulum 
recens et nuper additum." The whole passage is curious, 
and intimates that the Germans adopted the name at first 
applied to them by the Gauls. But a name recorded in 
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the inscription which notifies the victory of the great 
Marcellus (b.c. 221) could not with justice have been 
called recent : " De Gallis, Insubribus, et Germanis.'' These 
were probably the mercenaries mentioned by Polybius 
(ii. 25) under the name of Gaesatae, which words, distinct 
from any connection with the Libyan javelin, " gaesum," 
the historian announces positively as derived Bta to /iutBov 
(rrpareveiVy — from the circumstance of their serving for hire, 
a practice pursued by the Germans from the earliest men- 
tion of their name down to the present time. 

" The mercenaries firm and slow 
Moved on to fight in dark array. 
By Conrad led, of Wolfenstein, 
Who brought their band from distant Rhine, 
And sold their blood for foreign pay !" 

Thus is their name Germans or War-men accounted for, 
being no generic appellation, but in the first instance a 
nickname invented by the Gauls or Romans, and trans- 
mitted to us alone of all modern nations ; for the term is 
not recognised either in their own vocabulary or that of 
any other people. The word soldier, solidatus, would thus 
exactly correspond with that of Gaesatse. The introduc- 
tion of the Germans under Ariovistus into Gaul by the 
Arvemi and Sequani, was in their character of mercenary 
troops. " Arvernis Sequanisque Germani mercede arcesse- 
rentur " (Cses. B.G. i. 31). A chief of apparently the same 
name (at least Polybius writes it ^Avrjpoearos) appears as 
the leader of the Gsesatae who invaded Italy. 

Thus the German Belgae accepted both names from the 
Gauls whom they had invaded. Belgae, a Celtic word, 
became general among the German tribes settled in Gaul, 
while the word German, unknown to the Teutons them- 
selves as their genuine national appellation, was conferred 
upon them by the Gauls, to whom they were only known 

c 2 
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as a race of foreign mercenaries. " Ita nationis nomine, 
non gentis, evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primum k victore 
ob metumy mox k seipsis, invento nomine, Germani voca- 
rentur." 

As to the language of the Treveri, there is a curious pas- 
sage in St. Jerome which touches upon it (Prooem. in Epist. 
ad Gallos) : " Galatae" (the Gallograecians of Asia Minor), 
** excepto sermone Graeco, quo omnis Oriens utitur, pro- 
priam eandem linguam pene (reXeW) haberet quam Tre- 
veri." The Gauls who, under Brennus (b.c. 278-9), after 
pillaging the temple at Delphi, and ravaging Greece and 
Thrace, settled in Asia, were principally Boii (Walckenaer, 
i. 78), a people from the central or Celtic portion of Gaul. 
Whether they had exchanged their mother-tongue for that 
of the Germans during the long interval between their first 
emigration, from Gaul to Bohemia (b.c 600), and their 
second, from Bohemia to Asia, might be possible, but not 
very likely. St. Jerome after all may mean, as seems 
most probable, the Celtic language, alluding to the Celtic 
portion of the Treveri, for the Condrusi and Eburones are 
described by Caesar (iv. 6) as '* Treverorum clientes," and 
thus, if they were Wallons, as the former at all events 
appear to have been, a portion of the Treveri would have 
been Celtic. The names of some of the chiefs there have 
a Celtic intonation, as if proceeding from that cantonal 
section, Ambiorix and Cingetorix ; the latter occurs also 
as that of a petty king in Britain, and with the prefix Ver 
it becomes Vercingetorix, the gallant chieftain of the 
Arvemi. Cingetorix, one of the two kings of the Treveri, 
is described (B. G. v. 56) as ** alterius principem factionis 
. . . Caesaris secutus fidem." Perhaps he was the chief 
of the Wallon portion of the Treverian territory, and, as 
such, a Celt, which race, in Gaul, was always more ready to 
submit to Caesar and to befriend him than those of Ger- 
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manic origin. Again, Induciomarus is recorded by Caesar 
(B.G. V. 3) as a chieftain of the Treveri, yet previously a 
Gaul of a similar name appears in Cicero (Orat. pro Fon- 
tejo, 7) as ''dux AUobrogum caeterorumque Gallorum,V 
meaning the Gauls of the Province only. 

The Treveri and Nervii, however, are to be considered 
Germans, aijd the Morini also. As regards these latter, 
the numberless vestiges of German origin in the names of 
places within their territory are, as I have observed, suffi- 
cient proof that they were not of the Celtic race, however 
much they may have yielded to the superior force of the 
French language, as in Britain the Celts of Cornwall have 
for the last two or three centuries abandoned their primi- 
tive dialect, and have adopted the English tongue uni- 
versally. The name of Morini, like that of Armorica, has 
been erroneously derived from '* Mor," or " Ard-Mor," the 
"great sea" or ocean, as expressed in Celtic; but other 
etymologists have deduced it with far greater probability 
from the Teutonic or Flemish **moeren," "marshes'' or 
"wioor" lands, which is well applicable to the inhabitants 
of the " Pays-bas," or Netherlands. 

These three States, therefore, the Morini, Nervii, and 
Treveri, according to the best of the scanty historical and 
circumstantial evidence left us, define the extent south- 
wards to which the Germanic portions of the Belgae had 
penetrated, and where they were well established in the 
days of Caesar. I now proceed to investigate the question 
of race as it regards the remaining tribes which occupied 
the rest of Belgic Gaul. Without embarrassing ourselves 
with the smaller tribes, generally " clientes " or '' attributi" 
of the larger, they may be said to consist of the Remi, the 
Suessiones, the Attrebates, the Ambiani, and the Bellovaci, 
corresponding, in the main, with the French ex-provmces 
of Champagne, Artois, Picardy, and, more especially, the 
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lie de France. The Remi, ** qui proximi Galliae ex Belgis 
sunt " (ii. 3), described to Caesar the Suessiones as "fratres 
consanguineosque suos." So that if the particular race of 
one tribe could be discovered, it might be safely set down 
as that of the other also. It was by the Remi a]so that 
Caesar was informed, at the same time, " plerosque Belgas 
esse ortos ab Germanis,'* an expression which of itself 
seems to exclude their own tribe from being one of that 
origin. The names of the few towns in the territories of 
the Remi and Suessiones which have come down to us, are 
evidently Celtic — Duro Cortorum, Bibrax, Noviodunum, 
Noviomagus, as well as of the rivers, Isara, Axona — and 
may be compared to those of Celtic Gaul, Divodurus, An- 
tissiodurum, etc., all derived from the Celtic ''Dwr," water. 
The terminations ** dunum " and " magus " are too com- 
mon to require any proof of their being the well-known 
Celtic terminations, **Dun'' implying a town upon an 
eminence or mound, and "Mag" a situation, which, 
according to Cluverius (Germ. Ant. i. 7), invariably indi- 
cates the neighbourhood of a river, and which seems 
connected with the Irish **Moy," said to signify a mea- 
\ dow. Bibrax we have almost identical with Bibracte, the 
modem Autun, the ancient capital of the -^dui, once the 
dominant power in both Celtic and Belgic Gaul. The 
rivers Isara and Axona may be compared with the Isara 
of the Roman province, and with the At-ax, which flows 
by Narbonne, names which, like the British Axe and Exe, 
are the acknowledged derivatives of the Celtic '' Isk,'' signi- 
fying a stream. The Remi, although in Belgic Gaul, were 
not wholly disunited from the Celtae, for among that people 
were the Carnutes (Chartres) who, when petitioning the 
forgiveness of Caesar (vi. 4), " usi deprecatoribus Remis, 
quorum erant clientelaJ* 
The general character and disposition of the Remi 
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always led them to be on the best terms with the Roman 
conqueror, and in this respect are classed with the Celtic 
^dui : "-^duos et Remos, quos praecipue semper honore 
Caesar habuit" (v. 54 and i. 33, 44). The Suessiones, 
whom we find connected with the Remi, had a king, 
** nostra etiam memori^ " (ii. 4), the most powerful man in 
Gaul, and in Britain also;^ his name was Divitiacus, 
identical with that of the more celebrated -^duan prince, 
the Druid, the friend of Cicero (De Divinat. i. 41), and 
devoted adherent of Caesar. The superior civilization of 
the Remi would of itself induce a suspicion that they were 
distinct from the Germans, but the various points of con- 
nection I have noticed are, I think, enough to lead to the 
belief that they were of Celtic origin, and not to be num- 
bered among the " plerosque ortos ab Germanis." 

Proceeding to the other States, we have the powerful 
tribe of the Bellovaci, the people of Beauvais, " qui belli 
gloria Gallos omnes Belgasque praestabant " (viii. 6) . Of 
these we are told, ** Bellovacos omni tempore in fide atque 

^ " Qui magnse partis harum regionum, turn etiam Britannise, imperium 
obtinuerit ;" that is, " magnse partes " of Britain also. Out of this passage, 
M. Thierry (Hist, des Gaulois) makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment: **C'e8t ainsi que les rois Bellovakes et Atr^bates bouleversferent 
tour ^ tour la Belgique, et que le roi Suession Divitiac non seulement 
mit la Belgique sous le joug, mais encore ouvrait pour la premiere fois Tile 
de Bretagne aux invasions des Beiges, et en subjugua toute la c6te 
orientale." All this is made from those few words of Caesar to which 
M. Thierry refers at the fool of the page ; but he does not give them. 
It does not at all appear from Caesar either that Divitiacus opened the 
way for the Belgae to the conquest of Britain, or that he or they conquered 
it at all. But besides his continental dominions, we are to understand that 
he held a considerable portion of Britain under his sway. The Suessiones 
were a cognate tribe with the Remi, and as such their king Divitiacus 
may have ruled over the British Remi and Suessiones ; but the original 
establishment of the Belgse in Britain must have taken place many years 
before his time. ' 
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amicitia civitatis iEduae fuisse " (ii. 14), which could 
never have been asserted had they been a part of the 
Germanic invaders, with whom, at first at all events, and 
before their pacific incorporation with the Gauls, the iEdui 
could not have been upon such good terms. In taking 
into consideration the canton of the Bellovaci, it will be 
the best plan to examine at the same time the two adjoin- 
ing, the Ambiani (Amiens) and the Attrebates (Arras), 
because it will be shown that these three States formed one 
peculiar district, which, under the name of Belgium, was 
the nucleus and eponym of the whole territory of the 
Belgae, — not precisely ** le centre meme de la Belgique," as 
M. Walckenaer expresses it (i. 420), because, although po- 
litically it may have been the centre, it was geographi- 
cally the south-western extremity of Gallia Belgica. It 
may be observed that Caesar never speaks of Gallia Bel- 
gica as Belgium, but as Belgse, the people instead of the 
country. The other divisions are Gallia and Aquitania, as 
in i. 1 : " Belgae ab extremis Galliae finibus oriuntur." . . . 
Aquitania h Garumna flumine," etc. Belgium, although 
not explicitly so stated by Caesar, is repeatedly noticed 
(B.G. V. 12,24,25; viii. 46, 49, 54) in the Commentaries 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt that it is to be 
considered as distinguished from the term Belgae, which 
included the whole of the northern division of Gaul. This 
fact has attracted the attention of many French writers, 
but it does not seem to have been noticed by our own 
countrymen, and yet it was not without its eflFect upon the 
territorial divisions of Britain. Some comments upon the 
subject by the late Baron Walckenaer may be seen in his 
** Geographic ancienne des Gaules" (i. p. 420 et seqq.). 
Although disregarded by English authors, it is a fact of 
much importance as regards the Belgic colonies in Britain, 
and I will proceed to exhibit some proofs in support of 
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it, that is, to show that the insulated district of Belgium 
proper, composed of the three cantons of the Attrebates, 
Bellovaci, and Ambiani, was geographically distinct from 
the rest of the " Belgae" or GalUa Belgica. 

The principal passage in C«sar which bears upon the 
point is that in his fifth book, cc. 24, 25. On his return 
from his second British expedition, he distributed in 
various . winter-quarters among the Belgae: Tacitus, with 
one legion, was among the Morini ; Q. Cicero, with an- 
other, among the Nervii ; Labienus, with a third, among 
the Remi; a fourth was at the capital of the Eburones 
(Tongres). All these were different tribes of the Belga. 
He then adds, " tres in Belgio coUocavit." It is evident 
that as all the previously named distribution of the army 
was among the Belgae, this Belgium must have been a 
portion of the country he meant to distinguish from the 
rest; and it is equally evident that the reading '' Belgis^'' 
proposed instead of ** Belgio" cannot be accepted, because 
when all were Belgae, it would not only appear unmeaning 
in itself, but render Caesar's narrative confused and unin- 
telligible. As it is, we may safely infer that one of those 
legions under M. Crassus was at Beauvais ; another, under 
Trebonius, at Amiens ; the third, under Plancus, was 
almost immediately moved ** ex Belgio " (the term is used 
again) to the Carnutes : but at first he probably occupied 
Arras, and thus the three capitals of " Belgium " would 
each have had its legion. " Le Belgium," says M. 
Walckenaer, "comprenait done trois peuples, savoir: les 
Bellovaci, les Ambiani, et les Attrebates, et n'en contenait 
pas davantage.''^ He adds, that as these three people 

1 The ** kingdom of Belgium," at present, is somewhat of a misnomer, 
for the original Belgium forms no part of the dominions of King Leopold, 
who is correctly ** Roi," not of Belgium, but " des Beiges." The ancient 
Belgium is wholly comprised within the limits of France ; and as we find 
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were the most considerable and most valiant of the Belgae, 
** on comprend facilement pourquoi leurs territoires r^unis 
se trouvaient particuli^rement design^s sous le nom de Bel- 
gium.'* The name, in fact, would seem to have its origin 
from the Bellovaci, and to have been derived from a Celtic, 
and not from any Teutonic root. M. Thierry (Hist, des 
Gaulois, Introduct. xxxviii.) says : " Le nom Beiges ^tait 
inconnu aux anciens auteurs Grecs : il parait recent en 
Gaule, du moins si on le compare aux noms de Galles, de 
Celtes, de Ligures, etc." In the same place he says, ** Le 
mot Belg appartient k Tidiome Kymbrique'' (which word he 
uses erroneously, as it appears to me, for Celtic), ** ou, sous 
la forme Belgiaidd^ dont le radical est Belg^ il signifie Belli- 
queux ; — il parait done n'6tre point un nom g^n^rique, mais 
un titre d'une expedition militaire de confederation armee.*' 
Again (vol. i.49), "Belgiadd, dont le radical est Bel^ — 
guerre." If M. Thierry is correct in his etymology, and I 
know of nothing to contradict him, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the people who called themselves by a Celtic 
natne were themselves Celts, and that the Germanic (Fle- 
mish) tribes of the Belgse either accepted the name after 
their settlement in the country, or continued to be known 

an ex-province emphatically called **L*Ile de France/' so the original 
distinct district of Belgium was the germ of Gallia Belgica. Gallia 
Belgica may be compared to what Scotland was in the days of its separate 
monarchy^ and composed of two races, one Teutonic, the other Celtic, 
under one government (subsequent to the time of Kenneth Macalpin, 
A.D. 843 ?). It was bilingual and physically dissimilar. The Celts, in both 
cases, gave the name to the whole country ; the Belgse in Gaul, the Cotti 
in Scotland: they were, however, geographically ' reversed, the Celts, 
occupiers of the southern positions in Gaul, are found in the northern 
moiety of Scotland. The Teutonic portions, in a corresponding manner, 
change places. Socially also they were reversed, for in Gallia Belgica the 
Celtic tribes were unquestionably the most civilized, whereas the High- 
landers themselves must admit they were formerly very inferior in this 
respect to their Teutonic lowland fellow-countrymen. 
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by it among the other Gauls without regard to what claims 
of peculiar nationality they may have had, or what their 
inclination may have been upon the subject.* Probably 
such barbarians would have had no feeling about it at all, 
and were careless and ignorant of the name by which they 
were known to people with whom they had little or no in- 
tercourse, widely different from the sensitive inhabitants of 
those countries at the present day, when trifles concerning 
names and precedence frequently produce jealousy and dis- 
cord, and are the ingredients of revolutions. 

The names of the original towns within the remarkable 
district of Belgium proper, as handed down to us, are but 
few. Some of them, Duroicorigum (Doulens) and Lutto- 
magus, which occur in the Iter from Amiens to Cassel, 
have a decided Celtic impress. But the capital towns of 
the three States are more to our purpose. Here we have 
Caesaromagus, the name of the capital of the Bellovaci, a 
new appellation, of course given subsequent to the time 
of C^ar in exchange for the original, but from that very 
circumstance a proof that the Celtic language, of which 
" Magus '* is a member, was then and there spoken. The 
neighbouring town of Augustomagus, now Verberie> upon 

^ The Saxons first encountered the Celtic tribes under the name of 
Belgse, and to this circumstance I ascribe the name of Welsh, which, ac- 
cording to their pronunciation, the Saxons gave to the Belgse, as well as, 
with certain modifications, to the whole of the Gauls, whether in Britain or 
on the Continent. Their last refuge in Britain was in the mountains of 
Wales, where they found an asylum, and acquired a name which they have 
retained to this day. The Saxon Chronicle seems to use the words " Brits" 
and " Weals" so indifferently, that it is difficult to perceive if they are ap- 
plied to distinct races, or rather tribes, as they were both Celts. I am 
disposed to think the term '* Brits" rather belonged to the Britanni of 
Kent. Perhaps the discrimination, if any existed at first, wore out at 
length, when all the islanders, in a confused mass, gave way before the 
Teutonic invaders. 
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the river Autone (Anton?), may be adduced as a similar in- 
stance of the use of the Celtic language in manufacturing 
a Romano-Celtic name for a Gaulish town. Samarobriva, 
the capital of the Ambiani, is composed of the name of the 
river Samara (Somme), and " Briva" or ** Briga," in which 
latter word the g was probably pronounced soft. This 
M. Walckenaer (i. p. 245) explains as ** mot Gaulois qui 
signifie pont, ou passage d'une riviere ;" and again, p. 430, 
he says of the same word, '* qui en ancien Celtique signifie 
pont, ou passage d'une riviere ; de Ik le mot bridge en An- 
glais, et briicke en Allemande." It is likely enough that 
the Germans, more skilled in swimming rivers (Tacit. Hist, 
ii. 35 ; iv. 66) than in bridging them, should have borrowed 
the term when they had learnt the art of building a bridge 
from the more advanced Celts. The guttural jf, which re- 
tained its hard sound in the Teutonic dialects, was probably 
altered occasionally into a v or a y in the Celtic, as was 
perhaps the casein their ** Magus." Thus the *' Briga" 
or ** Briva" of the Somme relieves us from any doubt as to 
which of the languages we are to refer the original name of 
Amiens. 

The Attrebatian capital, before, according to the fashion 
of the fourth century, it assumed its territorial name of 
Arras, bore the appellation of Nemetanum, or Nemeto- 
cenna, and this at once expresses a relationship with Neme- 
tum, the capital of the great Celtic tribe of the Arvemi, 
which afterwards, in compliment to the Emperor, styled 
itself Augustonemetum, now Clermont.^ 

Of these three cantons, then, the Bellovaci, Ambiani, and 
Attrebates, a distinct subdivision was formed, which bore 

^ There were some Nemetes upon the left bank of the Rhine, but their 
chief town, Noviomagus (Spire), and the connection which Pliny assigns 
them with the Sequani, infer a Celtic origin, whatever may have been their 
position among the German settlers. Tacitus however calls them Ger- 
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the name of Belgium. What I have quoted from Caesar 
leaves no doubt upon this point, although the separate ap- 
pellation disappears after his time, when Augustus remo- 
delled the geographical distribution of Gaul. 

In perusing Caesar's story, it is easy to perceive a strik- 
ing contrast between the Celtic or southern Belgae, and the 
more northern tribes, those of German extraction. The 
Remi, the Suessiones, and the three cantons of Belgium, 
appear in a favourable light, and on a par with the ^dui 
in character and civilization. He overran their territo- 
ries with but little difficulty, and Divitiacus, the -^duan 
Druid, was constantly by his side to intercede on their 
behalf. This was accompUshed in his second campaign, 
when he took the field against the Belgae generally. First 
the Remi submitted, and he learnt from them many parti- 
culars respecting the other tribes. A great battle, in which 
all the Belgae, except the Remi, were engaged, was fought 
at Bdry-au-bac, on the right bank of the Aisne, in which 
Caesar was completely victorious. After this success the 
Suessiones followed the example of their ** brothers and 
cousins" the Remi, while the Bellovaci were received into 
favour, ** honoris Divitiaci atque j3Eduorum causal.'' Then 
came the Ambiani, " qui se suaque omnia sine morS. dedi- 
derunt." We do not on this occasion hear of the Attre- 
bates, who, although we may consider them associates of 
the Bellovaci and Ambiani, continued in arms until defeated 
with the Nervii, in a great battle at Catillon, near Lan- 
drecy, upon the banks of the Sambre. Then they seem 
to have made their peace with Caesar, at the price of depos- 
ing their king and receiving a new one at Caesar's dictation. 
This was the celebrated Commius, whom he invested with 

mans decidedly (M. G. 28). Still they may have been Gauls. KcXtwv yap 
Tivcs ovs S^ Fc/ofiavovs icoXovfiev, iraxrav Trjv irpo^ ry *Pi/v«^ KcAruc^ 
KaTeap(dvr€9i V€pfJuivCav 6vofidie(r6<u hroirfam/, — ^Dion Cassias, § 12. 
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an increased territory, wrested from the Morini, and who 
for a time continued his devoted adherent.^ 

Thus, then, the Remi, with their kindred Suessiones and 
the three cantons of Belgium proper, were mastered by 
the Romans without much difficulty, less indeed by force 
of arms than by the intermediation of the iEdui of Celtic 
Gaul, with whom they appear to have been on terms of in- 
tercourse and alliance so cordial, that we can hardly con- 
ceive them to have flowed from any other sources than 
those of consanguinity and a parallel state , of civilization. 
These, therefore, we may affirm to have been the Celtic por- 
tion of the Belgae. But when Caesar, proceeding northwards, 
names the Nervii, who retained in the days of Tacitus the 
pride of their German origin, he tells us (ii. 15), "Nul- 
lum aditum esse ad eos mercatoribus ; nihil pati vini, reli- 
quarumque rerum ad luxuriem pertinentium inferri ; . . . 
esse homines feros, magnaeque virtutis." Their German 
origin is confirmed by Strabo, an earlier and therefore a 
better evidence even than Tacitus : Tfyqovtpois Se arwexeh 
NcfMvioCf Kcu TovTo Fepfjuivi/cov eOvos, Then came the great 
tribe of the Menapii, situated, as described both by Caesar 

^ Commius, prince of the Attrebates, was too much connected with 
British affairs at this period to be passed over without some remark. He 
was distinguished by his adhesion to the cause of the Roman conqueror 
during the first five campaigns^ and more particularly by the services per- 
formed by him in Britain, where, as an Attrebatian, he probably possessed 
some influence among the kindred British Attrebates and their neighbour- 
ing cantons. After his defection from Csesar, he seems to have been in 
the confidence of the Bellovaci (v. 75), and finally, after Caesar's "crown- 
ing victory" at Alesia, to have retired into Britain. The recent discoveries 
of British coins bearing the legend of beric. com. f. rex (Bericus, Commii 
Filius, Rex)^ has enabled Mr. Akerman to recognize the Bericus of Dion 
Cassius, stated by that historian to have been the prince who invited Clau- 
dius into Britain. It is very probable that during the lapse of nearly a 
century which occurred between the conquest of Gaul by Csesar and the 
occupation of Britain by Claudius, the islanders, subject to a tribute to the 
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and Strabo, among marshes and woods, and no doubt as 
uncivilized, if not more so, as their Nervian neighbours. 

"La geographie ancienne de la Gaule, relativement aux 
limites des peuples de la Belgique, est, comme I'atmosph^re 
physique de cette contrde, envelopp^e de nuages et de brouil- 
lards." So says M. Walckenaer (i. 419) ; but from the 
foregoing considerations we may with much confidence dis- 
criminate between its Celtic and Germanic races. Without 
embarrassing ourselves with the minor classes, we may 
safely assign to the Remi, to their congeners the Suessiones, 
as well as to the three constituent States of Belgium proper, 
a lineage derived from the great Celtic varieties of man- 
kind; while the Nervii, Menapii, and others, together with 
the dominant portion of the Treveri, bear out the assertion 
of the Remi to Caesar, " Plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab 
Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus traductos propter loci 
fertilitatem consedisse." 

I shall act upon this generic distinction, and with its 
assistance proceed to consider the Gaulish colonies esta- 
blished in Britain, confining myself principally to those 
parts, south of the Thames, which came within the mean- 
ing of Caesar's words, where he says (v. 12), "Maritima 

Romans, may have adopted the coinage introduced among their Gaulish 
neighbours and relatives. But Commius, the father of Bericus, can hardly 
have been the Commius of Caesar, w^o vanishes some ninety years before the 
appearance of Bericus in history. We may easily conjecture that a repeti- 
tion of the name might have occurred in the family of these Attrebatian 
princes. The Arviragus of Juvenal (iv. 126), 

" Regem aliquem capies, aut de temone Britanno 
Excidet Arviragus," 
would seem to point to this Vericus, with the not unusual prefix of Ar to 
the name. Juvenal's line relates to an event a.d. 86. In fact, if the au- 
thority of Geoffrey of Monmouth is of any value, Arviragus, son of Cunobe- 
linus, was the British prince who submitted to Claudius, and, subsequently 
revolting, was thus alluded to by Juvenal. Hollinshed (Roberts' Trans, 
p. 1731) calls Varicus, Arviragus, — ^upon the authority of Hector Boethius. 
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pars ab iis (incolitur) , qui, prsedae et belli inferendi caus&, ex 
Belgis transierant, qui omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum 
appellantur, quibus orti ex civitatibus, et bello illato ibi per- 
manserunt, atque agros colere coeperunt." ^ The inhabi- 
tants of Cantium, or Kent, are of course the most obvious, 
as situated the nearest to the Continent,^but I shall post- 
pone the examination of their interesting and important 
history until the last, and begin with the Remi of Sussex. 
Caesar does not name this people among the tribes of 
Britain, because they did not fall into the line of his opera- 
tions, yet we cannot doubt about comprising them among 
his maritime states, who introduced their names from their 
original settlements on the Continent. The Remi of Sussex 
were unquestionably an offset from the Remi of Champagne. 
The name is variously spelt, sometimes aspirated, Rhemi ; 
while the Greek geographer Ptolemy writes it 'Pfjyvot^ and 
Regnum is the received name for their capital town, now 
Chichester. This word, with the guttural softened into a 
y, and pronounced Reyn-um, and with the omission of the 
Roman terminal syllable um, appears much in consonance 
with the French pronunciation of the modern capital of the 
continental Remi, Rheims or Reims, pronounced as if it 
was written Renns. The territory of this tribe comprised 
the modern counties of Sussex and Surrey, which were 
subsequently united in the one kingdom of the South 
Saxons; and traces of this ancient union existed to the 
time of Charles L, when, in 1637, they were finally dis- 
severed in their common shrievalty, which had continued 
with but little interruption from the date of the Norman 

* "Ex Belgis ;" the other reading is " Belgio ;" hut it must be evident 
that Belgis is preferable, because the Remi, a distinguished canton among 
the settlers in Britain, were not, as we have seen, *'ex Belgio" — that is, 
Belgium proper ; their parent tribe upon the Continent were " proximi 
Gallise ex Belgis" 
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conquest. The whole of this district appears in Ptolemy 
under one appellation, 'Prjyvoc. The northern moiety, how- 
ever, was occupied by a people known by the name of 
Bibroci, unquestionably the same clan £ls that mentioned 
by Caesar in his list of the tribes circumjacent to his posi- 
tion among the Cassii (Hertfordshire), who sent in their 
submission, when he somewhat hastily had patched up a 
peace, and considered the object of his expedition to Bri- 
tain as accomplished. Richard of Cirencester informs us 
the Bibroci were also called Rhemi, extending them quite 
to the coast of Sussex, by making the river Lemanus (the 
Rother) the division between them and the Cantii, as it is 
at present between the counties of Sussex and Kent. But 
among the Continental cantons we know of no people bear- 
ing the name of Bibroci, which may possibly have originated 
in Britain from the circumstance of one of their towns 
having borne the name of Bibrocum (Bibrax). But as they 
were a cognate tribe of the Remi, we may venture to iden- 
tify them with the same **fratres consanguineique" of the 
Remi in Gaul, that is, the Suessiones, whose king Divi- 
tiacus, as we have seen, possessed large dominions in Bri- 
tain a little previous to the time of Caesar. Besides the 
maritime station of Anderida, we have three towns recorded 
as situated in the territory of the British Remi. Regnum 
is also written Regentium, both by the anonymous geo- 
grapher of Ravenna, and by Richard of Cirencester in his 
account of the British tribes (i. 6, 9) ; but in his Itinerary, 
as well as in that of Antonine, it is called Regnum, and such 
we may consider to be the most correct orthography. We 
have Noviomagus given by both Ptolemy and Richard ; to 
the latter author alone we are indebted for the preservation 
of the name of the third town, Bibrax, which is clearly 
equivalent, as well as synonymous, with the Pontes of the 
Itinerary of Antonine, and may be safely placed at the 
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passage of the Thames at Staines. These towns require a 
little further observation. A " Bibrax*' belonging to the 
Remi of Gaul is mentioned by Caesar as a fort upon their 
northern frontier, somewhere near the river Aisne ; but its 
exact position is not established. The Bibrocum of Richard 
is, to all appearance, the same town which in his Itinerary 
he calls Bibrax, and standing at the confluence of the Cola 
with the Thames, where a double bridge must have existed, 
not only accounts for the Roman synonym Pontes, but, de- 
riving itself from Bi-brigae, would have a similar significa- 
tion. In France, Autun, the ancient capital of the iEdui, 
bore the name of Bibracte, and there two bridges of Roman 
construction are still in existence, founded, it would seem, on 
a more ancieat Gaulish basis, as inferred by the original name. 
Bibracte, subsequently exchanged for that of Augustodunum. 
Staines derives its name from the London mark-5ione, which 
stands above the bridge at Coin-ditch, denoting the extent 
of the jurisdiction of the City of London along the Thames ; 
which coincides not only with the boundary of the Saxon 
kingdom of Essex, but with that also of the aboriginal Tri- 
nobantes, dividing their territory from that of the Cassii. 
The limits of the several successive occupants have re- 
mained thus curiously the same, even to our own days ! 

Among the many towns in Gaul bearing the name of 
Noviomagus, there was one, now Noyon, situated in the 
district of the Suessiones (Walckenaer, i. 485). Ptolemy 
and Richard both speak of a Noviomagus among the British 
Remi, among whom we include their kindred and confede- 
rates the Suessiones. Richard also calls it the capital of 
the northern section of the tribe, that is of the Bibroci, those 
who occupied Surrey ; and, as a principal town, may be 
expected to have stood at or near the present capital of the 
county, Guildford. But the meaning of the word is *' New- 
town," which would imply that an older town had existed 
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in its neighbourhood, from which it had removed. Could 
this have been at Aldhury, a significant name, and in which 
parish the remains of a very considerable settlement of the 
very earliest Romano -British occupation have been brought 
to light ? We may easily conceive it possible that it quitted 
its inconvenient position upon Farley Heath, for a situation, 
like that of Guildford, upon a river, and a natural high-road, 
the North Downs, so much more suitable to a commerce 
which must have increased as the country became more 
settled.^ "Magus," as I have remarlied from Cluvier, 
infers a situation upon a river. M. Thierry also (xxxiv.) 
observes : " Mag^ qui indique une plaine ; Maiatse = Mag- 
aite, region des plaines." This sort of change frequently 
occurred. Newbury, for instance, a name which corre- 
sponds with that of Noviomagus, removed from its Roman 
position {Spince, Speen) on the hill to the west, and esta- 
blished itself more commodiously upon the banks of the 
Kennet; and " Machiavel," says Gibbon, '*has explained, 
at least as a philosopher, the origin of Florence, which in- 
sensibly descended, for the benefit of trade, from the rock 
of Fsesulae to the banks of the Arno." 

On the confines of the continental Remi, a town bear- 
ing the name of Metuantum (Walckenaer, Itin. 169-171) 
appears as a station upon the road from Rheims towards 
Cologne. The Mutuantonis of the anonymous geographer 
of Ravenna, is catalogued among the towns of the south 
coast of Britain, and has been conjectured to designate a 
station at Lewes. This is not unlikely, as far as a deri- 
vation for the name would assist us, — a mansio, or a mw- 

^ Another Noviomagus, on the great road, the Walling Street, leading 
from London to Canterbury and the coast, appears in the Itineraries, at the 
distance of twenty-five miles from the metropolis, and coincides with Dart- 
ford. The recurrence of the name, and the mistake of considering them 
one and the same town, has led to much confusion. 

D 2 
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tatio^ at " Anton," or a ** river ;" And-erida may be de- 
rived from the same word. The British words for water 
or streams, Dwr, Isk, Aa, Afon, and Ant, may hereafter be 
ascertained to imply different descriptions of water. 

The next Celtic settlers in Britain which I shall con- 
sider, are the emigrants from Belgium, that is from Belgium 
proper, composed of the Attrebates, the Bellovaci, and the 
Ambiani.^ As to the first, there is no difficulty about them, 
for they appear in Britain under their original continental 
appellation. A distinguished canton, supposed to be no- 
ticed by Csesar under the name of Ancalites, and described 
by Ptolemy and Richard, as well as by the Ravenna geo- 
grapher, as possessing a metropolis bearing the name of 
Calleva. These were the immigrants from Gaul, who fixed 
themselves in Berkshire, and their town Calleva, deriving 
its appellation from a situation upon a river, seems to point 
to Reading, the existing capital of the county, conveniently 
situated at the confluence of the Kennet and the Thames. 

I now come to the tribes who occupied Hampshire and 
Wiltshire under the common name of Belgse ; which cir- 

^ " Des Beiges," observes M. Thierry, ** s'Aablirent, comme on sait, 
BUT la c6te m^ridionale de Tile de Bretagne, au milieu des peuples Bretons, 
qui n'6taient point Galls. Car la race Gallique 6tait al6rs refoul^e k I'extr^- 
mit6 septentrionale, par delk le golfe du Forth. Ni C6sar ni Tacite n'ont 
remarqu6 aucune diffi^rence d'origine ou de langage entre ces Bretons et 
les Beiges ; les noms personnels et locaux dans les cantons habitus par les 
uns et par les autres appartiennent d*£dlleurs k la meme langue, qui est le 
Kymric." I may here remark that there is no question as to the positions 
of the Belgic settlers upon the south coast of Britain ; but nothing ap- 
pears to countenance the assertion of their being " au milieu des peuples 
Bretons ;" on the contrary, the scanty light afforded us, would make the 
Britanni a people from Belgic Gaul also ; who, as the first flight of the im- 
migrants and occupiers of Kent, were placed by the side of the Belgse, 
whose arrival was the later of the two. Again, the common language of 
the Belgse was not Kymric, as we in Britain discriminate the term. Kymric 
being the dialect of the Cymry of the western coast, which contains words 
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camstance, as the preceding immigrants were also Belgae, 
would at first seem to imply no particular distinction. I 
think it may be fairly presumed that what was emphatically 
Belgium upon the Continent, might with equal emphasis 
have become Belga in Britain, and that we need not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the origin of the Belgic settlers in Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire to the two tribes of Belgium proper in 
Gaul, the Bellovaci and Ambiani, as yet undisposed of.^ 
We have had the third, the Attrebates, safely located in 
Berkshire, and it may be asked why they also, as offsets 
equally from Belgium proper, were not designated uniformly 
as Belgse ? This question may be answered by the conjec- 
ture that in Britain they were separated from the kindred 
tribes of their parent tripartite community by an intervening 
clan, the Segontiaci, who dwelt, as Richard describes them, 
" below'* (that is, south of), along the line of the Kennet, 
and thus formed a barrier between the Attrebates and the 
other Belgae, so as to be an obstacle to classing them under 
one head. When we find the capital of the Eastern Belgae 
pointedly called Venta Belgarum (Winchester), we may 

not found in the ^elgic portion of the island ; ** Aber," for instance, and 
" Pen :" these words continue to exist in Scotland, left there by the Cymry, 
or Welsh, on their expulsion southwards. He adds, what I am still less 
willing to believe (xxi.), " Les Galls avaient pr^c6d6 les Kymri sur le sol 
de Tile de Bretagne, et probablement aussi sur celui de la Gaule." The 
evidence of the historical Triads, our only evidence, is diametrically op- 
posed to the first portion of this assumption, as regards Britain. In the 
language of the modem Kymri (Welsh), the word Belgae does not convey 
any complimentary meaning, Belgwys signifying also ravagers. In old 
uncivilized times, the name of a neighbour (always a predatory one) became 
the synonym for a rogue/ Ambrones, thieves, etc.; Gwyddeleg (Irish), 
savage; Brigant, from brig (Highland), brigands / 

* From the territories of those united tribes the Saxons formed their 
kingdom of Wessex. As we have seen, they formed their one kingdom of 
Sussex from Sussex and Surrey, the joint dominions of the Rhemi and 
Bibroci. 
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reasonably suppose that it belonged to the Bellovaci^ and 
consequently that other moiety was occupied by the Am- 
biani, whose situation westward would agree with their re- 
spective positions in Gaul. Thus the Bellovaci would have 
possessed Hampshire, and the Ambiani Wilts. Indeed the 
whole of the geographical arrangements, as well as some of 
the names out of the few transmitted to us, are singularly 
in accord w4th the Continental distribution, so much so, that 
it is worth while to exhibit comparative maps of the respec- 
tive districts, as well as the subjoined list of names.* 

PROPER NAMES OF TRIBES. 

Continental, British. 

Remi • . Remi. 

Attrebates Attrebates. 

Belgium proper Belgse. 

Bellovaci Vent a Belgarum. 

NAMES OF TOWNS. 

Regnorum^ } (^^^^°"s) . . . Regnum (Chichester). 

Bibrax Bibrax (Staines or Egham). 

Noviomagas Noviomagus (?). 

Metuantum Mutuantonis (?). 

NAMES OF RIVERS. 

Isara (Oise) Oase. 

Anton ? (Authie) Anton. 

Dur-cortorum (included in the name 

of the town) A- dour. 

Thus we have in Britain the Remi or Rhemi, with their 
two towns ; a Bibrax, and a Noviomagus, situated much 

^ M. de Courson (Hist, des Peuples Bretons, p. 43) promises to under- 
take a comparison between the names of localities in Gaul and those in 
Britain. I am not aware that he has fulfilled this intention. 
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the same as Rheims in Gaul, with its Bibrax and Novioma- 
gus ; together with a Meduantum adjoining the frontiers of 
the Treveri, which resembles the Mutuantonis, placed, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, at Lewes. The river Isara 
of Gaul, the modern Oise, harmonizes with the Sussex 
Ouse, although, as a Celtic word, it appears in other parts 
of Britain. Durocortorum, the original appellation of the 
capital of the Rhemi, embodies the Celtic dwr. It is true the 
modern name of the river on which Rheims is situated is 
Vesle, but dwr^ signifying ** water,'* is an important portion 
of the name of the Sussex Adour, as it is of the names of 
many other rivers throughout Europe ; and therefore, like 
the Isara or Oise, it may be too general to justify any par- 
tial inference in these instances. In Gaul we have a river, 
under the modern name of Auton, which seems to have 
been the boundary of the Bellovaci eastward, and the Brit- 
ish Vent a Belgarum was situated upon a river, now indeed 
called the Itchin, but to which Richard gives the name of 
Antona ; and at its mouth, or " clausum," stood the Roman 
Claus-ent-um, where Bittern now stands, near Southamp- 
ton. In the same district, on the western source of the 
Test, the town of Andover preserves the remembrance of 
the British language in a name composed of Ant and 
Dwr. The capital of the Ambiani, if they are admitted to 
be settlers in Wilts, is commonly written Sorbiodunum, 
but variations occur in its orthography : the Saxons wrote 
it Searo-beryg — Old Sarum, — inducing a suspicion that the 
Belgic immigrants might have conferred upon the stream 
which flows at its base some name imported from the banks 
of their native Samara, to which it mav have borne a faint 
resemblance. 

In looking, therefore, at the parent stock of the British 
Belgae, we may, I think, clearly trace them from the Celtic 
portion of Gallia Belgica^ and, as such, decidedly not from 
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a German origin. We have, then, these maritime BelgaB, 
commencing with the Remi at their junction with the 
Cantii, and extending through the territories of the Belgae 
proper (the Bellovaci and Ambiani), while to the north of 
them the Attrebates and Suessiones or Bibroci complete 
the district south of the Thames which is meant by Caesar 
in his memorable words, ** Maritima pars ab iis (incolitur) 
qui praedae et belli inferendi caus2l ex Belgis transierant," 
and these Belgae were members of the Celtic portion of the 
human race. The words of Caesar indicate the existence 
upon this island of a preceding race, a people described by 
Richard as retiring into Ireland, and forming the Scotti; 
and the Welsh Triads speak of these Belgic settlers as the 
second race of invaders. They either took a peaceable 
possession of the country, or met with but a feeble resist- 
ance. Stukeley speaks of the Belgae gradually expelling the 
British (?) tribes, and constructing four successive lines 
of ditches, denoting the gradations of their advance. But 
this origin for the lines of earthworks, as well as the vision 
of **the desperate resistance they encountered," finds no 
support in any records, historical or even mythical. The 
words '* agros colere coeperunt " seem as if Caesar con- 
sidered them the first people who commenced the tillage 
of the island, at least of the southern portion. There might 
have been some previous race of savages, scanty and wild 
in woods, in comparison with whom the Belgic immigrants 
would have been a highly civilized people. Of these, abori- 
gines traces may be met with in bone-caves, such as in that 
near Torquay, where human remains and the very rudest 
flint instruments are associated with the bones of hyenas 
and bears. It is reserved for the science of craniology to 
ascertain, if possible, any distinction of race between these 
primeval savages and the Belgic settlers. 

Westward of the Belgae, and established in Dorsetshire, 
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which derives . from them its name, were the Durotriges, 
**the dwellers by the waters," who seem to have been immi- 
grants from the opposite coast of Gaul, from the Armorican 
peninsula, the country by " the Great Sea," where, upon 
the promontory which approaches the British shores, were 
the Unelli, or Venelli, a tribe from which the town of Ve- 
nalo-gladia, or Vindogladia, supposed to have been situated 
at Wimbourn-Minster, may have received its designation. 
These were of course decidedly from central or Celtic Gaul. 
From the mouth of the Seine, in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, there was a constant intercourse with Britain 
(Strab. iv. 5, 2), as well as from the mouth of the Loire to 
the south of them. 

But the Cantii, who occupied all the country eastward of 
the Remi, and whose name still exists in the modern Kent, 
claim more particular notice : they occupied the portion of 
our island nearest the Continent, and, as such, likely to 
claim for its inhabitants the precedence over all Gaulish 
colonies in Britain ; and even, as it will appear, the dis- 
tinction of having conferred the name of Britannia upon the 
whole island. Caesar does not speak of any particular tribe 
under the name of Cantii, a name which does not occur in 
any writer, I believe, prior to the revival of literature under 
the Saxons. Caesar speaks of Cantium as a district. No 
Cantii are known as a Gaulish State ; and their appearance 
in maritime Britain would have been a contradiction to 
his assertion of the same names " quibus orti ex civitati- 
bus," being continued in Britain. But we need not go far 
in search of their original continental position. A small 
people, bearing the name of Britanni, unnoticed by Caesar, 
did not escape the observation of Pliny. " Dans la Bel- 
gique," says M. Walckenaer (ii. 267), "Pline, selon son 
usage, nomme quelques c6tes particuli^res enclavees dans 
le territoire des peuples deja connus." The words of the 
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naturalist (N. H. iv. 31) as he proceeds southward from the 
Pagus Gessoriacus (Boulogne) are, " Britanni, Ambiani, et 
Bellovaci;*' and the Britanni are accordingly to be fixed 
along the coast of Gaul, between the river Canche on the 
north, and the Somme on the south, a district of France 
formerly known as " La Marquenterre/' Nicholas Sanson, 
of Abbeville, did not indeed write respecting the **Marquen- 
terre," but he laid the foundation for much of what has 
since been written about it. His two volumes were com- 
posed with the design of proving that Abbeville was origin- 
ally a colony of Phocseans from Marseilles, and that it bore 
the name of Britannia ; — a wild fancy entirely founded upon 
a misconception of a passage of Strabo, and worth abso- 
lutely nothing. Nevertheless " Sanson," as M. Louandre 
remarks (Hist, du Ponthieu, p. 3), "croit reconnaitre en eux 
(habitants du Ponthieu) les Britanni qui abord^rent les 
premiers en Angleterre, et s'y multipli^rent au point de 
donner leur nom a Tile enti^re." But in the transactions of 
the '' Societe d'Emulation '' of Abbeville, MM. De Campa- 
nelle, De Poilly, Labourt, and others, have written papers of 
great interest respecting the district of ** La Marquenterre," 
and although I cannot agree in thinking that they prove 
either the Portus Iccius to have been at the mouth of the 
Authie, or that there was a Greek colony at Le Crotoy, yet 
in the course of their discussions it must be admitted that 
they have produced some facts and observations which may 
be deemed to be of great importance. Obscure as the petty 
tribe of the Britanni must have been, and scarcely noticed 
in history, I consider their existence and situation suffi- 
ciently well determined. M. de Campanelle has observed 
upon the circumstance that **La Marquenterre " would seem 
to infer " maris Cantii terra;" that the villages of *' Quend- 
le-Vieux*' and ** QwencZ-le- Jeune " have a significant resem- 
blance to our own Kent ; and that there still exists the ham- 
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let of ** Bretagne," which in all probability was the original 
bourgade of the ancient Britanni. The river Canche in me- 
dieval Latin bore the name of Quantia, as I read it in the 
map of Lef^bvre's * Histoire de Calais,' p. 42. At its mouth 
is Staples, or Quennage, the Quanto-vicus of earlier times, 
a town of some importance formerly. It is mentioned by 
Nennius, when he speaks of the territory made over by Max- 
imus to the British army carried over by that emperor to 
the Continent, and which he would not permit to return. 
Nennius's account of the possession so assigned is absurd ; 
but his record of the name of Quentovicus is a sufficient 
proof, were one needed, of the existence of the place ; " k 
stagno, quod est super verticem Montis Jovis (Mount St. 
Bernard) , usque ad civitatem quae vocatur Cantguic" (Nen- 
nius, Hist. c. xxiii.). The very name, similar to that used 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Ethewerd's Chronicles to designate 
Canterbury — Quentovicus — appears on certain Merovin- 
gian coins of the early French kings of the second series,^ a 
proof, as it had a mint, of its having been a place of some 
consideration. " Suivant la tradition, elle a pris le nom 
qu'elle porte maintenant di Staple que les Anglais avait etabli 
pour leur laine " (Lef^bvre, Hist, de Calais, i. 559). 

The railway from Boulogne to Paris, after crossing the 

1 **The pennies which bear the legend kvbntovici are deserving of 
notice. The skill of the geographer has been exercised in discovering the 
true situation of this place. It seems now agreed that it was some con- 
siderable sea-port not at present in existence ; and that the various forms 
in which the word is foiind simply signify " Quantise Vicus ; " its locality 
is therefore fixed near Quanche or Canche^ opposite to Etaples, where the 
monastery of St. Josse now stands. Its importance as a mint, in the time 
of the monarchs of France of the second race, is apparent from the words 
of the Ordinance restricting the places of the coinage of money ; — " Ut in 
nullo alio loco moneta fiat, nisi in Palatio nostro et in Quentovico ; quae 
moneta ad Quentovicum ex antiqud consuetudine pertinet." — Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i. (2nd series), p. 221, 1843, • On 
the Treasure found at Cuerdale.' 
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Authie, where it enters the department pf the Somme, tra- 
verses the " Marais de Quend." The two villages of that 
name lie on the right, near the Dunes ; and on the left, 
among the trees, is Bretagne. It is at no great distance from 
the station at Rue ; and in the spring of 1854, 1 was tempted 
to pay it a visit. Having no great expectations, I was not 
disappointed in finding it a mere hamlet, consisting of some 
half-dozen cottages, and a farm protected by lofty elms. 
But I viewed in Bretagne the bourgade apparently of the 
continental Britanni,^ the berceau of the first regular co- 
lonists of our island, who gave it the name which has 
spread through all the extremities of the globe. Could it 
be possible, that this miserable hole, comprised of a few 
huts, whitewashed and thatched with straw, w^as really the 
origin of the name of Great Britain ? Strange as it seemed, 
that conclusion in not unreasonable. 

*' Haec est exiguis quae finibus orta tetendit 
In geminos axes ! parvdque e sede profecta 
Dispersit cum Sole manus ! " ^ 

The name of * England * does not proceed from any more il- 
lustrious source, although perhaps from one more assured. 
The little place of Anglen, in Sleswick, yet exists, a monu- 
ment of the original position of the Anglo-Saxons, whence 
they have emerged and spread over regions compared with 
which England itself is of insignificant dimensions. 

Quend-le-Vieux, which I also visited, is now but a soli- 
tary farm, totally eclipsed by Quend-le- Jeune, a considerable 
village, with a church of rather an imposing appearance. 

^ In the M^moires of the "Social d'Emulation," of Abbeville, 1833, 
they speak of Rue, " dans le territoire Guent," as the capital of the Britanni. 
In the tourbih'es of the valley of the Somme, many curious weapons 
have been discovered ; bronze celts fixed in the horns of huge red- deer ; 
the remains, also, of the urus and elans. 

' Claudian, Laud. Stil. iii. 136. 
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M. Thierry (Hist, des Gaulois) adverts to " Quend-le-Vieux 
et Quend-le-Jeune, dans la Marquenterre," as instances of 
the Gaulish venta^ the name for a town. Nothing of an 
archaeological description was to be gleaned by my visit to 
these places ; but I may remark that a very little to the 
south of Bretagne, a circular or oval mound is visible, of a 
somewhat regular and artificial appearance, and as such is 
marked very conspicuously in the " Carte generate de la 
France /' but I am not prepared to say it is anything more 
than the natural configuration of the ground. Its repre- 
sentation in the map gives it all the semblance of an ancient 
entrenchment. 

The Britanni of Pliny may with great confidence be con- 
sidered as the remnant of the first GdXHic tribe which settled 
upon the coast of Britain, and gave it the name by which 
it was subsequently known in the geography of the world. 
We read in the Welsh historical Triads, the value of which 

• 

18 now admitted both at home and abroad, that the second 
race of peaceable settlers in Britain, succeeding the Cymry 
who were the first, was led by Prydain, the son of Aedd- 
Mawr, or Aedd the Great, who gave his name to the island. 
Iq the oral traditions and early histories of all nations, it is 
common to find races spoken of as individuals, and thus 
Prydain would not have been a man, but a tribe, the offset 
of a still greater tribe, which is named Aedd. The Welsh 
language to this day confuses the sounds of the labials and 
dentals, and the Prydain of the Triads is unquestionably the 
Britanni of classical literature.^ And in Aedd the Great 

^ *' Edward, the plack prince of Wales, fought a most prave pattle here 
in France/' says Fluellen, in Shakspeare. Diodorua's word Bpcrravoi comes 
very near Prydain ; and this, half a century before our era. But Britain 
is sometimes written with a P by ancient authors. Kat oXXot ovtcds Sia 
rov n, npcroi^tiScs v^crot, a>s MapKiavos koI IlToXc/xaios. — Steph, Byzant, 

The portion of Britain called Loegr, by the Welsh, was the part occupied 
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we can easily recognize the great Gaulish State of the -<Edui, 
in early times the most powerful of the Celtic race,^ whose 
capital, Bibracte or Angustodunum, was a city of great re- 
nown, but eclipsed in fabulous glory by Alesia, which may 
be considered -ffiduan, for it was in the territories of the 
Mandubii, dependants of the -ffidui, and which boasted a 
foundation anterior to that of any other town in Celtic Gaul, 
of which, according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 19), it was the 
capital. 

There is no evidence that the Britanni were either " cli* 
entes," "ambacti," '* necessarii," or " fratres," or *' consan- 
guinei," of the ^duans ; but that would be unnecessary. 
The leading State of Gaul might, in the figurative language 
of early tradition, be put for the whole nation ; and if the 
Britanni were not actually a cognate tribe of the iEdui, they 
were Gaulish, and as suet may well have been expressed 
as the sons of the dominant State, sons of the Mdni. If 
this is to be considered a reasonable hypothesis, and that 
the establishment of the Britanni, sons of the great iEdui, 
is in fact the same event as the settlement of Prydain, the 
son of Aedd-Mawr, it at once oflFers an explanation of 
the astounding fable of GeoflFrey of Monmouth, that Britain 

by the followers of Prydain, who, as children of the -^dui, from the Loire, 
were called Loegrians. This immigration would have occurred when the 
JEdui were at the climax of their power. Different Gaulish tribes held the 
sway at different epochs : when the first irruption of the Gauls into the 
plains of the Po took place (b.c. 600), the Bituriges (the people of Bourges, 
Avaricum) were, according to Livy, the dominant tribe. Pliny (v. 42), de- 
scribing the Galatian expedition, b.c. 278-9, mentions tribes nowhere else 
named ; among them some mss. read Ambiani ; and Belgius is stated 
to have been a leader. Were these emigrants from Belgic Gaul ? 

^ Casar, i. 43: **Docebat etiam, quam veteres, quamque justse causae 
necessitudinis ipsis cum iEduis intercederent. Quae senatiis consulta, 
quoties, quamque honorifica, in eos facta essent ; ut omni tempore toties 
Gallise principatum iEdui tenuissent, prius etiam, quam nostram amicitiam 

r 

appetissent ;" and that was at least 150 years b.c. 
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was colonized by Brutus, the descendant of the Trojans I 
If it was necessary to engraft the account of his British au- 
thorities upon a classical basis, the road was open to him, 
and most inviting. It was only necessary to transform the 
British Pryd, or Prydain, into the well-known Roman name 
of Brute or Brutus, and then, as an iEduan, he instantly 
became entitled to a Trojan origin. The JEdui, long before 
the time of Caesar, enjoyed the friendship and alliance of the 
Romans : and more than that, they were even admitted as 
^'fratres consanguineique " of the haughty conquerors of the 
world. The origin of this consanguinity is involved in a 
story as fabulous as that of Geoffrey of Monmouth ; but 
as it was not only received with implicit credence, but be- 
came the groundwork of alliances and treaties, it must be 
admitted as quite sufficient for the purposes of romance. 
A century before the time of Caesar, they had contracted 
an alliance with the Senate and people of Rome, as their 
" brothers and cousins." This fact rests upon unquestion-^ 
able historical authority ; ^ but the fable, transmitted by 
Roman writers, and which very naturally was adopted by 
Geoffrey in his British Mythology, is a story respectable 
only from its antiquity ; and furnishing quite a sufficient 

^ Cic. ad Att.: " Nam Hedui, fratres nostri, pugnent; Sequani malepug- 
narunt." Cf. ad Trebat. vii. 

Caesar, B.G. i. 33 : " Imprimis, quod JSduos, fratres consanguineosque 
saepenumero h. Senatu appellatos." Again, i. 44 : " Quod fratres k Senatu 
iBdaos appellatos diceret." 

Strabo, iv. 3, 2 : Ot 8^ AiSovoi koL (xvyyevei^ ^Tiofiaiaiv divofid^ovro, koI 
TrpStTOi ruiV TavTQ TrpoarjXOop 7rp6s rrjp <^iXiav Koi (TVfifia)(fav. 

Tacitus de iEduis (?) : " Soli Gallonim fraternitatis nomen cum P. R. 
osurpant." 

Lucan, wbo seems to confuse them with the Arvemi, considers their 
claim to consanguinity as presumptuous. 

Ammianus Marcellinus (xv. 9) refers to their Trojan origin : " Aiunt 
quidamj paucos post excidium Trojae fugitantes Grsecos ubique disperses, 
loca hsec occupasse, tunc vacua." 
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excuse for GeoflFrey to seize upon it and invest it with a clas- 
sical dress.^ The three traditions placed side by side in a 
tabular form at once exhibit an identity too expressive, I 
think, to admit of a doubt. 

Roman Tradition. Welsh Triads, Geoffrey of Monmouth. 



Trojans. . Tro 

I 



ans. 



iEdui. Aedd-Mawr. 

'* Sanguine ab Iliaco." Aedd the Great. ^Eneas. 

Britanui. Prydain. Brute. 

Nicholas Sanson, whose history of Abbeville, published 
upwards of two centuries ago, was written for the express 
purpose of proving his native city to have been one of the 
most ancient and most important of Gaul, was the first 
author who invited attention to the continental Britanui, 
and to that particular insulated district of Gaul, a sort of 
Tripolis, which bore, as we have seen, the name of Belgium. 
He pointed out the Britanui of Pliny (N. H. iv. 17) as the 

^ This genealogy delighted the classic muse of Milton. 

" Imus, et argute paulum recubamus in umbri, 
Aut ad aquas Colni, aut jugera Cassibelauni ; 

Ipse ego Dardani Rutupina per aequora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrosidos regum vetus Inogenis." 

And in ' Comus/ the gentle Naiad of the Severn, 

" Sabrina is her name, . . . 
Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises* line. 
That had the sceptre from his father, Brute." 

Geoflfirey did not invent the fable. See Nennius, his predecessor, c. 9, who 
himself had received it from very ancient authorities: "Aliud experimentum 
inveni de isto Brito ex veteribus libris veterum nostrorum," %. e. of the 
Britons. Again, c. 13: "Hanc genealogiam inveni ex traditione veterum 
qui incolae fiierunt in primis Britanniae temporibus ; " a tradition which 
would carry us up to very^ early times. 
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original inhabitants of Ponthieu, and that they were the 
first Belgic emigrants into Britain, to which they gave their 
name ; for he reasonably conjectures that no part of Gaul was 
so likely to have furnished the first settlers as the coast 
which commands a view of our island, the coast of Pon- 
thieu. So far so good. But when he goes on to as^rt 
that the tribe would not have been called Britanni without 
having a capital called Britannia, — that Abbeville, the mo- 
dern capital of Ponthieu, must have been that Britannia, 
and was the place respecting which Scipio made his in- 
quirieSy — he ascends, or descends, into regions of fancy and 
misconception where it is impossible to follow him.^ M. de 
Courson, in his excellent *' Histoire de la Bretagne," re- 

^ The remarks of M. Louandre, ' Histoire de Ponthieu/ are too impor- 
tant to he omitted^ even in the full. He says : *' Sanson pretend qu' 
Ahheville est le chef de leur nation, I'antique Britannia, Tune des plus 
florissantes villes des Gaules, selon Pythias, et dont le p^re de Scipion 
TAfricain aurait demand^ des nouvelles aux d^put^s de Marseille. Mais on 
salt que Pythias, ce navigateur Phoc^en, qui vers le milieu du 4™® si^cle 
avant J. C. s'aventure sur les pas des Ph^niciens dans TOc^an, n'a souvent 
raccont6 que des fahles. Sanson se trompe lourdement d'ailleurs en sou- 
tenant que Pj^h^as fut contemporain de P. Scipion, Consul Tan 218 avant 
notre ^re ; il a ^t6 induit en erreur par un passage de Polyhe, dont il n'a 
pas pris le sens, et son opinion n'a pas 6x6 admise. (Cf. Diet, de Bayle, 
aux mots ' Abbeville ' et 'Pythias;' M6m. Acad, des Inscript. 1"* serie, 
t. xix. p. 147 et suiv.) Suivant Topinion des plus c^l^bres g6ographes mo- 
demes, les Ambiani habitaient cette partie de la Picardie que Ton appelle 
aujonrd'hui le d^partement de la Somme, et occupaient avec les Atr^bates 
et les Bellovaques la subdivision de la Gaule Belgique que I'on d^signait 
sous le nom de Belgium, (Voy. ' Index G^ographique des Commentaires 
de C^sar/ Lemaire, Clas. Latin, xxxiii. p. 182.) Nous ferons remarquer 
aussi, que * la plupart des divisions dioc6saines de la France repr^sentaient 
assez fid^lement sous Louis XVL les divisions civiles de la Gaule sous les 
Romains' (Walckenaer, i. 430). II faut done placer le Ponthieu dans la 
cit^ des Ambiani, representee par Tancienne diocese d' Amiens. Quant 
aux Britanni, qui D'Anville marque dans le Ponthieu, le P^re Hardouin et 
Dom Grenier les placent entre la Canche et la Somme ; avec cette restric- 

« 
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cently published, is l^d away by his patriotism as a " true 
Breton," so far as to consider the Britanni not only as the 
first settlers in Great Britain and the founders of its name, 
but as connected with modem Brittany, for which he is 
anxious to secure the honour of giving and not of receiving 
its appellation. It is to Bede he looks while adopting this 
idea. The venerable historian (i. c. 1) says: " Hsec, Bri- 
tones, solum k quibus nomen accepit, incolas habuit, qui, 
de tractu Armoricano advecti, australes sibi partes vindica- 
runt." But the Britones of Bede, if intended for the Britanni 
of Pliny, did not occupy the Armorican coast, although M. 
de Courson states (p. 13), " parmi les tribus ^pars^s le long 
des rivages de FArmorique se trouvaient les Britanni^ qui, 
plus puissants que les autres peuples ^migr^s, donnferent, 
sans doute, a Tile le nom de la cit^ dont ils etaient sortis."^ 
It cannot be proved that they were " les plus puissants," 
although it is reasonable to suppose that the obscure clan 

tion peut-etre, dit le dernier, ils ne passaient pas TAuthie; et 11 r^voque com- 
pl^tement T opinion de Sanson et de Labbe.' — Pkarus Gallia AnHqtuB, 
1644. 12mo." 

^ The grand object of M. de Courson, in the ardour of his Bretonimania, 
is to show that Great Britain owed its early name and population to Brit- 
tany, thereby elevating the latter into a parent State. For all this there is 
no historical authority, although we may be well pleased to acknowledge 
consanguinity between the tribes of Venedotia (Gwenned or North Wales) 
and the Veneti (Vannes) of Gaul, derived from the common origin of the 
Cimbri (Cymry) who issued from the coasts of the German Ocean, — an 
important movement among the early inhabitants of north-western Europe, 
to which I shall more particularly advert. The name of Cimbri or Qymxj 
is preserved in the appellation the Welsh confer upon themselves, and is 
retained in that of " Cumberland," once a portion of their extensive domi- 
nions ; but in Brittany no trace of it exists, and we may conclude that that 
branch of the Cimbric settlers were but an insignificant portion of the main 
horde, and as such adopted the name (Gwenned) which we find applied to 
a section only of the British Cymry. Nor is such an abandonment of the 
national appellation by a fraction of the race altogether unexampled. The 
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mentioned by Pliny may have been the remnant only of a 
more numerous and powerful tribe, and that it had been 
weakened and reduced by repeated emigrations. But it is 
certain that the " Armoricanus tractus," at the time of 
Caesar, prior to which this emigration must have occurred, 
did not extend further north than the Seine. It would seem 
therefore, not only that M. de Courson, but that Bede him- 
self was in error, and that he must have imagined his Britones 
to have been Bretons, whereas it is well known that the in- 
habitants of Brittany received their name from Great Bri- 
tain. When Maximus (a.d. 383) undertook his expedition 
against Gratian, '* the youth of the island " (says Gibbon, c. 
xxvii.) " crowded to his standard, and he invaded Gaul with 
a fleet and army which were long afterwards remembered as 
the emigration of a considerable part of the British nation." 
It was in consequence of this settlement that Brittany ac- 
cepted from the Franks its present name, in exchange for 
that of Armorica ; and this occurrence is commemorated in 

Aduatnci of Caesar, then the people of Namur, were Cimhri, that is, de- 
scendants of the Cimbri of the days of Marius ; yet they are never called 
Cimbri, but assumed the name of the place they had previously occupied 
(Tongres). Thus the Veneti of Gaul, although Cimbri of ancient date, had 
adopted a designation derived either from their position or from being in 
reality a subordinate clan, thus distinguished from the general appellation 
of the nation. Deep as is M. de Courson's devotion to his native land, he 
is exceeded, as he himself admits (p. 29), by Le Brigant, who "poussait 
jusqu'kl'exc^ I'amour du paradoxe. Moiti^ s6rieusement, moiti6 dans 
le but de mystifier ses rivaux en philologie, il avait r6solu, suivant la vive 
expression de Nodier, de marcher h. la langue univef selle par le Bas-Breton ; 
anssi an jour proclama-t-il intr^pidement qu'il n'existait pas sur toute la 
surface du globe, un seul coin de terre oil le Breton ne ftt parl6." Never- 
theless these **true Bretons" have failed to convince their countrymen that 
Brittany was not indebted to Great Britain for its name. *' Bretagne — 
elle tire son nom des Bretons, qui, contraints de quitter TAngleterre en- 
vahie par les Saxons, s'y refugiferent au 5™® sifecle, et lui donnferent le nom 
de *Petite Bretagne,'" (* Dictionnaire de la Geographic,' Girault de Saint- 
Fargeau.) 

£ 2 
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the verses of Ernold-le-Noir, quoted (p. 56) by M. de Cour- 
son himself : — 

" Hie populus veniens supremo ex orbe Britanni, 
Quos modo Britones Francia lingua vocat/* 

Why they may have been led there, and who may have 
been the previous inhabitants, shall be considered here- 
after. But to pursue the course of the original Britanni of 
Ponthieu, we must turn from the classical historians to 
the romantic Triads of Wales. As great authorities have 
supported the vaUdity of these most ancient and ^Valu- 
able records, I shall not hesitate to adopt their^ memorials. 
Prydain, the son of Aedd, as stated in the historical Triads, 
when names of individuals in early times represented tribes 
or nations, may well stand for the Britanni, the sons of the 
-ZEdui,^ according to classical phraseology. Caesar informs 
us that all the Gauls considered themselves descended " Diti 
patre,*' which progenitor, whether we are to consider him as 
Pluto, or as the earth itself, is synonymous with the Greek 
Hades ; and although in all Greek writers of the later ages 
the Gauls are spoken of as Ke\.Toi or TaXdrat,^ yet in the 
prehistoric period of poetry we have ''A^s and ^AtSos 85, 
which Homer, the prince of geographers as well as of poets, 
represents as situated on or near the shores of the north- 
western ocean, the point of the sun*s departure from the 
heavens, which of itself was sufficient to inspire the gloomi- 
est ideas. After the disobedience of our first parent. Night, 
previously so sweet and grateful, became a source of horror. 

^ After stating the previous names of the island, the Triad, as usually 
translated, goes on to say : " When government had been imposed upon it 
by Prydain the son of Aedd the Great, it was called Inys Prydain — ^the 
island of Prydain, — and there was no tribute to any but to the race of the 
Kymri, because they first obtained it ; and before them there were no other 
men ahve in it, nor anything else but bears, wolves, and beavers, and the 
oxen with the high prominence." The predecessors of the Britanni (Pry- 
dain) in these immigrations, the Kymri, will be considered hereafter. 
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" With black air. 
With damps and dreadful gloom accompanied. 
Which to his evil conscience represented 
All things with double terror I " 

The night, in fact, is called JetX?], the frightful ! and thus 
Strabo (iii. 2, 12), commenting upon Homer's sunset, els top 

Hxeavovy 

E/XTTiTTTCi XjOLfiirpbv <l>do^ rjeXloio, 
"^Xjcov vuKTa ixcKxiwav hr\ i/eCSvopav Sipovpav, 

adds, H Se Nu^, otl Svatlyrjfiovy Kol tw^Ai^ 7r\i]aid^ov Sf]\op, 6 Se 

AiSffs T^ Tafyrdptp. I advert to these matters now, although 
they will require some further consideration as I proceed, 
for the purpose of remarking that the -ffidui, the children 
of Dis in their own estimation, are exactly in the position of 
the setting sun as regards Greece ; and as their region coin- 
cides perfectly with the poetical dominions of Hades, I am 
strongly disposed to the beUef that it was from the name of 
jdSdui, or Edussi as they appear more anciently written, the 
Greeks borrowed their ideas of* Hades associated with all 
the terrors of the departing sun. The Britanni, sons of the 
race of -ffidui, were those who left the shores of Gaul to 
settle in our island ; the nearest points of approach from 
the Continent would naturally have been those which pre- 
sented the greatest attraction and facility of settlement ; and 
thus carrying with them their name, not Cantii but Britanni, 
and the name of their town, Cant-guic, as the Saxons wrote 
it, we may fairly assign to them the possession of the fair 
county of Kent, which itself derived its appellation from the 
Mar-gwenZ-terre, the river Quantia, with its city Quento- 
vicus, from Quend-le-Vieux, Quend-le- Jeune, dispersed me- 
morials of some general appellation of the district. 

But the Britanni of Cantium were not the first Continen- 
tal emigrants who had trodden our shores and fixed them- 
selves permanently in the island. A race had preceded them 
to whom they paid a tribute ! some acknowledgment to a 
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race already in possession of the royalty of the country, for 
permission to establish their new colony. This race, then 
dominant, is one of singular interest. The historical Triads 
expressly affirm that, " Hu Cadern led the Cymbry first 
to this island of Britain, . . . and through the hazy ocean 
they came to Britain, and to Lyddaw^ where they have 
remained." * The '* hazy ocean" is the German Ocean, and 
well so named. The emigrants divided themselves into two 
bodies, one descending upon the shores of the island sub- 
sequently called Britain, and the other portion proceeding 
to Lyddaw,^ which is Armorica, and to this day traces of 
their name and settlement exist in both localities. Under 
such circumstances it is not difficult to follow their emigra- 
tions, and this is so far curious, that while the Belgic set- 

^ M. Thierry (i. 36) makes infinitely more of this Triad than it can 
possibly warrant : " Hordes Kimbriques chassis" by the Scythians from 
Asia ; ** celles-ci remontferent la vall6e du Danube, et poussant elles devant 
leur avant-garde d^ja msdtresse du pays, la forc^rent h. chercher un autre 
territoire ; ce fut alors qu'une horde considerable de Kimbri passa le Rhin 
sous la conduite de Hu ou Hesus-le-Puissant, chef-de-guerre, pr^tre et 
l^gislateur, et se pr^cipita sur le nord de la Gaule." It would be difficult to 
find any authority for all this. M. Thierry appropriates for Gaul the coloni- 
zation of Britain by Hu the Powerful, which rests entirely upon the Triads, 
and they make no mention of anything beyond the settlement of a portion 
of the tribe in Armorica (Lyddaw), — an inferior portion evidently, for no 
leader is named. Cimbri and Gauls are terms somewhat indiscriminately 
used by early Roman authors (Cic. De Provinc. Consul., and Pro Man. 
Font. ; Sallust. B.J. c. 114), by no means enough to warrant an identity 
of the races, but arising from a confusion in the minds of the writers 
not caring to be troubled with differences existing among barbarians, 

^ Lyddaw is the Lsetavia of after-times, and that is Armorica. Vit. 
Gildse: "Cum Dei jussu provenisset in Armoricam quandam Gallise rc- 
gionem, tunc autem k Britannis, quibus possidebatur, Lietavia dicebatur. 
Lydd Britannic^ dicitur, i. e. Littoralis." Nennius, who ought to have 
known better, gives a ridiculous etymology. We have Lydd, a littoral 
village in Kent. The Saxon name for Brittany was Lid-wica ; but as Lid 
or LI'S is also a "ship," Lid-wiccas came to mean " ship-men" equally. 
(A. S. Chron., a.d. 918.) 
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tiers have vanished, and left matters of doubt and discus- 
sion respecting their origin and positions, the Cymry, who 
preceded them by many years, still remain in their original 
abodes, comparatively unaltered in name and language. If we 
follow the fortunes of that portion of the horde which crossed 
the " hazy ocean" and established themselves in our island, 
we have no difficulty in discovering them in that ancient race, 
which, pressing or pressed to the western coast, extended it- 
self from the Clyde on the north, through Cumberland and 
Wales, to Somersetshire and Cornwall at its southern ex- 
tremity. Contracted by subsequent wars and reverses, the 
nation of the Cymry now exists in Wales only ; but their 
previous expansion, and the defeats which reduced their 
dominions, are matters of genuine history. The Regnum 
Canbrense, after much fabulous glory connected with the 
fame of chivalry and with the exploits of Arthur and Mer- 
Un, was finally conquered by Edmund I. in 946, and by 
him conferred upon Malcolm I. of Scotland, and so held 
as a fief of the English Crown for upwards of a century ; 
and about the same time (973) the more northern portion, 
which had Alcluyd (Dumbarton) for a capital, fell, together 
with its last sovereign, Dunwallon, before the arms of 
Kenneth III. On the south, Athelstan, in 937, drove his 
Celtic enemies from Somersetshire and Devonshire. They 
maintained a nationality in Cornwall for a few centuries ; 
but it is now in the principality of Wales alone that the 
genuine Cymry exist, who may with justice pride them- 
selves upon a duration and a literature which antedates 
those of any people existing in Europe. It is to this litera- 
ture, in spite of its poetical and somewhat fabulous charac- 
ter, we may confidently appeal for information respecting 
Hu Cadern and his followers, and where it concurs with 
intelligence derived from Greek and Roman authors, its tes- 
timony is not to be hastily rejected. 
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The larger portion of the swarm of the Cymry, under the 
immediate leadership of Hu the Powerful, were those who, 
leaving the Cimbric peninsula, crossed into our island, and 
who still adhere to their original appellation. The division 
which settled in Armorica do not appear in history under the 
same name, perhaps from their having been but an inferior 
portion of the nation. But under another designation the 
identity of the two emigrations was preserved ; and while 
the Cymry of North Wales continually appear as the inha- 
bitants of Gwennedy^ Latinized into Venedotia, their kins- 

* We have also Gwent, the Gwent of the Saxons, and the Wente or 
Went-ssete, Gwents of Monmouth and Glamorgan, that is South Wales, 
or at least a part of it ; and here a colony from Armorica really does seem 
to have settled, not under the name of Prydain, hut under that of Brython. 
In times much suhsequent to the original colonization, mention of them is 
made in the Triads, and from their name we may conjecture that their 
emigration from Armorica occurred after the inhabitants of that district had 
received the name of Britones. This is the third immigration noticed in 
the Triads, one perhaps of minor importance, but necessary to complete 
the trio. 

Venedotia constantly occurs in the works of Nennius, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, etc. The muse of Gray has adopted the Cambrian form ; — 

** Fairest flower of Roderic's stem, 
Gwenneth's shield, and Britain's gem." 

A lapidary inscription is still in existence which might seem to prove the 
Romans also sometimes approached the native Appellation : — 

I. O. M. TANARO 

T. ELVPiyS GALER 

PRiBSENS GUNTIA 

PRI. DEG. XX. V. V. 

COMODO ET 

LATERANO 

cos. 

v. 8. L. M. 

This consulship occurred a.d. 154. Prideaux (' Marmora Oxoniensia*) in- 
terprets " Praesens Guntia" as ** Prsesens Gunethae," i. e. President of 
North Wales. 

Caesar calls the capital of the Veneti (Vannes) "Venetia, " which is so 
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men upon the shores of Gaul occupy a conspicuous place 
in the pages of Caesar, and of other writers, under the name 
of Veneti. 

This correspondence of terms is of the greatest impor- 
tance, as giving an historical support to the accuracy of the 
Welsh Triad, and as explaining the assistance, resulting 
from the ties of aJEnity, which the Veneti of Gaul received 
from the Britons, — as Caesar calls them in a general term, 
that is, the Veneti of Wales, — during their spirited opposi- 
tion to the arms of Rome. 

Had Caesar spoken of these Veneti as Britanni, all the 
historians of Brittany would have been justified in their 
assumption that Britain received its population and name 
from Armorican emigrations, and Gfreat Britain, like Magna 

unlike the usual nomenclature of Gaul, that he may be suspected of having 
coined the word for the occasion, but he may not have altered it much. 
In the * Dictionnaire de la Langue Celto-Bretonne/ by Le Gonidec (An- 
goul^me, 1821), it is stated : ** Giiened ou Gwenned, un des quatre cantons 
de la Bretagne, qui ont donn^ leurs noms aux quatres dialectes principaux 
de la langue Celto-Bretonne. Gwened est encore le nom de la ville de 
Vannes, capitale du canton indiqu6 plus haut." The other cantons are 
Kem^, Tr^ger, and L^on. 

There is yet another point of resemblance. The Antonine Itinerary gives 
US ** Civitas Cianctum, i. e. Venetum." (See also, * Notices des Gaules,* ed. 
Duchesne.) In North Wales the Ciangi appear as a tribe sufiSciently im- 
portant to be recorded by Tacitus among those conquered by Ostorius : 
"Ductus in Cangos exercitus" (a.d. 60 ; Tacit. Ann. xii. 32). The name 
occurs inscribed on pigs of lead, with a variation in the orthography, which 
may assist us as to its pronunciation. One is preserved at Bossington 
House, Hants, where it vras discovered : — 

NERONIS AVO EX KIAN. IIH COS. BRIT, (i. 6. A.D. 60). 

Another, found in Cheshire, reads, — 

IMP. VBSP* V. IMP. Ill COS. DE CBANGI. (i. 6. A.D. 74). 

Recent discoveries (1858) have brought to light a mine near Llanidloes 
in North Wales, rich in lead and silver ore. This mine bears decided traces 
of having been originally worked by the Romans ; and thus, after an inter- 
val of some 1500 years, is again brought into operation. 
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Graecia, would have been the acknowledged daughter of its 
illustrious parents. Whether from the followers of Maxi- 
mus, or from later emigrants in the time of the Saxons, it is 
sujEciently certain that Armorica never received the name of 
Britannia Minor or Bretagne until centuries subsequent to 
the time of Caesar,^ and we must look to the tribes of Belgic 

^ To say that Caesar never speaks of the Veneti as Britons would be an 
error, if any reliance could be placed upon the following extraordinary 
story, quoted in the * Cambro-Briton' (vol. iii. p. 373). 

" I shall here," says the editor, " beg leave to introduce the following 
paragraph from Doumoulin's preface to the Grammar of the Celtic lan- 
guage (published at Prague, in Bohemia, a.d. 1800), in order to show 
that the Welsh language was spoken in France in Caesar's time. I have 
only to observe, that the spelling is as weU as could be expected from the 
hands of foreigners. ' Quin imo long^ ante Julii Caesaris sseculum, in Bri- 
tannia Minori vigebat Celtica lingua; cum enim Julius Caesar quondam 
urbem Britanniae Minoris, nomine Venetensem, Gallic^ Vannes, obsidione 
teneret, saepe se audivisse, testatur, Celtarum clamorem istum, Torr e ben 
da Caaar / quae verba significant, Frange Casaris caput / Ed de re ipse 
Julius Caesar, in libro suo de Bello'Gallico, sic scribit : Quam terribiles sunt 
Britones quando dicunt Torr e ben da Casar / ' We have referred," says 
the editor, "to Caesar's history, but have been unable to find this passage." 
A quiet way of dealing with so monstrous a fabrication ! The most ordi- 
nary acquaintance with Caesar's writings and style, would reject such non- 
sense at once, as never having proceeded from the pen of the Dictator. 
Had Caesar really mentioned the Britones of Armorica, the patriotism of 
.Bretagne historians, from Bertrand d'Argentre to M. de Courson, would 
have been justified in the assertion that the Britones of Armorica were the 
progenitors of the insular Britanni. M. de Courson does not perceive, or 
is unwilling to admit, the colonization of Armorica by the Cwmry. Yet 
he remarks with much force upon the coincidence which seems to exist 
between the 'Oo-wrftiot (Strab. iv. 4, 1) of Pytheas, the people of Ouessant, 
and the Mstu of Tacitus, who dwelt at the mouth of the Elbe, and spoke 
a language like the British. " Plusieurs consequences du plus haut int^rSt 
reportent clairement de la coincidence que nous venons de constater, mais 
ils convient qu'elles soient tiroes par d'autres que par nous." Why he 
should decline to enter upon a topic so visibly germane to his purpose may 
seem strange ; but it may have been done with the design of avoiding the 
possibility of lowering the dignity of Brittany, which he keeps up as Icmg 
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Gaul alone for the early colonization and the name of Bri- 
tain. But the simultaneous arrival of the Cymry in both 
countries, as recorded in the Triad, stands unimpeached, 
demonstrated by the corresponding term of Gwenned both 
in Armorica and North Wales, and supported by classical 
authorities which I shall now proceed to exapiine. 

Upwards of four centuries before the time of Caesar, the 
Father of History mentions a people dwelUng beyond the 
Celts in the direction of the setting sun. It is to be re- 
gretted that Herodotus has left us no account of Gaul or 
Iberia ; but his expressions regarding this people, whom he 
twice mentions as Cynetse or Cynesii, are not to be mis- 
taken. The western extremity of GalUa Celtica was occu- 
pied by the Veneti, in their own language Gwenned or 
Gwennet, and it is scarcely possible in the Greek tongue to 
get a nearer approach to the vernacular designation than 
Kvverac.^ He must have derived his information from those 

as he makes it the parent State of Great Britain. By admitting the con- 
temporaneous colonization of Armorica and Britain by the Cymry from the 
Cimbric Chersonese, he would have vitiated his favourite idea of making 
the Veneti of Gaul the parents of the first settlers in Britain. And again, 
he would have been obliged to concede that Britanny owes its name, as 
well perhaps as the greater part of its population, to successive emigrations 
from our island, according to the words of Emold-le-Noir already quoted, — 

" Hie populus veniens supremo ex orbe Britanni, 
Quos modo Britones Gallia lingua vocat.^' 



^ Herodotus twice mentions the Cynetse, but on neither occasion does 
he speak of them as dwelling in the valley of the Guardiana. Walckenaer 
(i. 206) gives a list of the authors who do place them there : Festus Avienus 
(200), whose geography is most confused ; Herodorus, apud Constant. Per- 
phy. de Administratione Imperii (c. 24); Justin or Trogus Pompeius ; but in 
this case some MSS. read Curetes. Strabo speaks of Celts in the neighbour- 
hood of the Guardiana ; but that Celts existed in Spain as a population is 
** une erreur g^ographique." Herod, iii. 23 ; iv. 49. Stephan. au mot ' Iberia.* 
"Ce qui servait de confirmer cette opinion c*est qu'il avait en efiet des coh' 
nies Celtiques dans Textr^mit^ occideutale d'Espagne" (Walckenaer). 
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voyagers who had described to him Tartessus and the 
shores of Iberia, and who had reached the Cynetae hy aea, 
or he would not have used the term cfo) 'HpaK\r)ta>v orriKeunf 
in alluding to their position and that of the Celts ; and 
in his days, whatever little intercourse existed between 
those tribes and eastern Europe was probably conducted 
by Phoenicians, adventurous by sea, rather than by an over- 
land route through the wild regions and wilder tribies of 
Gaul. These Cynetae next appear in history under the 
Latinized form of Veneti, and as such are commented upon 
by Strabo. The geographer expresses an opinion in favour 
of the important point of their being the parent of the 
Adriatic Veneti, although the latter, out of compliment to 
the Asiatic Heneti of Homer, were looked upon as descen- 
dants from that classical source. " D'Anville,** says M. 
Walckenaer (i. 378), '* a tort de blamer Strabon, qui ditque 
les Veneti ^taient Beiges. Rien n'empeche que ce peuple 
navigateur n'ait etabli une colonie sur les c6tes de la 
Bretagne." But Strabo (iv. 4, 1), who extends the limits of 
GalUa Belgica southwards, places the Armoric tribes {eOvri 
T&v TrapcoKeavtT&v) within those extended limits geographi- 
cally, but does not say they were of Belgic origin. What 
their origin was is now apparent to those who are disposed 
to trust to the historical Triad, supported as it is by nu- 
merous circumstances derived from other sources. 

The Veneti of Armorica kept up a particular intercourse 
with Venedotians of Britain, and this cognate tribe flew 
to the assistance of their Continental brethren when at- 
tacked by Caesar. The Roman General describes their com- 
plete destruction ; so complete '' ut perpaucae" (out of 220 
vessels) " ex omni numero, noctis interventu, ad terram per- 
venerint'* (B. G. iii. 15), thus depriving their allies from 
Britain of the possibility of effecting their return. All this 
is in singular accordance with the account preserved in the 
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Triad, which, speaking of the second emigration from Bri- 
tain,* informs us " that it was led by Caswallon against the 
Caesarians to aid the GeU-Llydaw," the Gauls of Armorica. 
" They never returned /" There is no objection to the term 
Gauls of Armorica, because, although Veneti or Gwenneds, 

* I have already alluded to the third emigration from Britain mider Max- 
imus ^ but the account given in the Triad, of the previous expedition from 
Britain, the first of the trio, is of interest to those who may be disposed to 
place any reliance upon those curious traditional records. A chief named 
Ur, as it asserts, came from the Continent in search of recruits, and co]« 
lected upwards of 60,000 men. This body never returned : they went to 
Galas (Galatia), and became Greeks. This story accords with the famous 
expedition of the Gauls, which entered Greece two and a half centuries 
before our era, pillaged Delphi, penetrated into Thrace, and finally accepted 
a settlement as Gallogrsecians in Asia Minor. Pliny mentions, among the 
Gaulish tribes which constituted this emigration, some of the Ambiani, 
who, I have shown, may be considered the parent tribe of the Belgse of 
Wiltshire. 

This first emigration so weakened the island that it was exposed to the 
hostile invasions of a people called the Coranians (Coritani) from Pwyl, 
who established themselves in Lincolnshire. Pwyl has been explained as 
meaning Poland, or even Apulia ! but I would suggest, as a more natural 
supposition, that they came from the opposite coast of the Continent, the 
Netherlands, where the Celtic word pwl, equivalent to the Greek td^A^Js, 
and the Latin palus, implies the marshy nature of the country, and is still 
preserved in the great marsh bearing the name of the '* Peel," in Brabant. 
Thus also Holland occurs on both sides of the Channel. 

The second expedition was that led by Caswallon to assist the Veneti 
against Caesar. 

And the third on record was that under Maximus, upon his assumption of 
the purple, referred to previously ; but I may add that William of Malmes- 
bury tells us that, upon the defeat of Maximus by Theodosius, some of 
these Britons, " pars, post pugnam, ad superiores Britannos concessit." By 
the expression " superiores" he alludes to certain Britons who, under Con- 
stantine the Great, had settled in Armorica. Again, Constantinus Tyran- 
nus, a few years afterwards, " quicquid residuum erat militaris exhausit." 
So that the island, again drained of its defenders, was left open to the in- 
roads of the Picts and Scots. The Triads make Cynan Meiriadog, Prince 
of North Wales, a companion of Maximus' s expedition. It is possible he 
may have been the founder of the family of the Conans of Brittany. 
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they were incorporated in Gaul, as their kindred in our 
island did not refuse to be comprised in the general desig- 
nation of Prydain. All these ancient events, connecting 
the Veneti of Armorica with the inhabitants of Wales, are 
narrated in an unassuming style and natural order involv- 
ing nothing improbable, and are conveyed in records, the 
authenticity of which may be questioned, but which cer- 
tainly on the face of them bear an air of truth and credi- 
bility. There is yet a persistent proof of this connection 
between the two people, that of a common language ; for 
ever since the expedition against Belle-ile, in 1761, when 
the Welsh troops in our army conversed easily with the 
Bretons, this linguistic identity has been a matter of noto- 
riety. The dialect, therefore, still common to both coun- 
tries is that of the ancient Cymry or Cimbri, attended with 
such alterations as the lapse of so many ages would natu- 
rally introduce ; and this language, although comprised in 
the great Celtic family, was suflSciently different to render 
it, particularly to the ears of foreigners, completely distinct 
from that of the rest of Gaul. It is thus that Herodotus 
distinguishes the Cynetse from the Celts, for his informants, 
who visited the coasts, must have perceived in the Cimbric 
settlement at the western extremity of Gaul, a people 
different in language, manners, and name from the adjoin- 
ing tribes of the great Celtic body. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in this. Greeks and Romans called them all 
barbarians, just as an inhabitant of the East confounds all 
Europeans under the common name of Franks ; yet even 
he might discriminate between certain separate nations by 
paying attention to their respective languages. We our- 
selves well know, although descended from the same stock, 
that to us German and Anglo-Saxon are just as unintelli- 
gible as any language of a totally different origin. 

It is worth while to bestow some attention on these 
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ancient idioms. As a proof of the diversity which existed 
between the language of the Cymry and that of the other 
Gauls, although members of the same Celtic race, M. de 
Courson (p. 16) adduces the curious fact that one Guidnerth 
of Brittany, a fratricide, having been pardoned, was sent, 
in consequence of his knowing the language, to preach at 
Dol, ** in Cornu-GaUiam." This is the dialect which Giral- 
dus Cambrensis assimilates to that of Cornwall and North 
Wales (Venedotia), making at the same time this curious 
observation : " Quae quanto delicata et incomposita, magis 
tamen antiquo lingtue Britannica idiomati, ut arbitror, ap- 
propriata ;" showing, that he considered the Welsh as the 
more ancient idiom, and distinct from that of the Loe- 
grians, as they called the Belgic settlers from Gaul.* Per- 
haps we may compare their two dialects, cognate but very 
dissimilar, to any two branches of the Teutonic tongue, 
— German and English, for example. But m order to 
exhibit the modern representatives of the Gaulish and Cim- 
bric idioms, I will transcribe the two first verses of the 
137th Psalm, "By the waters of Babylon," first in Welsh 
(Cymraeg), and secondly in the Gaelic of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

I. Ctmraeo. 

1 . Wrth afonydd Babilon yno yr eisteddodom aswylasom, par feddyliason 
am Sion. 

2. Ar yr hdyg 6u mewr y cragasom ein telynau. 

II. Gaelic. 

1 . Laimh ri aimoichibh Bhabilon an sinshind, agus ghuil sinn, an nair a 
chuimuich ai Sion. 

2. Air na cramuailh seilich 'na weadhan croch dinn a clarsaichean. 

To the eye nothing can be more widely difierent, and yet 
these two languages are acknowledged to be nearly allied. 

1 The Triads which speak of the Loegrian immigrants as belonging to 
the first race of Cymry, seem to allude to the original identity of the 
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As regards the Veneti of the Adriatic, Strabo's opinion 
was in favour of their being a colony from the Veneti of 
the Western Ocean. Without being a colony, it is ex- 
tremely probable they were a branch which had emanated 
from a common stock. As such we perceive the value of 
Polybius*s remarks upon them. He must have had ample 
opportunity of inspecting the nation, and he clearly dis- 
tinguishes them from the rest of the Cisalpine Gauls. They 
do not appear included in the enumeration of the Gauls 
who crossed the Alps, because their arrival on the shores 
of the Adriatic preceded perhaps by many years, ^ and is 
quite distinct from, the settlements of the Gaulish tribes 
in the plains of the Po. The historian (ii. 23) says : Ta Be 

irpos Tov *ABptav r^ irpoariKovTa yevo9 a\\o iravv iraXaiov Sui^ 
KaT€aj(€, Trpoa-ayopevovrac Se OuperoCj roh fiev eOeai xal r^ Koa-fjup 
fipayfi BLa(f>epovT€9 KeKr&Vj yXoDTrrj S* aXXolrj j(pcifi€VOi. This 

diflferent tongue was a marked distinction from the neigh- 
bouring Celts, but forms no objection to its having been 
identical with that of the Veneti of Armorica, of whom 
Polybius knew nothing. Scylax, almost as clearly as Po- 
lybius, draws a line of demarcation between the Veneti of 
the Po, and their neighbours the Celts (Perip. 18, p. 6, ed., 

Hudson) : Mera Be Tvpprjvovs elai KeXrol' . . . fiera Be KeXrov? 
Everot eiaiv eOvos icai irora/ios HpiBavos ev avrols. As the 

river is described as being in their territory, they may be 
supposed to have named it ; a point which may be con- 
sidered as I advance. Strabo rejects and Polybius passes 

Cwmry and the Gauls, as being both of the great Celtic family. S. Turner 
(i. 2) refers for proof that the Celts were Cimmerians (i. e, that the Cymry 
were Celts), to Appian in Illyr. p. 1196, and De Bell. Civil, i. p. 625. 
Diod. Sic. lib. v. p. 309, and Plutarch in Mario. 

' See Plin. N. H. vi. 2. Livy (v. 33) says the Tuscans occupied all the 
country subsequently Cisalpine Gaul, " excepto Venetorum angulo." It 
would appear from this, that the Veneti were established at the mouth of 
the Po long before the Gauls descended upon Italy and ejected the Tuscans. 
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unnoticed the poetical origin of this people in Asia Minor. 
The Lake of Constance bore the name of " Lacus Vene- 
tus/' and, from all these dispersed notices of a dispersed 
tribe, it is not unreasonable to consider as portions of 
one family, the Veneti of the western coast of Britain, the 
Veneti of Armorica, those perhaps of the Lake of Con- 
stance, and even those of the Baltic coast, who, under the 
name of the Venedi or Wends, occupied the shores of that 
sea from the Schlei to the mouth of the Vistula. With 
respect to those Venedi or Wenden of Prussia, they are 
the more remarkable, because in their territory or neigh- 
bourhood a river named Eridanus was reported to exist in 
times so very early that even Herodotus deemed its exist- 
ence a fable. The modern Wenden, as is stated in one of 
the volumes of the * Cambro-Briton,' speak a language which 
agrees with the Welsh. Other authorities assign it to a 
Sclavonic origin. Be it what it may, an attempt was made 
in 1 708 to extinguish it. But Frederick of Prussia, instead 
of listening to so absurd a suggestion, directed pastors to be 
procured for the Wenden who spoke their language, ** For- 
asmuch,'* he adds, with great mjignanimity, **we do not 
remember that the use of that language has been forbidden 
by any edict or Royal mandate, but on the contrary, we 
think it a glory to have a people of a foreign language 
among our subjects." Whatever they were, they occupied 
a situation similar to those chosen by the Veneti wherever 
they appear. The races so named are found upon the same 
sort of swampy, fishy coasts, the mouths of rivers, and in- 
lets of the sea. If the same as the Cimmerians, they are 
universally the occupants of swamps and estuaries, from the 
Palus Mseotis to the coasts of Britain ; attached, it would 
seem, to such localities, just as the Dutch have carried their 
taste for such places into the New World, and found con- 
genial habitations in the marshes of Demerara and Esse- 

p 
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quibo. We find the Cimmerians, Cimbri, or Cymry, at the 
mouth of the Elbe ; the Sinus Venedicus, now the Gulf of 
Dantzig ; in the lagoons of Quiberon Bay ; Vannes, where 
the name of Quimber still betrays a connection with Cim- 
ber ; at the mouth of the Po, in the Venetian islets ; possibly 
on the moist banks of the Lacus Venetus, Constance ; at 
the shoals of the Sea of Azof, the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; 
and the Quenneds (Veneti) of Britain, although not at the 
embouchure of any particular river, were nevertheless not 
unprovided with an extent of lowlands along the coasts of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. To these may be added the 
Cimbri, mentioned by Richard of Cirencester, who occupied 
the swamps of Somersetshire. These marshes, now drained 
by numerous RhineSy once resembled arms of the sea, pe- 
netnUing inland from the Bristol Channel, — a very proper 
alH>do for that people, in accordance with their usual se- 
lected situations ; and there perhaps we may still discover 
some vestiges of the common name for their "gentis 
Ci\put," Gwent or Vent, in the word Quant-ocky or, as it is 
written in * Domesday,* Cant-oche. The hills also of Camel, 
like Camulodunum, bespeak the tutelage of the Celtic war- 
gt>d» Cumulus* Tliis country also was the abode of their 
mighty Arthur^ something more than mythical, whose 
pnwcss aud fame extended from Cumbria to Camdot, and 
who, when his exploits and festivals were brought to a dose, 
rt>pi^tHU and still reposes, with the memory of his tmola 
n>himia^ at GU\stai\bury, which then rose an island above the 
surrounding lakes. Out of the turbaries of these marshes, 
the iHuldlccf^ i^^the conxdes of the Cimbri have been extracted, 
piwi^dy similar to those used by Cymraeg of the present 
tlay % Claudiai\> iis late as the fourth consulship of Honorius, 
iHmtiuue^ to associate the Cimbri with tuarshes : — 

^^ L»ttd^«e pdioidibvs exit 
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Ducange, as quoted by Walckenaer (i. 379), tells us in 
his glossary that venna signifies a '* fisherman/' and as such 
may be the origin of the name of Veneti. We find them 
recorded as skilful in boating ; and, singularly enough, Lu- 
can speaks of the Venetians and Britons, in the same breath, 
as proficients in such navigation : 

*' Sic Venetus stagnante Pado> fusoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano." 

But although this etymology may seem plausible^ it 
may be disputed upon other grounds. Ghven in their lan- 
guage signifies " white," and is so used in the composition 
of words in the Breton language. " Gwen-golo," for in- 
stance, is the month of September ; that is, the white-straw 
month. If hereafter it shall be discovered that the Celtic 
tribes designated themselves after particular colours, — a 
discovery I do not consider unlikely, — perhaps the Veneti 
or Gwents were ** the whites,*' as the AUobroges are known 
to have their appellation explained as meaning ** Strangers 
basanneSy^' — that is, ** rufous." ^ The Veneti, in their vari- 
ous positions, seem to have been the disjecta membra of 
one roaming tribe. '' The Cimbri," says Strabo (vii. 2, 1), 

^ '* Velaun" frequently appears in composition. " Cassi-velauni," 
" Catti-velauni," '* Sega-velauni," etc., and may mean yellow, as it does 
in the famous name of JAe-welfyn, the " Yellow Lion." In the JSdui and 
Man-(&<-bii, the descendants of ** gloomy Dis," we have the common Celtic 
word dhu, **black," continually occurring in names. — ** Douglas/' the ** dark 
pale man ;** ** Rhoderic Dhu/' etc. The Britanni have had their name deduced 
from brith, '* paint" (Camden and Temple), answering to the vitr-nm of 
Caesar, that is, ** blue woad." The Vellavi and Helvii were dismembered 
portions of the Arvemi. Helvus is old Latin for "yellow /* and Lucan calls 
the Rutheni, adjuncts of the Helvii, ** flavi Rutheni/' In later times the 
fashionable colour for garments in Gaul seems to have been generally 
"rufous/* According to Martial, "Roma magis nigris placatur, Gallia 
rujUy The Irish and Gaels of the sixteenth century wore saffron-coloured 
plaids (Lindsay, of Piscottie, etc. ; Thos. Smibert, ' Clans of the High- 
lands'). 

F 2 
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**lead a wanderiog life;" and again, when quoting Posi- 
donius, he conjectures they might have made an expedition 
as far as the Palus Mseotis. Under their own appellation 
of Cymry or Cimbri, they appear in Holstein, Britain, and 
Gaul; and under the classical guise of Cimmerii they 
penetrated into Asia Minor, and have left an imperishable 
monument of their temporary occupation of the Tauride 
peninsula in the memorable name of the Crimea. 

The venerable Richard of Cirencester remarks (i. 3, 3), 
" If I were inclined to indulge in a conjecture, I might here 
mention that the Veneti, in their commercial expeditions, 
first introduced inhabitants and religion into this country." 
Had the ancient monk been aware of the words of the 
historical Triads, he would doubtless have established the 
connection thus alluded to between the continental and 
insular Veneti, not by colonizing the one from the other, 
but by their having been simultaneous colonies from the 
same stock. His conjecture that they introduced religion 
into the island is very significant, and is well worthy of 
consideration, and such I shall endeavour to bestow upon 
it as 1 proceed. At present it is necessary to investigate 
these Cymry or Cimbri in their original continental posi- 
tion, upon the shores of that " hazy ocean" over which they 
sent their swarms to Britain and Armorica. 

We must accept these Cymry of the Welsh Triads as the 
genuine Cimbri of the Cimbric Chersonese, now Jutland, 
in which form they appear in the records of the Greek 
and Latin authors. Their identity has never, I believe, 
been disputed. Their names correspond ; and their position 
on the shores of the German Ocean is immediately oppo- 
site to those parts of Britain to which these early emigrants 
were first led. Unlike the Belgae, who doubtless passed the 
Straits of Calais, "unde erat brevissimus in Britanniam 
trajectus," they had a wider and more dangerous passage 
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to perform, well characterized by the epithet " hazy " ap- 
plied to that North Sea, so notorious for its fogs and va- 
pours. The emigrants did not, of course, comprise the 
entire population ; enough of the tribe remained in their 
original continental settlement to send forth another swarm 
in the second century before our era, suJEcient to devastate 
Gaul, Spain, and Germany; and to throw Rome herself 
into the greatest consternation. The ' Cimbric Chersonese 
and its adjoining territories formed the patria of these ce- 
lebrated Cimbri. In those regions, dating from the very 
earliest annals of the world, they remained more or less 
populous and powerful, until the middle of the second cen- 
tury of our era, when the Saxons appear to have supplanted 
them ; and, like them, from the same shores, made a descent 
upon Britain. It is curious that the Celtic and Teutonic 
invasions of our island should both have issued from the 
same region, both fraught with consequences of the great- 
est import to Britain and to mankind in general. In these 
days there are not wanting prophets to pretend to announce 
that the Sclavonic races are destined to have their turn as 
the dominant power of Europe ; and those who put faith in 
such predictions may look forward to the completion of the 
triad of invasions, by figuring to themselves some future 
inroad of this third race in the human family, and possibly 
from the same quarter of Europe. 

The Cimbri were, doubtless, members of the Celtic race,^ 

* " Galli *' and " Cimbri " seem to have been used indifferently by early 
Roman writers. " Marias influentes in Italiam Gallorum copias repressit.'^ 
(Cicero). The inscription upon the scutum Cimbricum (Remesius, 347), 
*' Pictum Galium in Mariano scuto Cimbrico " is not of much consequence 
— not enough to alter the name of a whole nation. " Galli quos Cimbros 
appellant "(-^PP^^^* ^^ lUyr., speaking of the Gauls under Brennus, who at- 
tacked Delphi). Lucan calls the man who went to assassinate Marius, a 
Cimber; Livy, and the other authors, a GauL Plutarch (in Sertorio) in- 
timates that the Cimbri and the Gauls spoke the same language (Walck. i. 
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but never so extended as that immense people. They ac- 
quired renown, as celebrated in Grecian story ; and again, 
more particularly in the great Cimbric war of Marius. They 
were unquestionably Celts, although, from a diversity of 
dialect, doubts have been thrown upon this point. It is 
true they were associated with certain Teutons in their fa- 
mous irruption into southern Europe, but the very use of 
the word Teutons C'Cimbri et Teutones'') implies a distinc- 
tion between them and their companions of German blood : 
they were, in fact, two hostile races in a state of momentary 
alliance, after the absorption of a great portion of their ter- 
ritory by the ocean compelled them to seek, by fair means 
or foul, for fresh settlements. This is the only occasion 
of their appearing united ; for wherever we meet them, the 
Celtic and Teutonic bloods were in a state of violent an- 
tipathy. 

Strabo (vii. 2, 2) informs us that the Cimbri were the 

90). There may be some doubts as to this inference drawn from the pas- 
sage in Plutarch. Sertorius, in order to act as a spy, learnt the Gaulish 
language and adopted the dress : this would have answered his purpose 
among the Teutons, but a Gaulish tribe would have detected him. 

We have many etymological attempts to explain the name of the Cimbri. 
M. Feret (M^m. d'Acad. d'Inscript.) informs us that Kiempe or Kiemper= 
(low Latin) canipio, pugil, gladiator, Ducange, Rudbek, Olaus Wormius, 
and others, give us Kempa (A. S.)=mi7e5/ Compff (Teuton) =iW/tfm , • 
KempfFer=5c//a^or; Kemper (Belgic^), athleta, pugil; Cimber or Kimri=: 
XrjoTTJs, brigand. Festus translates " Kimber " by soldatus; " Cimbri lingu^ 
Gallic^ latrones dicuntur, qui conducti militant." But for an etymology 
exhibiting a rare fancy, see Tzschuck ad Pompon. Mel. i. 2, 5 : ** Sed quae- 
rendum cur * Cimmerii ' dicti ? Fortasse quia ra. i]pui, id est, monumental^ 
solum suorum colerent : quod etymon adfert Eustathius in Odyss. ii., ip- 
sique leguntur apud Herodot. iv. 127, et Valer, Max. v. 4 ext. 5, pug- 
nandi initium, Dario respondisse, fugiendique finem se non facturos, nisi cum 
ad suorum monumenta pervenissent, ibique acerrime pro aris et focis, ut 
vulgo dicitur, pugnaturos ; ut prorsus tum nomades vere nominari possent, 
atque Kciftcvot cv ^/:>u>ts=Ktfi/x€pibi." No one ought to complain of ancient 
etymologies after this. 
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same people called by the Greeks Cimmerii. Under this 
name, we find them in two widely different positions at the 
north-western and north-eastern extremities of the then 
known world, — in the peninsula of Jutland upon the Ger- 
man Ocean, and in that of Tauris in the Black Sea. From 
this circumstance, and from the extraordinary perplexity 
which a constant confusion of names and places has pro- 
duced, the greatest disorder has occurred to ancient geo- 
graphy, and one of the grandest portions of Homeric 
poetry been debased and vitiated, and condemned to mis- 
interpretations from which it is almost hopeless to expect 
disembarrassment. 

No one can peruse Strabo, and more especially his first 
and tenth books, without perceiving the profound venera- 
tion which the great geographer entertains for Homer, his 
constant authority, although preceding him by some 800 
years.^ The Homeric poems appear as a foundation for 
all early geography, and as a testimony and support for all 
the more recent. That they were entitled to this high ap- 
preciation is evinced by the way in which they held the 
ground through so many ages. But unfortunately, even for 
Strabo, the gigantic and magnificent proportions of the Ho- 
meric system were degraded into a miserable insignificance 
by his followers. In the same way the true and simple sub- 
Umity of the Solar System of Pythagoras, was debased into 
confusion and worthlessness by Ptolemy and his disciples, 

** Who gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o*er. 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb ! " 

Mr. Grote (i. p. 334-8) alludes to the transposition of 

* Strabo x. " Hie (Strabo) quicquid geographicse rei ipse cognoveret, 
illud Homero quoque olim cognitum ipse velit : Ta 8* 'O/x^pov a-Keif/iws Sctrat 
Kpiruajs irovrjrucS}^ Xcyovros kol ov ra vvv dAAA t ap^(aia., c5v o ^ovos r^fiav' 
fmK€ Ttt TToXXa. Verba pulcherrima ! " (Not. ad Scylac. ed. Gail.) 
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epical localities, describing fabulous geography gradually 
modified, as real geographical knowledge increased, but 
within a limited space ; what was beyond that hmit need 
not be immediately pronounced as fabulous, although it was 
unquestionably mixed up with fable ; to force it into new 
and inapplicable localities, only tended to confusion ; and 
showed that the science, in extent at least, had retrograded. 
Thus, if the enlarged knowledge of early geography had not 
been lost or contracted after the time of the Phoenicians, to 
w^hom Homer must have been so much indebted for his in- 
formation, who could reasonably have doubted the plain fact 
conveyed in the expressive words of the poet, that the Cim- 
merians dwelt upon the shores of the great western Ocean? 
— that they were covered with vapours and clouds, and 
immediately in the region of the setting sun ? But these 
views dissolved away with the dissolution of the Phoenician 
power and naval enterprise ; and when, at length, after 
some centuries, it was attempted to rediscover the scenes of 
the Odyssey, all clue had been lost, and the real localities 
were as much unknown as if they had been in America or 
Australia. Then it was that the first early Greek navi- 
gators found it more convenient to see the Homeric Hades 
and the setting sun among the then known Cimmerians of 
the Eastern Euxine, or, even still more absurdly, upon the 
warm and genial shores of Italy. In later times these errors 
seem to have been detected, as the knowledge of the north- 
western parts of Europe became enlarged,^ and some feeble 
attempts were made to correct them ; but this mistaken 
system, adopted by subsequent poets, had sunk too deeply 

^ That is, after the time of Julius Caesar, when it was too late to alter 
the established geography. Ovroj yap ttjv ^Vinfialtav "qycfwviav cts ciccu^ ra 
fiyyf] TToppwraTO) 7rpoj8€j8a(ras, Trarra tov Trporcpov ayvoor/icvov towov hroitjo'e 
ir€a'€iv dsfTvvra^iv toroptas (Diod. Sic, Frag. 18 ad fin., speaking of Britain 
and the north of Europe). 
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into the minds of the ancients ever to be eradicated ; and 
to hazard an opinion that Homer had ever intended to con- 
duct his hero into the German Ocean was only met with 
incredulity and ridicule. Poor Strabo, 6 recoypa^^^ as em- 
phatically called, labours under the greatest difficulties in 
his energy to defend Homer against all comers : rejecting 
the Neapolitan Cimmerii, and perceiving the necessity of 
placing them on aUy if not fAe, Ocean, he imagines the mighty 
poet to have considered the Pontus Euxinus as a sort of ex- 

Ocean, — axnrep aXKov rtva ^ilKeavoVy a species of i^cDKeavca-' 

fios. He there finds some Cimmerii, certainly, but he fails 
in proving that Homer knew anything of them, although 
he asserts they penetrated into Ionia, KaT avrov, ^ fiixpov 
irpo avrovy an expression vague in itself, and quite unsup- 
ported in history ; Homer does not even name the Cim- 
merii of the Pontus, and yet he speaks of the other inhabi- 
tants of those regions, the Abii, Galactophagi, etc. I shall 
reserve for some supplementary pages a few remarks upon 
this point, as well as upon others connected with the cor- 
rupted but not corrupt geography of the Odyssey. But I 
will here assume, what I believe to have been strictly the 
case, that we may rest assured, by the words of Homer, 
that the Cimmerii or Cimbri of his time, some eight or 
nine centuries before our era, were the occupants of the 
very position upon the great western ocean where they had 
been discovered and described by Phoenician adventurers, 
and whence they sent their colonists over the ** hazy sea," 
and where a remnant of them remained in spite of vari- 
ojas emigrations, and of territories contracted by repeated 
inundations, until they finally disappeared before the con- 
quering Saxons. 

We cannot hope to get at the date of the first settlement 
of these Cimmerii (Cimbri or Cymry) in Britain except ap- 
proximately ; but as it was contemporaneous with that of 
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the Cynetae in Armorica, we know it must have been consi- 
derably before the time of Herodotus, sufficiently so for the 
latter people to have become noticeable by the Phoenicians, 
from whom, and from whom alone, Herodotus must have 
been, directly or indirectly, like Homer four centuries before 
him, indebted for all information respecting this part of 
Europe. This would carry the invasion of the Cjnoary up 
to a very remote period, when there was nothing to resist 
their settlement; for we may reasonably conclude they 
were the first wave in the tide of the human race which, 
rolling continuously from Asia and the East, reached even- 
tually the coasts of Britain. But Britain it was not then 
called; and in endeavouring to fix a period when that 
name was first apphed to it, we may possibly obtain some 
valid data for establishing the moment of the Belgic immi- 
gration. 

The only chance of arriving at the epochs of these suc- 
cessive settlements rests upon the successive names which 
the island appears to have borne, because it seems natural 
that each tribe of visitors or settlers would have called it 
by some name in correspondence either with their own 
national appellation or with their particular language. The 
historical Triads simply inform us that Brydain or Britannia 
was the received name after the invasion of Prydain and his 
followers. It is however to classical authors we must refer 
in the hope of extending this knowledge, and the first on 
the list is the well-known passage in the pseudo-Aristotle 

(De Mundo, iv. 26), *Ev rovrtp (SiKeav^) y€ firjv vrjaoi fieyiaralre 
Tirfxavovaiv ovaai^ Buo Bperawuccu^Xeyofia/cu AXfiuov Kcu^Iepvth^ 

* " In Graelic, lar signifies behind or westward. Hence leme, Ireland, cor- 
rapted into Hibernian which induced the idea of winter and uninhabitahi- 
lity" (Winning). The Orientals, facing the rising sun as the object of 
their adoration, considered the west behind^ the south the right-hand, and 
the north the left. Thus Decca = Aaxy6i = south country, the Deccan; 
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inrep roif9 KeKrovs tcev/ievat. Upon these words those of Pliny 
are of course founded (N. H. iv. 30), " Britannia Insula, 
claraGrsecis nostrisque monumentis; Albion ipsi nomen fuit, 
nunc Britanniae vocarentur omnes/' Upon these positive 
assurances we may rest satisfied that the earliest name for 
Britain recorded in genuine history was Albion ; and it will 
be worth while to inquire upon what authority Aristotle, 
or whoever wrote the treatise * De Mundo * which passes 
under his name, acquired the knowledge of the name of an 
island so remote at that period from the sphere of Grecian 
navigation. I must, however, first remark that I have not 
taken into consideration the Cassiterides of Herodotus, al- 
though an authority anterior to that of Aristotle, and which 
usually forms the starting-post for all that is written about 
the first appearance of Britain on the face of the earth. 
His words are doubtless of high interest to us ; but as his 
name, Cassiterides, is simply Greek, meaning no more 
than " Tin-islands," it is of no value in the prosecution of 
any inquiry respecting the aboriginal, and, as I may say, 
the native appellation for the country. It is enough to 
show the very early period at which that metal formed an 
article of export from Cornwall and Scilly, conveyed to 



Sanskrit, Daks-ina, the right hand. Thus the Scaan gates of Ilium were 
the left or northern portals of the city. The Britannic Islands, being, as 
it were, in the rear of the habitable earth, associated by the ancients with 
horrible ideas of distance, of gloom, of cold, and of terrors accompanying 
the setting sun, became, as I have before remarked, the assumed abode of 
Hades — the receptacle of the ghosts of the departed — the region of death 
itself. This opinion, originating in natural causes, appears to have been 
universally prevalent. Even at the present day, the Chinese, as we are in- 
formed upon no less an authority than that of Commissioner Yeh, consider 
the East, the ** Sengchi" — that is, the principle of Life — as the West is 
held by them to be the principle of Death. The dualistic monotheism of 
Zoroaster exhibits the antagonistic principles of Light and Darkness as 
equivalent to good and evil, — to Life and Death. 
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Greece, where it may have served to ornament the shields 
of the Homeric heroes,^ transmitted, as we cannot doubt^ 
by Phoenician merchants. On this subject, and on the 
fanciful supposition of Bochart that the name of Britannia 
was derived from the Phcenician Bara-tanac, " the Land of 
Tin," much has been written, and no more need be said. 
But I will advert, before proceeding to the attempt of in- 
vestigating Aristotle's testimony, to a name of which we 
have a traditional record through classical authors, reported 
to have been borne by our island in times anterior to those 
when it was designated Albion, — and this is Samothea. 
Whatever becomes of Baratanac," we have here at least a 
name which we cannot hesitate to ascribe to a Phcenician 
origin. Wherever that singular people had appeared as 
the possessors or visitors of some sacred island (for all 
islands seem to have been deemed sacred), we find this 
name, Samos or Same, left as a memorial of their settle- 



^ At a later period tin was used in the construction of the Parthenon. 
Those travellers who, at the beginning of this century, had an opportunity 
of examining some of the fallen columns of that majestic structure, perceived 
that the frusta were steadied together by pieces of cypress-wood, and tm 
introduced into their centres. Tin of course might have been brought 
from Spain as well as from Britain. The entrep6t for tin between 
the natives of Cornwall and the merchants who resorted thither was an 
island called Ictis, which has been recognized as Mount St. Michael, and, 
singularly enough, has its corresponding Mont St. Michel upon the coast 
of Brittany. Ictis has been erroneously conjectured to be the Isle of 
Wight. Probably both Ictis and Vectis owe their designations to the 
same origin, which is given by Nennius (c. ii.) when speaking of the Isle 
of Wight : ** Quae vocatur With, quam Britanni insulam Gueid vel Guith 
vocant, quod Latin^ divortium dici potest." The Romans introduced a 
translation of the word, — at least it appears in its Latin form in Bede, — and 
it still remains the name of the divisive channel between the island and 
the main. " Sita est autem haec insula contra medium australium Saxonum 
et Gevissorum interposito pelago latitudinis trium millium, quod vocatur 
Solvente" (Bede, iv. 16). 
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ment. Strabo (viii. 3, 19) says, Sdfiov9 IkoKovv ra v^. 
Samd in Arabic means " high," hence the term Samd 'on^ 
" heaven," and the same word used in all the cognate dia- 
lects, and among them the Phoenician, to which we must 
refer all these dispersed places bearing the names of Same 
or Samos. As such they required an interpretation to be 
made intelligible in Greek, for Diodorus Siculus (iii. 55), 
speaking of Samothrace, an ancient settlement of the Phoe- 
nicians, to which it will be necessary to pay much atten- 
tion as we proceed, says, Sa/noOpd/CTjv^ oirep elvat fieOep/irf* 
vevofjuevov ets ti]V * EXKrjvctcqv BulKcktov, lepav vrjaov. Leaving, 

therefore, this ancient name for Britain, Samothea,^ as one 
of the few relics left by the Phoenicians of their primeval 
intercourse with the island, and the probable if not the 
genuine appellation they bestowed upon it, I shall go on 
to the next era in its nomenclature, when it appears in 
Aristotle as Albion, and endeavour to discover both the 
time and authority for its introduction. The treatise * De 
Mundo' was written about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, at a time when the author 
would unquestionably have had access to Carthaginian au- 
thorities, because Herodotus, who preceded him, continu- 
ally appeals to Carthaginian information. Among these 
we have on record the exploratory voyage of Himilco, the 
narrative of which has unfortunately never come down to 
us. We learn from Pliny (N. H. ii. 67, and v. 1) that when 
Carthage was in its most flourishing condition, — "Car- 
thaginis potentisl florente,*' " Punicis rebus florentissimis,'* 

^ Bishop Dale, Bishop of Ossory, 1553-1563, revived this ancient legend 
respecting Samothea in his 'Illustrium Majoris Britannise Scriptorum/ 
which, it must be confessed, rests upon very weak foundations. If a fig- 
ment, it is at least a happy one ; for what more likely than that the Phoe- 
nician firpruTod should have bestowed upon Britain a name which they ap- 
plied so generally to their discoveries ? 
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— two expeditions were sent forth by the State, one under 
Hanno, to explore and colonize the western coast of Africa, 
the other, at the same time, under Himilco, to examine the 
shores of Europe. '' Sicut ad extera Europae noscenda mis- 
sus eodem tempore Himilco/* If, therefore, it is possible 
to ascertain the date of Hanno's voyage, we should be en- 
abled to fix the date of that of Himilco also. The words 
"Punicis rebus florentissimis " are somewhat vague, and 
have therefore been the cause of much discordant opinion 
as to the era to which they refer. Dodwell places Hanno 
after Gelo's peace,^ b.c. 478, not before the year 408 b.c; 
so does Campomanes, the Spanish editor of the treatise, and 
he has the support of Malte-Brun and others. On the 
other hand, Hisman, Bougainville, Sainte-Croix, Falconer, 
and the more recent editor and critic, Gail, are of opinion 
that the expedition took place as early as 570 b.c It ap- 
pears to me, however, as certain that it must have been 
performed prior to the first-named period, from this simple 
circumstance. Herodotus (iv. 196) speaks of the trade of 
the Carthaginians to the gold-coast of Africa as an esta- 
blished commerce, whereas the whole tenour of Hanno's 
narrative proves that his must have been the first practical 
expedition in that direction for the purpose of discovery and 

^ On the very day that the Greeks were contending with their Asiatic 
invaders at Thermopylae, their colonists in Sicily, under Gelo, defeated 
Amilcar and the Carthaginians, thus simultaneously defending the cradle 
of literature and the fine arts at each extremity of its territories. The 
peace of Gelo was, according to Montesquieu, "the nohlest treaty of 
peace ever mentioned in history, hecause the victorious Sicilians stipulated 
that Carthage should abandon its barbarous practice of human sacrifices," 
They had been in the habit of sacrificing their children to Melkarth. 
Nevertheless I do not know where this treaty is recorded, not having 
found any allusion to this clause of it in Diodorus Siculus. It seems to 
rest upon the authority of the Schol. ad Find. Pyth. ii. b : /jLrf di^^Minro- 
OvT€iv. 
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for the formation of various settlements, — factories, as we 
should call them in these days. He makes no mention of 
gold, to which Herodotus alludes ; he describes the country 
as perfectly new to him, and says nothing about any pre- 
vious explorations. Some time must have elapsed before 
the commerce could have been developed to the extent 
described by Herodotus, supposing it to have commenced 
with Hanno. We must therefore, as it appears to me, 
admit the historian, whose date would be about 400 b.c, 
to have lived considerably subsequent to the period of 
Hanno's voyage. 

To ascend still higher in chronology : Bougainville seems 
justified in assuming that this expedition must have been 
before 480 b.c, because at that time Carthage was com- 
pletely occupied with the Sicilian wars, to which those with 
Rome succeeded. Even as early as 509 b.c the Carthagi- 
nians made a treaty with the Romans, in which the latter 
engaged not to navigate beyond the Hermaean promontory 
(Polyb. iii. 22). But if we ascend to a period of 500 years 
and upwards before our era, we attain a century during 
which Carthage may be safely aflSrmed to have made the 
greatest progress. Its prosperity no doubt arose upon the 
ruins of Phoenician commerce. About 600 years before 
Christ, the Tyrians were oppressed by the Assyrians under 
Salmasser, and the Carthaginians willingly lent assistance 
to their parent State. Immediately afterwards, in the time 
of Croesus (b.c 592), there was a Hanno in existence of 
much fame ; Anachar&is is reported to have sent a letter 
to him (Cic. Tusc. v. 32) , and this in all probability is the 
Hanno who rendered his country independent of the Ty- 
rians : KapyrjjhovLovs Be ' Avvtov fi€v ami Tvpccov eiroLrja-e Al^vas 

(Dio. Chrysostom. Orat. xxv.). From this period, during 
some four centuries, the commerce and the entire traffic of 
the western portion of the Mediterranean, as well as what- 
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ever existed in the external ocean, fell into the hands of the 
Carthaginians exclusively ; and it is natural to believe the 
energy of a young enterprising people would have prompted 
them to lose no time in opening new channels to their 
commerce. It is, then, early in the sixth century before our 
era that I am led to believe these Carthaginian voyages of 
discovery were sent forth. 

While the voyage of Hanno produced the curious narra- 
tive which has descended to our times, that of Himilco has 
produced nothing of which we have any record, imless it is 
that to his report Aristotle was beholden for a knowledge 
of the name of our island, as Himilco found it expressed, 
probably by its continental neighbours, that, namely, of Al- 
bion,^ of which an easy explanation is afforded in the Celtic 
words, Alb, In, — " the White Island," by which the inha- 
bitants of the opposite coast of Gaul, or the rare mariner 
along its inhospitable shore would not have failed to de- 

* Festus Avienus, O.M. 90,. gives the names according to Himilco, Albion 
and Hibemi ; and he professes to write from Carthaginian annals ; and 
his words certainly support the tradition of the previous name of Samo- 
thea. 

The geography of Avienus (* Ora Maritima') although curious and valu- 
able in many respects, is often confused, unintelligible, obsolete, and fabu- 
lous, abounding with names which are met with in no other author. He 
commences his descriptions at Gades, to which he gives the Phoenician 
appellation Gaddir (1. 85); but he makes so many false starts, so fre- 
quently returning to the point whence he set forth, that it is difficult to 
follow him, or to ascertain at all times whether he is leading us inside or 
outside of the Columns. In the outside he jumps from Gaddir to the 
Insulse iEstrymnides (1. 96) : 

** Laxe jacentes, et metaUo divites, 
Stanni atque plumbi," 

describing the merchants with their vessels made of hides. Thence (108), 

" Duobus in Sacram (sic insulam 
Dixere priores) soHbus cursus est," 

which, according to him, is Hibernia; but his expression that it was called 
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scribe and designate it. May we then be justified in assert- 
ing that, as late as the sixth or fifth century before Christ, 
the name of the island was not Britannia, but Albion ? As- 
suming this to be admitted, the next step in the progress 
of inquiry is that of ascertaining when the succeeding al- 
teration in the appellation occurred, and "Albion" gave 
way to " Britannia.** In this there is less difficulty. 

While the Carthaginian State was waning, under the ag- 
gressive influence of Rome, as a naval and military Power, 
a commercial antagonist was springing up in the Greek 
mercantile town of Marseilles. From that city, two Greek 
travellers, like the two discoverers sent out by Carthage, 
Euthymenes and Pytheas, prosecuted exploratory voyages 
in directions similar to those of Hanno and Himilco. Eu- 
thymenes is stated to have followed the coast of Africa, 

4 

by the ancients Sacrqun Insulam would seem to allude to the name of Samo- 
thea. The Carthaginian colonists — 

" Hsec adibant seqnora 
Quae Himilco Poenus mensibus vix quatuor, 
Ut ipse semet re probasse retulit 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti, advenit." 

This at all events proves that Himilco must have left a journal of his 
voyage, to which Avienus must have had access, and his statement, in this 
portion at least, is intelligible. The Carthaginian voyager encounters a 
sluggish sea loaded with weed. The direction of the voyage makes it suffi- 
ciently evident that he is not in the Mar di Sargasso of the Atlantic, but 
in the neighbourhood of the British Isles, probably amongst the shoals of 
the coasts of the Netherlands, which in those days were far more exten- 
sive than at present. An Ophiusa is mentioned, which would seem a 
Phoenician word corresponding with that of the Balearic Islands and with 
the original name of Rhodes, according to Strabo (xiv. 2, 7). Avienus, 
after some confusion and a return to Tartessus and Gaddir, appears to 
take a fresh departure, and gives us a description of the Northern Oceanic 
shores, in some very remarkable lines, — 374, " Ultra has columnas" (omit- 
ting lines 374 to 401), to 415 inclusive. In line 121 he has ** segni humor 
sequoris" (Cronii). See Orph. Fragm. 1100. 

G 
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a& far as a great gulf, into which a considerable river, full 
of crocodiles, disembogued (Senec. Quaest. Nat. iv. 2 ; Plu- 
tarch, Plac. Phil. i. 1 ; and Arist. Orat. ^gypt.). Pytheas, 
who made perhaps two voyages, went from Marseilles to 
Cadiz, thence up the coast of Europe to Britain ; whence, 
after six days' navigation northwards, he reached Thule, 
where he found the day at the solstice to be twenty-four 
hours long ; he must therefore have reached 66° 30' north 
latitude. He proceeded into the Baltic, to the mouth' of a 
river he calls the Tanais. Two works which he composed 
were in existence as late as the time of Stephanus of By- 
zantium, in the fifth century of our era ; and our curiosity 
would be intensely excited and gratified should these ma- 
nuscripts ever again be brought to light. Of these two 
works (geminus Isagoge)^ one was a description of the ocean, 
being an account 6f his voyage from Gades to Thule. 

M. de Bourgainville, at great length (Mdmoires de la So- 
ci^te dTnscriptions, vol. xix. p. 146), wishes to make out 
that Pytheas's expedition was undertaken solely for the pur- 
pose of establishing a commerce. As a philosopher, he may 
well be supposed to have travelled from a laudable curi- 
osity, and for the purpose of acquiring scientific information. 
Whatever may have been his motive, we cannot doubt but 
his discoveries first led the merchants of Marseilles to direct 
their attention to the " land of tin." For we find from Po- 
sidonius's evidence, recorded by Strabo, that their inter- 
course with Britain was already established in his time ; and 
grew up to important dimensions in the time of Diodorus 
Siculus ; — the intercourse with Britain^ for by that name, 
after the time of Pytheas, we find our island to take its 
place in history. What the Phoenicians might have named 
in their own dialect Samothea, — ^what Herodotus calls in his 
language Cassiterides, — what Himilco found and reported 
under the simple Celtic appellation of Alb-In^ the " White 
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Isle/* — Pytheas reproduces under the familiar Dame of Bm 
tannia. It is at once evident that between the time of the 
voyage of Himilco and that of Pytheas the change had oc- 
curred ; which can only be ascribed to the permanent set- 
tlement of the Britanni. 

There are various conjectures as to the period at which 
Pjrtheas travelled. Vossius and P. Hardouin place him in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who came to the throne 
284 B.C. Grassendi and Sanson, by their misinterpretation 
of the passage in Strabo, would make him contemporary 
with P. Scipio, who was Consul 218 b.c. M. de Bourgain- 
ville, himself, argues that he must have lived prior to the 
time of Alexander ; which would have been about 350 e.g., 
because Aristotle (Meteorolog. ii. 5) says that the north of 
Europe is inhabited as far as the countries to which the 
" lucida Coronae Borealis "^ nevfer sets, which is only at the 
67° N. L., and Pytheas is the only person who could have 
given him that information. This however is only conjec- 
tural on the part of Bourgainville, because it is very pos- 
sible that Alistotle may have founded this assertion upon 
Phoenician or C^trthaginian authorities ; however, we know 
he must have preceded Eratosthenes, because, according to 
Strabo, Polybius wonders how the latter geographer should 
have given credit to his stories ; and as Eratosthenes was 
born 276 b.c, we may be tolerably safe in assigning an epoch 
to Pjrtheas of about 300 years before our era. If, therefore, 
Himilco returns frqm his discoveries along the Atlantic 
coast of Europe, 500 years before Christ, with a report of 
the isle of Albin or Albion, and Pytheas, two centuries later, 
announces it to the world under the name of Britannia, no 

^ To. ff vTTo Ttfv "ApKTOV w5 \frvxov9 SioucriTiUy 0cp€rai ^€ kol 6 Src^oi^os 
Kara tcwtov tov tottov. ^atvcrat yap vTrepKeffxsXrj^ ytvo/xcvos rj/uv, orav rj 
Kara rov fiearafippivov. — Ilepi ©av/AcwrtW 'AKovo-ftaTwv* Meteorologica, ii. 
5, 14. 

G 2 
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unreasonable inference is drawn by assuming that between 
those two periods, that is, about 400 years before the Chris- 
tian era, the Britanni effected their settlement in the island; 
and from them the country received its name. They, as 
the first immigrants, would naturally have fixed themselves 
in Cantium, their nearest point, while the succeeding tribes 
from Belgium spread soon afterwards along the coast west- 
ward, extending inland as far as the Thames and the Ken- 
net. The tradition of the later emigrations from Gaul seems 
to have been fresh in the days of Caesar ; nevertheless two 
or three centuries would not be too extended a period to al- 
low for the advances the colonies must have made in power, 
agriculture, buildings, and population. The "creberrima 
aedificia," "hominum infinita multitude," bespeak settle- 
ments of considerable standing; and in addition to this, 
some reasonable time must be allowed for the discovery 
of the Druidical religion in the island, where it not only 
converted the immigrants to its faith, but from which it 
found its way to the Continent, and there established itself 
as the national religion. It is this religion, as to its origin 
and rites, as well as some curious circumstafices connected 
with the localities where it was celebrated, that I propose 
to examine in the following chapter. 



Note upon the Voyages of Hanno and Pytheas. 

Herodotus makes no mention of Hanno ; but then he 
does not name any Carthaginian author, although frequently 
referring to the annals of that State. Hanno, however, is 
named in the treatise Ilepl Idavfjuurioav *A/covafidTa>v^ which, if 
not written by Aristotle, must have been the work of some 
author of that period. Hanno must have been known to 
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the ancients from other sources than the journal of his 
African voyage. He is mentioned by Pliny (N. H. viii. 16), 
by iElian (v. 39 ; xiv. 30), and by Maximin. Tyr. (ii. 3), as 
the Tamer of a Lion, and as teaching birds (parrots, no 
doubt) to talk. Dodwell, in his preface, which the recent 
French editor justly describes as " paulo fusior," is of opi- 
nion that the treatise, as it has reached us, is a vitiated 
translation by some Sicilian " Grseculus,'* who had learnt 
the Punic language. . The narrative has been exposed to 
much severe criticism and discredit ; but as our geographi- 
cal knowledge has enlarged, many things have tended to 
establish its veracity. The most marvellous portion of the 
story would seem to be the vast number of emigrants, 
30,000, who accompanied him. They formed settlements 
along the western coast of Africa, which have utterly dis- 
appeared. Probably, unsupported by the mother city after 
her downfall, they returned to the Mediterranean, or were 
destroyed by the natives. Their non-existence is urged 
ty Strabo as against their ever having existed. Yet he 
speaks of certain Karoc/clas irakaias Tvpuov on the coasts of 
Libya as destroyed by the Pharusii and other natives (xvii. 
3, 3). The Pharusii of Western Africa are stated by 
Sallust, Pliny, and Mela to have been descended from the 
horde which accompanied Hercules from Asia. Strabo 
(xvii. 3, 7) describes them as using chariots armed with 
scythes y — j(p&vTa4, Be Bp€7ram)(f>dpois ap/MuriVy — the only nation, 
I believe, except the Britons, who are recorded in history 
as having adopted that custom. Caesar nowhere speaks 
of the Continental Gauls as fighting in chariots ; on the 
contrary, this mode of warfare was a novelty to his troops 
when first they landed in Britain. Fighting from chariots 
was altogether an Asiatic practice ; and the British Gauls 
probably derived the custom from the Cimbri, whom they 
found in the island, and by whom these peculiar tactics 
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may have been brought from the shores of the Euxine. In 
Governor Ingram's expedition up the Gambia (Geograph. 
Transactions, vol. xvii. p. 153), he mentions the Foulahs: 
"Decidedly handsome, many of them being of a light copper- 
colour, although the majority are considerably darker ; their 
features are regular and good, and, unlike the Mandingoes 
and Irloffs, they have small mouths, European lips, and 
noses inclining to aquiline; hair soft and silky, but not 
woolly; well-defined black eyebrows, long eyelashes^ and 
handsome black eyes ; tall, well proportioned, and of grace- 
ful erect figures. Some of the young women are very good- 
looking, and would be considered so even in Europe/' Is 
he describing the descendants of some remnant of the liby- 
Phoenicians? After the ruin of the Carthaginian power, no 
progress seems to have been made along the western coast 
of Africa. PUny (N. H. ii. 16) complains of the men of 
his time as '' lazy and enervated, the skill in navigation 
lost, and the desire of discovering and exploring new regions 
extinguished ;" a just complaint on the part of a naturalist 
eager for fresh objects of interest. There might stiU be 
found on places along the African coast, were they sought 
for, in situations indicated by Hanno, traces of these pri- 
meval settlements, particularly upon the promontory So- 
loens, upon which he placed an altar to Neptune, sculptured, 
just as we have at this day ruins of old Genoese castles in 
the Black Sea and elsewhere, an evidence, were any want- 
ing, of the former power of that enterprising people ; but 
commerce " transmutat incertos honores," and nothing is 
less permanent than the mercantile prosperity of a small 
State. 

As regards Hanno's narrative, there is much to con- 
firm, and nothing to oppose, a belief in its authenticity. 
The Greek authors, as critics, were of two descriptions, 
those who eagerly seized upon wonderful stories, dressed 
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them up, and engrafted them upon old myths; or such 
who as philosophers, like Polybius, rejected everything with 
which they were unacquainted. Hanno has been a sufferer 
from both descriptions of writers, chiefly from being misun- 
derstood in his geography. He tells us very plainly that 
after passing the Columns of Hercules, and rounding the 
western promontories of Africa, he proceeded eastward^ and 
found himself at an island, Ceme, which he judged was 
/ear ^0v KofixnSovos^ which expression has been misinter- 
preted as meaning that he had arrived as far distant from 
the Columns as the Columns were from Carthage. We 
know not what Hanno's means of ascertaining the longi- 
tude may have been; it is however sufficiently clear that he 
intends to express his arrival eastward at a spot in a straight 
hue (south) as regards Carthage, that is, upon the same 
meridian as that city ; which is strictly true, as regard^ the 
island of Fernando Po in the Bight of Benin. This is what 
Dodwell (p. 28) gives as the proper explanation of Kar evOv^ 
— "Rect& meridie versus Carthaginem subjectam fuisse 
Cernem, ut quantocunque spatio invicem dissitse fuerint sub 
eadem tamen sitae fuerint line^ meridionali. Videmus hie 
navigationem posteriorem quae orientem spectabat cum 
priori conferri, quae ^ Carthagine ad finem freti Gaditani, 
quae tota fuerat versus occidentem." Perhaps Dodwell, 
who died as far back as 1711, had no very accurate survey 
of this portion of the African coast, otherwise he would 
have observed and recorded the coincidence of the isle of 
Fernando Po with the meridian of Carthage, and the pro- 
bability of its having been the ancient Cerne.^ The French 

^ Enstatliius, in his commentary upon Dionysius (Perig. 218), observes 
that Tifiirea (Kc/woy?) signifies Saxrrf koX IX17. With respect to the position 
(flccris) of Cerne he says, ^laKJHayeirai, Lycophron and others make it 
ayaroXucqv, which is evidently wrong, 6t ^ 8vnic^, Aiovvo-tos Bk kcu oXXoi 
voTiov. Again, Bernardez, in his commentary upon the Periegesis (p. 574) 
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editor, M. Gail (p. 103), justly remarks: ** Utut sit, haec 
mire congruunt cum Africse formal, quae post Guineae sinum, 
meridionem versus, ab oriente deflectitur;" but Gosselin 
(p. 100) does not think they could have gone beyond Cape 
Bojador. Hanno proceeds to describe the bottom of this 
bay as impenetrable on account of the shoals. Scylax also 
(57) tells us that it is impossible to navigate further east 
than Cerne fronx the same obstacles, which is in accordance 
with what we know of the Niger or Quorra river, where 
it is remarkable for *' muddy creeks and inlets, and putrid 
swamps and mangrove jungles covering its banks." His 
large river, full of crocodiles and hippopotami, may be 
that of the Cameroons ; the fiery coast he describes does 
not agree with anything now reported of that country. " Ce- 
pendant" (Gosselin, p. 96) '* quoique nous ne connaissons 
aujourd'hui aucun volcan sur cette partie d'Afrique, il est 
possible n^anmoins qu'il y avait en autrefois ;'* just as has 
been the case elsewhere, in numerous districts in France, 
Italy, and Germany, where volcanic action has totally ceased. 
Hanno's account of the gorillae has been confused with fa- 
bulous stories of Gorgons ; but even this circumstance is 
confirmatory of the truth of his progress. Professor Owen, 

says: "Cerne, qao loco Africam, sive in austrum, sive in occidentem, 
attigerit, vehementer h. vetustis inde temporibus multd sententiaram dissen- 
sione dubitatum est, ut opiniones eruditorum hominum, nominatim, Salmasii, 
Vossii, Vincentii, suis conjecturis, ac judicii momentis adjatse justo possint 
sufficere libello." Dionysius, he adds, drew his authority from the Peri- 
pluses of Hanno and Scylax, " et Strabo (i. 3, 2), verissimo consilio, Cemen 
ad mendacia rejecerit." Whether to the west or to the south, so for admitted 
of discussion^ that the Carthaginians, who furnished the only account of 
the place, first sailed westward and then southward; but then, according to 
Hanno, they turned eastward until they were kot evOv t^s KapxQ^^Sf 
exactly where Fernando Po is found, upon " the meridian of Carthage." 
This expression has been otherwise erroneously explained. We find it in 
other authors with a similar meaning: Diodorus Siculus for instance, ^ 
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in his memoir ujpon the skeleton of the great chimpanzee 
(Troglodytes Gorilla) y which animal has never reached 
Europe aUve, tells us, '* It is met with chiefly in the forests 
on the western coast of Africa, in the Gaboon district, and 
near the river Danger. It is the enemy dreaded by the 
Negroes more than the lion, for such is the power of the 
arms and grasp of this formidable animal, that he quickly 
strangles his antagonist, unless killed or severely wounded 
by a successful shot. The female gorilla retreats while the 
male is engaged in the encounter with the invading Negroes.*' 
Hanno's gorillse were found in an island ; the males could 
not be killed, but three females were slain and their skins 
were exhibited when the expedition returned to Carthage. 
Of these PUny relates (vi. 31), **Duarum Gorgonum cutes 
in Junonis templo posuit, spectatas usque ad Carthaginem 
captam." It is somewhat singular that M. Gail, the recent 
editor of the ' Geographi Minores' (Paris), should say, 
" Adlata etiam Carthaginem, ut Pomponius Mela ait (iii. 9, 
3), occisorum gorillorum coria (de quo silet Periplus noster)^ 
satis ostendunt Melam alios rumores secutum fuisse, quam 
Periplum hunc ipsum;*' an extraordinary remark, for almost 
the last words of the Periplus are, Kai tcls hopas efcofilaafiev 

€19 Kap^Bova. 

. I mention these circumstances to show that the early 
geographers are not altogether unworthy of credit ; their 
veracity improves as our knowledge extends; they were 
discredited and depreciated by those only who were unac- 
quainted with their real value. Like Athenseus, in a scep- 
tical age (iii. 7), — 

Xacpero), 

The discredit was less the result of the narrative itself, per- 
haps, than of the strange fable grafted upon it. Himilco^s 
relation of his contemporary voyage to our own shores has 
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unfortunately been lost. It may have been vitiated by 
translations, or disfigured by the interpolation of later 
writers ; but, be it what it may, it would have proved an 
inestimable curiosity had it descended to us, who might 
have been better able to appreciate it, and to do it justice. 

Pytheas, Uke Hanno, seems to me to have suffered from 
the injuries of those who attacked him, more because they 
were themselves ignorant of true geography, than because 
they have been able to convict him of any real misstatements. 
If Greek authors, from jealousy or inability, refused to 
appreciate him, it is incumbent upon those of the present 
day to defend him, not only as having by better information 
been able to substantiate his statements, but from a feeling 
of gratitude to the adventurous philosopher who first ex- 
plored our coasts. He has met with champions in his 
countrymen Gassendi and Peires, and above all in Bour- 
gainville, whose treatise may be read with much advantage. 
The scholiast on ApoUonius calls his work Trj? UeploBo^^ 
which would seem to include a wider range than merely the 
northern portion of Europe ; but it is to his accounts of these 
parts that the principal objections have been raised. His 
statement that Thule was six days from Britain, that the 
nights in some places thereabouts lasted but three hours, 
and that there was neither sea, nor air, nor earth, but a 
sort of mixture of all these elements, — to all this much oppo- 
sition was raised ; lastly, according to Polybius, he was too 
poor a man to have performed such a journey. The latter 
objection is worth nought. As to Thule, the delusion of its 
having been Iceland is almost passed away. The ancients 
imagined, not unnaturally, the Scandinavian peninsula to 
have been an island, and that is now recognized as the far- 
famed Thule. Grimm is, no doubt, justified in saying that 
the Thule of Procopius also means the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, which, as late as his time, was still looked upon as an 
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island. He say& (Bell, Goth. ii. 16,) " that the Eruli, de- 
feated by the Langobardi, left their country near the Danube, 
and passed through the Xtca^v&v €0v7j, efyqfAov h\ x^pav Suf 
fidpres, they reached the Varni, then the Danes, unmolested. 
Arriving at the ocean they embarked. OovXqj irpoaxovres rg 

v»;<rfi> a^rrou efjisivav. Eotl Be r/ QovKrj fieylarq es a/yavEperravlas, fC(u 
avrqv irkeov ri heKaifKaauLV ^/i^alvei elvcu, Kelrtu he airrrjs ttoXX^ 

cmodeu irpos Boppav avefiov. There was a great deal of waste 
land, but there were nevertheless thirteen populous tribes in 
Thule« The most wonderful thing was that in summer the 
sun did not set for forty days, and disappeared for the same 

number at midwinter. ^Efj^ol fiev ovv es ravrrfv tevat vfjaov tSw 
re eifnifjb€P(0v avTOTrrp yeyearOcUj Kalirep y7u')((0fjL€i/qi)y rporrtp ovSevl 

arwevexOv* ^^ expression very favourable to the character of 
the historian. The name of Thule has been supposed to be 
preserved in the modem ** Tellemark" in Norway. PUny's 
authorities led him to write down Scandinavia as an island, 
'' Sinus Codanus, refertus insulis, quarum clarissima Scan- 
dinavia est, incompertse magnitudmis." 

We well know how correct was the statement of Pytheas 
as to the shortness of the nights at midsummer. The de- 
scription attributed to him of the condition of the land, 
water, and air, does not materially differ from the modern 
travellers' report on the Isle of Skye : ** Land all mud ; 
air all water." The scientific attainments of Pytheas must 
have been of the highest order; as an astronomer he 
brought his knowledge to act upon navigation and geo- 
graphy. Hipparchus (Comment, in Arat. ii. 5) cites with 
approbation his description of the northern constellations. 
He determined the latitude of Marseilles by comparing the 
shade of the gnomon with its height, 43° 17\ — the correct- 
ness of which has been verified by Gassendi and Cassini, 
who regret they knew not the circumstances of the calcula- 
tion, or they might have decided the celebrated question 
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of the obliquity of the Ecliptic having changed. He esta- 
blished the doctrines of the tides of the ocean (Plat, de 

Placit. Philosoph. iii. art. xvii.) : IlvOiaSy o Ma^a-akiorrTj^, ry 

ras dfiirrfOTiSaf. Had his account of Britain reached us, 
it would indeed have been a curiosity. Polybius himself 
(iii. 57) promised some account of Britain, an engagement 
which unfortunately he left unperformed, or else that por- 
tion of his writings has not descended to us ; but as regards 
that of Pytheas, he makes it the groundwork of another 
objection to the veracity of that traveller, inasmuch as the 
Massiliots and other people, their neighbours, could furnish 
no information respecting Britain, which as countrymen of 
Pytheas they might have been expected to possess. This 
is related by Strabo ; and as the passage has been the fertile 
source of much error, I shall advert to it somewhat more 
at large. It occurs in the fourth book (^ii. 1) of the geogra- 
pher as a quotation from Polybius, and I think the fol- 
lowing will be found a correct version of it : — ** The Liger 
disembogues into the ocean. Formerly Corbilo existed, a 
factory upon the river, concerning which city Polybius 
spoke in reference to the fabulous stories of Pytheas, say- 
ing that not one of the Massiliots who joined Scipio, when 
questioned by him concerning Britain, had anything to 
say worthy of notice ; nor had any one of the people from 
Narbo, nor from Corbilo, which are the principal cities in 
that part of the country." It is plain that the conversa- 
tion thus alluded to by Strabo took place between Scipio 
and fhe Massiliots ; and yet it has been unhesitatingly as- 
sumed that Pytheas himself was one of the interlocutors, 
consequently that he was contemporary with Scipio, which 
Scipio could have been none other than Publius Scipio, 
the father of the first Africanus, who, when he was Consul 
(B.C. 218), landed on his way to Spain at the mouth of 
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the Rhone at the very time when Hannibal was effecting 
his passage of that river at Beaucaire.^ Scipio remained in 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles four days, during which 
time we may be pretty certain the conversation respecting 
Britain, as reported by Scipio's historian, Polybius, must 
have taken place. Bourgainville, note p, 162, objecting to 
Gassendi, who from this passage in Strabo fixed the date 
of Pytheas at the time of Scipio Africanus, adds what, 
I think, is unworthy of him : " Mais puisqu'il est dit que 
Narbonne etait alors une des plus puissantes villes des 
Gaules, ce ne pent 6tre ni le pere de Scipion Africain, ni 
un Scipion plus arrier de lui ; car Narbonne ne subsistait 
pas de leur temps. Poly be n'en fait aucune mention dans la 
description du passage d'Annibal k travers la Gaule, quoi- 
qu'elle se trouvait sur la route de ce g^n^ral ; c'est done du 
second Africain que Poly be a parl^." Narbonne was not 
colonized by the Romans until 120 b.c, two years only 
after the death of Polybius ; but although not mentioned 
by the historian in his journal of the march of Hannibal, it 
was doubtless a Gaulish town of considerable eminence, for 
it continually occurs in Polybius as a grand geographical 
landmark. 

^ There has been some discussion as to the spot at which this celebrated 
passage of the Rhone occurred; yet the words of Polybius are plain 
enough. He uses the definite article, " at the single stream," fcara t^ 
&nXrjv fmfTLv, that is, at Beaucaire : thus carefully distinguishing it from 
the other passage used by the ancients, at Aries, where the Rhone divides 
itself into two channels. Hannibal had marched along the Herculean 
Way, treading, perhaps unwittingly, a line of road constructed a thousand 
years before his time by his Phoenician ancestors. Out of Italy there were 
few paved roads ; the earliest was that which connected Italy with Spain. 
This is the road which Andreas Resendius (De Antiquitat. Lusitanise, iii.) 
says was paved with square stones, *' pene insand profusione." Polybius 
speaks of it as measured by the Romans, and as having the miliary column 
set up, but he does not say the Romans made it. 
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In addition to all the error resulting from the supposi- 
tion that Pytheas conversed with Scipio, Nicholas Sanson, 
who, according to M. Labourt (Recherches Arch^logiques 
sur le Crotoy), first * exhumed ' the passage in Strabo, has 
built upon it the extraordinary hypothesis before alluded 
to, that the Liger was the Somme, and that Corbilo was 
Abbeville, the capital of the Britanni, and therefore itself 
named Britannia. De Valois, D'Anville, and Walckenaer, 
are all unsatisfactory in their interpretations ofStrabo's 
meaning. It would seem very possible that some empo- 
rium might have been in possession of the Massiliot mer- 
chants at the mouth of the Loire, even in Scipio^s time; 
for although they denied all knowledge of Britain, with 
which that emporium must have communicated, yet their 
ignorance may have been feigned ; and Bourgainville rightly 
dwells upon the commercial jealousies of those astute 
Greeks, as likely to have led to their silence upon the sub- 
ject. At all events, the commerce in tin was established 
very soon afterwards. Posidonius speaks of it; Strabo 
(iii. 2, 9) quotes his authority : KarrlTepov^ he r&v Bperravt" 
K&v els Tqv MaaaaTuav KO/jLv^ea-dai, But, after all, how COuld 

this Corbilo, never elsewhere mentioned by any author, 
rank on a par with Marseilles and Narbonne ? Ahrep (says 

Strabo, speaking of the three) ^a-av apLarai irokeis r&v ravrp. 

It is incredible that being thus one of the apurrcuy Corbilo 
should thus have vanished from history. Moreover, how 
could it be described as rtop ravrp if at the mouth of the 
Loire, a distance of 500 miles from Marseilles, a journey 
of thirty days ? I cannot but suspect that some corruption 
exists in the text of Strabo, and that by some error KopficXmv 
appears instead of Ka^a\\la>v. CabiUion, upon the Durance, 
was and is a place of importance, and might justly have 
been described as one of the apurrac 7ro\£i9 tS>v ravTjf. It 
was a town founded by the Massiliots at no great distance 
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from the parent city, on the high-road into the north of 
Italy by way of the Mont Genevre ; and if it had possessed 
a commercial establishment at the mouth of the Loire, the 
transmission of tin from Britain would have been greatly 
facilitated.^ 

It is a remarkable circumstance that so many authors 
should have considered the interview between Scipio and 
the people of Marseilles and its neighbourhood as if Py* 
theas himself was the narrator of the conversation, not 
perceiving that, if it had been possible for him to have 
done so, he would only have been refuting his own ac 
count of Britain. It is evident that Polybius was the re- 
porter of the interview, drawing from it inferences prejudi- 
cial to Pytheas's reputation for veracity. Whatever may 
be Polybius's merits as a careful and faithful historian, we 
must admit that his writings are tinctured with some jea- 
lousy of Pytheas, and in this instance at least his scepticism 
was unfoimded. The marvels which he rejected as fables 
have been confirmed long ago by extended geographical 
knowledge and the advance of science. Instead of being 
now urged against the fidelity of Pytheas, they have become 
monuments of his enterprise and accuracy. 

^ Diod. Sic. V, 22. The tin, he says, was conveyed to the island of 
Ictis (Mount St. Michael, in Cornwall). "Ewcvflcv 8* oi l/xiropoi irapa rtav 
iyXyypian^ wvowrot, #cat ^uucofu^ovariv cts r^v Takariav' to 8c r^Xevraiov ir^^rf, 
Bm t^9 roAoTias irop€v6€VT€% i^/Acpas m rpioKovra Kardyovariv ctti tw hnriov 
rot tjiopTta irpos r^ iK^oXrp/ rov 'PoSavov Trorafjuov. 
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CHAPTER IL 

RELIGION OF THE BRITISH BELGiE. 

CiESAR is of course the exhaustless source of information 
on matters connected with primeval British and Gaulish 
history, and to him we are principally indebted for our 
first insight into the religion of Gaul and Britain, which 
bears the name of Druidism. His information upon this 
subject is not to be called in question, for we cannot hesi- 
tate to believe that it was acquired from the best authority, 
that of his friend the Druid Divitiacus, the celebrated Ver- 
gobret of the j^duans, the friend of Cicero, and the steady 
ally of the Roman people. We are told by Caesar, in de- 
scribing Gaul and its established religion, that the doctrines 
of Druidism were originally introduced from Britain^ where 
it had been found, and where it was still preserved in such 
purity that the Continental Gauls resorted thither for in- 
struction in its tenets. 

His words appear to me to convey the inference that it 
had either superseded some previous religion, or, what is 
perhaps more in accordance with such change of creeds, it 
had been engrafted upon some previous superstition which 
had existed in Gaul, but yielded to the impressions pro- 
duced by the discovery of doctrines and ceremonies more 
attractive to the popular taste. M. Thierry (Histoire des 
Gaulois, ii. 73,) has some remarks upon this point, so ad- 
mirably expressed, that I shall introduce them in the ori- 
ginal French : — *'Lorsqu*on examine attentivement le carac- 
t^re des faits relatifs aux croyances religieuses de la Gaule, 
on est amene a y reconnaitre deux systemes d'id^es, deux 
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corps de symboles et de superstitions tout-i-fait distincts, 
en un mot, deux religions; Tune tout sensible, d^rivant 
de I'adoration des phenom^nes naturels, et par ses formes 
ainsi que par la marche libre de son developpement, rap- 
pelant le polyth^isme de la Grece ; Tautre, fondee sur un 
panth^isme materiel, m^taphysique, myst^rieuse, sacerdo- 
tale, — pr^sentant, avec les religions de TOrient la plus ^ton- 
nante conformity : cette derni^re a regu le nom de Drui- 
dismcy h, cause des Druides qui en ^taient les fondateurs 
et les pr^tres; nous donnerons k la premiere le nom d^ 
Polytheisme Gaulois." M. Thierry goes on to observe that 
even if no historical evidence existed to attest the ante- 
riority of this Polytheism, yet the natural and invariable 
progress of religious ideas among all people on the face of 
the globe is quite sufficient to establish it. But he finds 
this historical evidence in the Kimbric traditions, ascribing 
the introduction of Druidism into Gaul and Britain to that 
people. He discovers the founder of this religion in " Hu 
the Powerful," **Heus" or "Hesus," who implanted it in 
the territory conquered by his horde. It is almost need- 
less to remark that M. Thierry magnifies the establishment 
of a small portion of these Cymry on the coast of Armorica, 
as mentioned in the Triad, into the conquest of Gaul by 
Hu Cadern : a statement perfectly unjustifiable, for the only 
evidence is that of the Triad, which carries Hu Cadern into 
Britain only, and speaks of the Armorican colonists as an 
inferior and insignificant emigration. At the same time, M. 
Thierry throws over the positive declaration of Caesar upon 
the subject of Druidical worship : '* Disciplina in Britannia 
reperta, atque inde in Galliam translata, existimaiur." In 
other respects M. Thierry's distinction between the new 
and an anterior religion in Gaul is of the highest impor- 
tance. I readily acknowledge the great interest which at- 
taches itself to the circumstances of the resemblance betweep 

FI 
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Druidical worship and Oriental mysticism ; and his philo- 
sophical examination of the original religion of the pri- 
meval Gauls is admirably treated, opening a new and most 
valuable field for research, which, as I proceed, will require 
minute consideration. I shall quote one more passage rela- 
ting to the origin of Druidism. M. Thierry says in conti- 
nuation : '* Maintenant si Ton demandait comment le Drui- 
disme prit naissance chez les Kimris, et de quelle source 
decoulaient ces frappantes similitudes entre sa doctrine 
fondamentale et la doctrine fondamentale des religions se- 
cretes de rOrient, entre plusieurs de ses ceremonies 'et les 
ceremonies pratiques a Samothrace, en Asie, dans Tlnde, on 
ne trouverait point cette question eclaircie par Thistoire. 
Ni les documents recueillis par les ^crivains Strangers, ni 
les traditions nationales n'en donnent une solution positive ; 
mais on pent raisonnablement supposer que les Kimris, du- 
rant leur long s^jour, soit en Asie, soit sur la frontiere de 
TAsie et de TEurope, furent inities h des idees et a des in- 
stitutions qui, circulant alors d'un peuple a Tautre, parcou- 
raient toutes les regions orientales du monde." This per- 
haps is somewhat vague as to how or where the Cimbri ob- 
tained their religion. In the preceding page he has ha- 
zarded something still less conclusive, because it is at vari- 
ance with the very authority he quotes : " Les antiques et 
pr^cieuses traditions des Kimris" (the historical Triads) 
" attribuent h cette race, de la maniere la plus formelle 
et la plus exclusive, Tintroduction de la doctrine Druid- 
ique dans la Gaule et dans la Grande Bretagne, ainsi que 
I'organisation d'un sacerdoce souverain." These Kimbri, 
or Cimbri (which name he is fond of applying to the 
Gauls generally, upon no better ground than because the 
two appellations were confounded by some of the early 
Roman writers) were the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
Jutland, and of countries and islands thereabouts, and 
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were especially excluded from Gaul, which, according to 
the earliest authorities, terminated at the Rhine. And we 
have already observed upon the impossibility of agreeing 
with M. Thierry, in his acceptance of the settlement of the 
Cymry in Armorica as equivalent to the conquest of Gaul 
by that people, or as a decisive announcement of the es- 
tablishment of Druidism in the country. I may repeat 
that the Triads, to which M. Thierry pays a due deference, 
make no mention whatever of the subjugation of Gaul by 
Hu Cadern; and the slight mention of an emigration to 
that country, without any leader being named, would imply 
no great number of settlers, probably no more than enough 
to furnish the germ of a single tribe, — the Cynetae of He- 
rodotus ; the Veneti of Caesar, — yet M. Thierry anuounces 
this as the conquest of Gaul and the estabUshment of Dru- 
idism. He goes on to say; "Le Druidisme importe dans 
la Gaule par la conquSte, s'organisa dans les domains des 
conqudrants plus fortement que partout ailleurs." It is very 
probable that the Cymry settlers should have practised the 
religious rites of their forefathers in their new country; 
of that we know nothing. What we do know is derived 
solely from the words of Caesar, whose long experience of 
Gaul, and whose intimacy with Divitiacus, would have fur- 
nished him with ample means of learning what was believed 
to be the fact. By his words I abide : ''Disciplina in Bri- 
tannisl reperta, atque inde in Galliam translata, existima- 
tur." I do not perceive the precise reason or motive which 
actuated M. Thierry in thus altering the features of history, 
but I suspect he must have been influenced by something 
of the same spirit which pervades his brother's * Histoire 
de la Conqufite d'Angleterre,' an inimical feeling towards 
England, which has produced an unwillingness to admit 
that France could have accepted even Druidism, more than 
two thousand years ago, at the hands of Britain ; much in 

h2 
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the same way that M. de Courson labours to prove that 
Brittany gave its name to Britain,— the minor to the major, 
— rather than have it supposed that Brittany, in his opinion 
an indigenous appellation, should submit to the reproach of 
owing its name to our island. 

It is sufficiently evident from the words of Caesar, — " The 
doctrine was discovered in Britain, and imported into 
Gaul," — that Druidism must have been the religion of the 
first inhabitants of Britain, and found there by the more 
recent settlers ; that is, that it was the religion of the 
Cymry, and that the Belgic settlers, upon so discovering it, 
became its converts, and transmitted it to their parent States 
in Gaul. No doubt this change took place many years 
before .the time of Caesar : his expression, *' existimatur," 
implies this; because it evidently relates to a distant event: 
besides, some considerable time is necessary for the tho- 
rough and universal estabUshment of Druidism in Gaul. It 
is true that among barbarous nations such conversions are 
frequently very rapid ; and we have, in our own Saxon an- 
cestors, instances of kings and people, who embraced a 
new faith at four-and-twenty hours' notice. But the original 
Belgic colonists required time to effect their settlements, and 
to bring them into amicable relationship with their neigh- 
bours the Cymry ; to have observed and admired their re- 
ligious ceremonies ; received and obeyed their priesthood ; 
and lastly, with the energy of proselytes, carried over the 
fascinating worship to their parent country. 

If I have been correct in assuming that the first settle- 
ment of the Britanni upon our shores took place during the 
interval which elapsed between the voyages of Himilco and 
of Pytheas, that is, about 400 years before our era, and 
that they were followed by the other Belgic settlers, we must 
allow a period of a century at least for the time required by 
the latter to complete their establishments. They occupied 
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the maritime parts of the island ; namely, from Kent west- 
ward, bounded on the north by the Thames and the Kennet, 
and extending as far as the frontiers of Somersetshire. In 
the latter district, or at least in a portion of it, the Cymry 
maintained an undisturbed possession until they were ejected 
by the Saxons. Richard of Cirencester expressly names 
these Cimbri (i. 6, 15, 16) : " Below the Hedui are situated 
the Durotriges,^ who are sometimes called Morini. In their 
country the land is gradually contracted, and seems to form 
an immense arm, which repels the waves of the ocean. In 
this arm was the region of the Cimbri, whose country was 
divided from that of the Hedui by the river Uxella'* (the 
Parret). " It is not ascertained whether the Cimbri gave to 
Wales its modem name, or whether their origin is more 
remote." Without solving Richard's doubts, it is evident 
that the Cimbri were a portion of the extended Cymry who 
occupied the whole of the western coast of Britain from the 
Clyde, through Cumberland and Wales, to this arm of land 
by which we are to understand the south-western extremity 
of Britain, comprising the counties of Somerset, Devon, 
and Cornwall. It was here, then, that the Western Belgse, 
the inhabitants of Wilts, whom I believe to have been Am- 
biani, were brought into contact with the Cymry, and from 
them they must necessarily have received the Druidical 

• 

^ I have already alluded to the Durotriges, but I may add a passage from 
Asser's Life of Alfred, which gives the Celtic name of this people, as late 
as A.D. 876: "Paga, quae dicitur Britannic^ Durugueis, Saxonic^ autem 
Thomsiieia"=Donet. In modern Welsh, dw/r is " water ; " trig, a " stay," 
a " fixed place;" trig^, to " dwell." Purotriges would imply "Dwellers by 
the Waters." In Asser's word, the second syllable may be derived from 
Guas, which we meet with in composition, " Gwas-gwin/'=Llyddaw, and 
which, according to M. de Courson's vocabulary, means, — 

In Cornish .... honmie ; serviteur. 

In Armorican . . . gargon ; serviteur ; vassal. 

In Welsh . . -famulus; servus; a youth. 
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religion, in the place of the superstition, whatever it may 
have been, which they brought over with them from the 
Continent. The conversion of the Belgse to Druidism 
would naturally have led to the erection of a temple in ho- 
nour of their new creed. Druidical remains, in the shape 
of rude circles of stones, are found in Somersetshire and in 
various places along the territories of the Cymry, through 
Wales and in Cumberland, all of them partaking of the 
same primitive character, — huge masses of unhewn stone, 
arranged in a spherical position. Six or seven miles north 
of the mounds of Old Sarum, the ancient capital of the 
Western Belgae, is that marvel of Britain, which now bears 
the Saxon appellation of " Stonehenge." It were to " con- 
sider too curiously" if I were to enter into all the various 
ingenious but somewhat extravagant conjectures respecting 
Stonehenge : its construction upon astronomical principles, 
and for astronomical observations : its being a '^ stone alma- 
nac," and, as such, connected in one vast system with the 
Druidical remains at Abury. I was informed on the spot, 
that the portal of the main entrance faced immediately to 
the rising sun at the summer solstice. My visits have never 
led me there at daybreak on the 2 1 st of June, and I there- 
fore have never had an opportunity of verifying this asser- 
tion, but by the test of the compass it would appear to be 
tolerably correct. From the stone which is called the al- 
tar, the sun, at the Oeptvcu avardkaL (a great epoch with the 
ancients, as well as a great geographical point) ^ is seen to 
rise directly over another stone which is called the index. 
The altar-stone itself is placed within an elliptical apse, 
formed by the five interior trilithons of enormous dimen- 
sions ; so much so, that the column of one of them, pro- 
strated over the altar, is computed to weigh forty-five tons. 
Those authors who have gone deeply into speculations upon 
the subject are of opinion that. these five trilithons represent 
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the five planets known to the ancients ; that the thirty tri- 
lithons, forming the exterior circle, were symbols of the 
thirty days of the month ; and, more than that, they were 
typical both of the **saeculum" of the Gauls, which was com- 
posed of thirty years (" Post tricesimum annum," Plin. xvi. 
44 ; Thierry ii. 84), a generation in the human race ; and 
of the thirty years* orbit of the planet Saturn. The nutn- 
ber five, as far as we know of the religious creeds of the 
ancients, accords with that of the planets worshiped by 
the Chaldaeans, with whom the Phoenicians no doubt had, 
on such points, a community of belief. Diodorus Siculus 

gays (ii. 30), Meyicrrrjv re <f}d<nv €tva4 Oeaopiav /au Buvafuv irepc 
T0V5 ireine aarepas^ rovs tfKoanfras KaXovfievovSy ovs acelvoi koivij fiev 
epfjuijveis ovofiatpvaiVj iSia Be rov airo rwv 'BjXXrjveov Kpovov ovofiU" 
^oficvop, €7rKf)aveaTaT0v re /ccii irXelara kclI ^yurra irpoarffiaivoirra 
KaXovaiv HXov' tov9 ^ aWov9 rerrapas ofioitos rois Trap rjfuv 
aarpokJyois ovofidfyvaw Ap€os, A<l>poSiT7jSy 'Epfiovy Aios. 

Whatever may have been the habit among the Druids of 
frequenting groves and woods, it does not appear that their 
temples and circles were usually placed in such situations ; 
indeed, it would seem that the reverse was almost univer- 
sally the case ; at all events, if Stonehenge was intended for 
astronomical and augurial purposes, it could not have been 
better placed than upon the bare plain, which neither has, 
nor ever could have had, any interruption from the growth 
of trees. Here the whole horizon is perfectly visible. Plan- 
tations have, indeed, been formed in the neighbourhood ; 
but, beyond the hawthorn and the juniper, we may fairly 
presume that no wood of any sort ever raised its head upon 
the original expanse of Salisbury Plain. 

The Druids, besides their religious and astronomical stu- 
dies, and the explanation of dreams, were much engaged in 
the science of taking auspices : Omoi Se hui re rfjs ohovoa/co- 
TTias TO fiiXKoina irpocKoyova^ (Diod. Sic. v. 31), from which 
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practice such temples acquired their appellation. ** Non 
omnes sacras sedes templa esse, sed ilia tantum quae sunt 
augurio constituta'' (A. Gellius ex Varrone) . Here, again, a 
position like that of Stonehenge would have been extremely 
favourable, commanding, as it did, a wide range of vision. 
Their augurs watched a particular portion of the heavens to 
observe the passage of birds across certain constellations or 
divisions of the sky, which could have been well defined by 
the intercolumniations of the trilithons : each such interval, 
a tempulum, equivalent to a little portion of time or space. 
The altar-stone would well have served for the *' Throne of 
Augury," such as that spoken of by the great Theban augur: 

Ei9 yap iraXatibv Ookov ouovoctkoitov 

I^cDv, Iv ^ fjLol iravTOi ouovov Xifi-qv (Soph. Antig. 999). 

Birds of all kinds, in the Druidical times, were doubtless 
more abundant than at present. Eagles, probably, were 
then to be seen, just 'as vultures appear to have been nume- 
rous at the time of the foundation of Rome, although I do 
not know that they are ever seen in Italy at the present day. 
Birds of omen^ descending to modern ideas, are not wanting 
upon Salisbury Plain at present. I once counted as many 
as eighteen magpies together, a little to the south of Stone- 
henge, a larger assembly of the bird than I ever before had 
witnessed ; but the more solemn and dreaded raven is be- 
coming rare in most of the inland parts of England. 

The particular kinds of stone, of which this wonderful 
construction is composed, have excited much attention ; as 
well as the circumstance that, besides the superior archi- 
tecture of the enormous trilithons, two minor circles exist 
of unshaped masses, an *' opus incertum," which seems to 
argue a different period of construction, and the work of 
a less skilful people. If the Belgae are presumed to have 
been its builders, it is not unlikely that they adopted the 
site of some previous and ruder sanctuary for the exercise 
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of their piety. Of this site, the smaller and less artistic 
stones may be the remains ; or tl^ey may have been intro- 
duced at a later period, for, by the discovery that some 
of them are of Irish serpentine, a degree of countenance is 
given to the extraordinary story related by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, that, by the magic agency of Merlin, the " Chorea 
Gigantum" was transported from Ireland to the plain' of 
Sarum ; at all events, whether from Ireland, or the Lizard 
in Cornwall, these stones must have been brought from a 
great distance ; and their size does not preclude the possibi- 
lity of their having been conveyed across St. George's Chan- 
nel in vessels ; and such a transportment, without resorting 
to magic, may be set down as an example of the energy 
of man, actuated by the powerful stimulus of superstition. 
But the larger stones are of that peculiar kind of sandstone 
grit, to which the name of"sarsen"^ has been given, and 
which also, from its frequent occurrence in Druidical circles, 
has been emphatically ancj appropriately called the ** Druid 
sandstone.*' Of this rock, detached masses are found over 
the downs, and in all our tertiary formations ; but nowhere, 
I believe, has it been discovered in Britain in situ. I am 
disposed to think that some especial sanctity was ascribed 
to this and to other species of siliceous grit, as well as to 
their granitic aflSnities : for almost all these circles, in Bri- 

^ The name of Sarsen (Saracen ?) as applied to the Druidical sandstone 
has been in use for upwards of two centuries, under the name of ' Saracen's 
stones/ probably meaning thereby * Pagan ;* we find them mentioned in 
Symonds's Diary: — " 12th Nov., 1644, Tuesday, though a miserable wett 
windy day, the army moved over the playnes to Marlingsborough, where 
the King lay at the Lord Seymour's howse, the troopes to Fyfield, two myles 
distant, a place so full of a grey pibble stone of great bignes as is not usu- 
ally scene ; they breake them and build their howses of them and walls, 
laying mosse betweene, the inhabaitants calling them Saracen's stones, and 
in this parish a myle and halfe in length, they lye so thick as you may goe 
upon them all the way. They call that place the Grey-weathers, because 
a far-off they looke like a flock of sheepe." 
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tain and elsewhere, are formed of blocks of that material, 
even where other stones might have been found more con- 
veniently at hand. Nor is that all : it frequently happens 
that fragments of sarsen are found among the interments 
in barrows ; as we read in Dean Merewether's account of 
his explorations, pp. 85-104, etc.; and in the Archaeologi- 
cal Journal, No. 33, p. 93. Moreover I have found it my- 
self, a small slab, acting as the operculum of one of the 
cinerary urns discovered at Shackleford, near Godalming, 
quite distinct from any of the neighbouring strata : and I 
noticed on the area of the mound of Old Sarum, south of the 
keep, and west of the covert-way, where there might origi- 
nally have been some sort of cemetery, numerous fragments 
of blackish pottery, like that of sepulchral urns, and with 
them, pieces of this tabular sandstone grit, which I cannot 
but consider as being the remains of the covercles of the 
vases. From these circumstances, which might be easily 
multiplied, I have been led to believe that some peculiar 
reverence was paid to this particular species of stone. 

There now remain at Stonehenge, upright and pros- 
trate, altogether about ninety-one stones ; originally there 
must have been about a hundred and thirty. It is to 
be hoped that the work of destruction is now at an end ; 
and that this unique monument of antiquity may experi- 
ence no further demolitions. It has suffered most on the 
southern side, — certainly the quarter of the most violent 
winds ; but we can hardly suppose that winds would have 
any appreciable effect upon such mighty and such deeply- 
fixed masses. Something may have been done by excava- 
tors in search of imagined treasures, but I am more in- 
clined to attribute their overthrow to the same cause that 
inspired their construction, namely, to religious fervour ; for 
we know that, upon the conversion from paganism to Chris- 
tianity, a regular onslaught upon buildings of this descrip- 
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tion took place, Saints versus Idols, equal to the frenzied 
assaults of the Scotch Covenanters upon the cathedrals. 
Of this destruction of the Celtic temples we have several 
recorded instances. In the centre of the famous huntings- 
forest of the Ardennes, in the canton of Ivorx, there stood 
a lofty image of the ''Diana Arduenna," " Diana Venatrix/' 
by which classical name the divinity who presided over the 
field-sports was known. This colossal statue was destroyed 
by St. Walfroy, a.d. 585. Gregory of Tours gives an ac- 
count of the proceedings of this foolish Saint.^ Again, 
" The Idol adored in Heligoland, one of the islands origi- 
nally occupied by the Saxons, was *Fosete,' who was so ce- 
lebrated that the place became known by his name ; it was 
called * Fosete's land' " (S. Turner, Hist. A. Sax. Append, 
ii. 3). St. Willebrood, a Northumbrian, in the eighth cen- 
tury, had the honour of upsetting this most ancient super- 
stition, though Radbod, the fierce king of the island, de- 
voted to a cruel death all who violated it. But what is 
most to our purpose, is the account connected with the 
Celtic circle of stones, which all travellers, who have fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Hannibal through the Alps, have 
paused to contemplate upon the summit of the Pass of 
the Little St. Bernard, — the Graian Alp. In the centre of 
this circle stood the " columna Jovis,'* an object of peculiar 
sanctity. Against this column war was waged by St. Ber- 
nard : *' Is, cum mons columnae Jovis diceretur, accept^i de- 
nominatione k marmored column^, cujus in summo eminebat 
lapis carbunculus sen pyropus, quam Jovis oculum dicebant, 
ut fuit veterum traditio, non modo dejecta column^ quod 

* For an extremely curious account of the Diana Arduenna, see Daunt- 
sey's * Arrian on Coursing,' p. 156 ; and again, 159, 160; notes 10, 11, 12. 
For observations upon the worship of Diana in Britain, see Douce, * Il- 
lustrations of Shakspeare,' i. 392. The remains of animals sacrificed to her 
are still' dug up in places where her worship existed. The sacrifices were 
maintained after the introduction of Christianity, but the priests and monks 
became the recipients of the victims. 
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idem in monte Jovis [the Grand St. Bernard] aeque praesti- 
terat, Daemones viatoribus similiter insidientes ejecit," etc. 
If we may credit the account that British Bishops of York 
and Caerleon were present at the Council of Aries, in 314, 
and also at subsequent Councils, Christianity must have ex- 
isted in Britain at a very early period, but it was forced to 
take refuge in Wales and Cornwall, and especially in Ireland, 
after the invasion of the Saxons in 449. The Saxons re- 
mained pagans about 150 years, until the arrival of St. Au- 
gustine, in 517. What happened to the Druidical worship 
during that interval, we know not ; but we cannot suppose 
it to have revived, even if any Britons had remained to re- 
vive it, under the desolation of the Saxon domination, and 
in defiance of their hostile creed. It seems, however, likely 
that the first steps of the British converts to Christianity 
would have been directed against the symbols of Druidical 
superstition. We have no record to establish the fact, but 
what is more likely than that Stonehenge, like similar edi- 
fices elsewhere, should have been one of the first objects to 
experience the wrath of the proselytes against the previous 
objects of their worship ? The partial overthrow of Stone- 
henge may, perhaps, be referred to some such religious 
movement, and to about the fourth century of our era.^ 

Universal consent aflSrms this wondrous object to be the 
ruins of a temple ; but by whom* erected, at what period, 
and for what form of worship, may remain for ever unex- 
plained. Nothing, however, ought to be despaired of ; and 
if, after the volumes that have been written on Stonehenge, 
I venture to offer a few remarks, they will only be such 
as I have been led to by individual considerations and in- 

^ In 442, the Council of Aries, and in 567, the Council of Tours, forbade 
the adoration of trees, stones, and fountains : " Pour extirper ces croy- 
ances, on pla9a des images de la Vierge contre les arbres v^n^r^s par le 
peuple; et on ^leva des croix sur les menhirs et les dolmens" (Batissier, 
Hist, de TArt Monumental). 
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dependent observation. — ^The Romans had their peripteral 
temples of Vesta and Ceres, to which I shall invite attention 
as I proceed ; but the rude style of the spherical temple of 
Stonehenge is so utteriy at variance with all Roman modes 
of architecture, that it is impossible to conceive its construc- 
tion to have occurred during their occupation of the island. 
Again, it is so superior to the yet ruder circles of the 
Cymry (which may be termed, '*opus incertum," while this 
is the more advanced ** opus quadratum '*), that it is evi- 
dently the work of a more refined people, intervening between 
the two (Cymry and Romans), and, consequently, who could 
have been no other than the Belgae. Instead of the vast 
blocks as presented shapeless by the hand of Nature, we 
have, in Stonehenge, Cyclopean masses of equal or even 
greater dimensions which have been wrought into shape, how- 
ever rude, by the hand of man. Enormous as these stones 
are, and puzzling as to the means adopted for their trans- 
port, they must in the first instance have been even larger, 
and as such, still more difficult of conveyance. The im- 
perfect and barbarous attempts to bring them into a qua- 
drilateral form took place very near the spot where they 
now stand. At a newly erected farm, a little westward of 
the stones, cultivation has levelled two barrow-Uke mounds, 
which were in a great measure formed of the chippings and 
fragments of the stones of Stonehenge. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that these enormous materials underwent some 
preparation on the spot ; and the fragments may have been 
employed for interments — perhaps considered sacred — ^like 
the terra santa from Palestine ; for I think it may be shown 
that this particular kind of stone — sandstone grit — was so 
generally used for sacred purposes, whether in Druidical 
circles or in sepulchral deposits, that some peculiar sanc- 
tity must have been attached to it : of this hereafter. The 
structure of Stonehenge is infinitely more artistical than 
anything else of a similar kind ; and as such, bespeaks its 
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architects to have been possessed of skill and taste, which the 
Belgae, coming from the Continent, may be easily supposed 
to have introduced. The Celtic tribes generally were readily 
disposed to accept instruction and refinement from Greek 
or Roman. The Massiliots did much for the southern tribes ; 
they initiated them into the mysteries of the Greek alpha- 
bet ; and the gold Macedonian Stater soon found an imita- 
tion in the mints of early Gaul. In this manner, the Belgae, 
while erecting a temple in honour of their conversion to 
Druidism, introduced a superior description of art, but pre- 
served the sacred circle in its hallowed integrity. Thus 
it was remarked that Pericles, while rebuilding the Parthe- 
non, adhered religiously to the old Doric order, in prefer- 
ence to any later inventions, but did not fail to enlarge and 
embelUsh it, in correspondence with the advance of all the 
fine arts which he called into application. From analogy 
we may infer that Stonehenge was a temple for Druidical 
worship, but erected by a people among whom the arts and 
sciences had made some httle progress, and at a later pe- 
riod than can be assigned to the ruder sacred circles of the 
western parts- of Britain, the parts occupied by the abori- 
ginal Cymry. Nor is the position of Stonehenge without 
its significance. We learn from Caesar (B. G. vi. 13) that a 
particular canton in Gaul, the Carnutes, now Chartres, was 
selected for the grand ceremonies of a general religious ren- 
dezvous, as being considered the centrical point of the whole 
nation : Caesar's words are, ** Hi (Druidae) certo anni tem- 
pore in finibus Carnutum, quae regio totius Galhae media 
habetur, considunt in loco consecrate." The author of a 
paper on this subject (Mem. de TAcad. d'Inscript. xix. 489) 
informs us that the Druidical College of Chartres was held 
at Dreux in the winter, and at " Mont des Druides dans 
TAutunnois " during the six summer months. The position 
of the Carnutes, ** totius Galhae media,'' is certainly accurate 
as a centre, if we measure from the Rhine at Colmar to 
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Uiessant, in a straight line from east to west ; and again, 
between the Rhine and the Pyrenees, from north to south. 
As this sacred spot was not in the territory of the Cymry 
or Veneti of Armorica, we may infer that it was selected 
after the institution of Druidism had been effected in Gaul, 
by its introduction from Britain. 

The Druidical circles of the Veneti are composed of 
shapeless masses, like those of their kindred Cymry of 
Venedotia. What the temple of the Carnutes was like, we 
know not : nothing, I believe, now remains of that struc- 
ture. Besides an adhesion to the usual spheriform arrange- 
ment of the materials, they may have exhibited the more 
refined construction of uprights and imposts, such as ex- 
cites the wonder and. curiosity of all beholders of our own 
marvellous and mysterious fane. As the position of the 
Carnutes was held to be the centre of Gaul, so is that of 
Stonehenge the central point of that portion of Britain oc- 
cupied by the Belgic settlers, if we admit into it that ** im- 
mense arm of land" where Richard of Cirencester places 
the Cimbri, from whom I imagine the Belgae accepted their 
religion. It will be found to be almost exactly equidistant 
from the sea, due south, and the infant Thames, due north; 
where that river forms the boundary of Wiltshire near Crick- 
lade, as it was the boundary of the original Belgae. Again, 
a line drawn between the promontory of Cantium on the 
east, and the Land's End^ on the west, will be found bisect- 
ed with tolerable precision at Stonehenge. In this I agree 

1 The promontory of the Land's End was the ancient Qeleriom ; a 
name which, in all probahility, derived its origin from the eariy Phoniician 
traders, in honour of Belus, or Helos, an equivalent for the Saturn of the 
Greeks and Romans. (See Servius ad Mn. i. 646, 734 ; and Theophil. iii. ad 
Autolyc. c. 30.) ^ofKoccs koI ivpoir6vKp6itov*BX koX Bijk KalBokaB^v hra^ 
li^owrty (Damascius, in BihL Photii, p. 1050). Richard of Cirencester 
(i. 6, IS) U probably correct in attributing the names of headlands to Phoe- 
nician or Graecian visitors, but not perhaps when he ascribes " numerous 
appellatioDS of cities " to the same source. ThanloB to this friendly inter- 
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with Mr. Guest (' Archaeological Journal/ No. 30, p. 152), 
although upon different antecedents : " that the Belgae are 
likely to have provided, at some central point, a * locus 
consecratus,' " like the Gaulish temple, the name of which, 
Carnutes, he derives from Caer-nawt^ "the city of the 
Sanctuary," agreeing in a degree with the modern Welsh, 
in which language the word ** nawdd " signifies a refuge^ 
which, perhaps, may be considered nearly equivalent to a 
sanctuary. 

I may now be permitted to make some observations upon 
another remarkable piece of antiquity, which exists at no 
great distance from Stonehenge. A few miles to the east- 
ward is the village of Thruxton, in a valley of good land, 
and in what may be termed the extreme point of the great 
Silva Anderida, for, to the west of it, all the country must 
have been originally the open down-lands, which, although 
now for the most part cultivated, are still destitute of any 
natural wood. At Thruxton, a Roman pavement of singu- 
lar interest has been discovered, possessing that which is so 
rare in such pavements, an inscription, of which the first 
line stands thus : — 

QVINTVS NATALIVS NAIALINIVS ET BODBNI. 

The late Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
in his communications to the Proceedings of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute at Salisbury, in 1849, upon the subject of 
the Thruxton pavement, observes, that the upper line of 
the inscription is quite perfect, and the letters are so large 

course, the, natives of this extremity of the island were more civilized than 
the rest : T^ yap Bpcrravuc^s Kara ro aKponljpvov to KoXovfievov BeX^iov ol 
KaroLKOvvre^, ffuXo^cvol re 8ia^€povr(os clcrl, koI Slcl t^ rcuv ^ckoiv ifiiropiov 
hriyniiav iirjfi€p<t}fi€i/ot toLs dy<i>yas (Diodor. Sic. v. 21). But there is no city 
recorded as a Phoenician settlement, nor is it likely that those people would 
have fixed any town or colony upon our shores ; a summer's voyage is as 
much as we could expect them to have undertaken. Some French authors 
see a Phoenician factory upon the coast of Gaul, but it may be doubted if 
there was anything of the kind further north than Spain. 
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and so clearly defined, that it is impossible to mistake them ; 
they must evidently be read thus : — 

" QVINTVS NATALIVS NATALINVS ET BODENI." 

1 may be excused, by a reference to the inscription, in 
reading the third name differently, naialinivs, that is, 
"Naealinius;'' and if so, it may conduct us without im- 
propriety to some curious speculations. The first word, 
"Quintus,"is of course Roman; but neither " Natalius " 
nor "Nsealinius" savours very decidedly of a Roman origin ; 
they are probably some British, that is, Celtic names, Ro- 
manized by the artist, who was doubtless a Roman ; and 
we may imagine the individual to whom they appertained 
was not ill pleased at being so complimented. " Nataiius" 
seems derived from ndt or nawt, a " sanctuary,'* which in 
modern Welsh would be naid, or nawdd ;^ and this seems 
the more likely from the striking resemblance the next 
word, completing the name, bears to " Nehallenia,'' the 
name of the Celtic divinity, the New Moon. Nor would 
a name so derived be unexampled, for Ausonius particu- 
larly commemorates his friend, a Druid of Bayeux, in Armo- 
rica, as being named after the temple in which he served 
as " sedituus," or churchwarden : — 

** Tu, Bajocassis, stirpe Druidarum satus. 
Si fama non fallit fidem, 
Belini sacratum ducis e templo genas, 
Et inde vobiff nomina." 

The name, however, of this priest of Belinus was Roman- 
ized, and became Phoebitius. The practice among the Gauls 
of Romanizing their names commenced at an early period ; 

' Dr. Guest, in his interesting paper upon the early English settlements 
in south Britain, expresses his opinion that the " nawt," or sanctuary, men- 
tioned in the older Welsh poems, was the great monastery at Amesbury. 
I can readily imagine the name to have been transferred, upon the change 
in the national religion, from the pagan temple of Stonehenge to the ad- 

I 
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we have two notices in Caesar, B. G. vii. 65, and iv. 12. 
Thus I believe it to be by no means improbable that the 
inscription upon the pavement at Thruxton was intended 
to record the name of some priest of the adjoining sanc- 
tuary of Stonehenge, where there is ample reason to believe 
the worship of the Moon to have been celebrated. Nehal- 
lenia, whose name is spelt in different ways, was a goddess 
of great repute among the Gauls and other northern peo- 
ple, especially as having a protective power over mariners. 
Her principal temple was among the Menapii. In a me- 
moir upon the Roman strategic roads " traversant le roy- 
aume de Belgique," lately published by order of the Govern- 
ment, this temple is stated to have been in Walcheren : ''L'ile 
de Walcheren, centre d'un commerce dtendu, place sous les 
auspices de la ddesse Nehalldnie, qui avait son temple sur le 
rivage de la Mer du Nord, pres de West-Capel." M. Ravin 
(Memoires de la Societe d'Emulation d' Abbeville, 1844-8, 
p. 209) speaks of '* des bdliers, qu'on aurait immoMs en ce 
lieu, dans les temps Celtiques, a la divinite maritime du 
pays, a la deesse Nehallennia, r4v4r6e dans la Belgique, per- 
sonnifiante la Nouvelle Lune, qui se montre sous la forme 
d'un croissant, et ramene les marees." A curious votive 
altar to this goddess was discovered in Zealand, apparently 
expressing the gratitude of a British chalk- merchant : — 

DEAE NEHALENNCAE 

OB MERGES RITE CONSER 

VATAS M. SECVND. SILVANVS^ 

NEGOTOR CRETARIVS 

BRITANNICIANVS. 

V.S.L.M. 

joining place of Christian worship. The word " Natalius *' in its Latin 
form, bears a singular resemblance to that of the British prince described 
in the Saxon Chronicle : — "A. 508. This year Cerdic and Cynric slew a 
British king whose name was Natan-leod. After that, the country was 
named Natanlea» as far as Cerdic's ford." 
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It would seem that the Dutch still preserve an affectionate 
recollection of this divinity ; for, among the arrivals of ves- 
sels at Sydney some time ago, may have been noticed that 
of " the Dutch ship ' Nehalennia,' from Liverpool." 

The Druidical observations upon the new moon took 
place when it had attained its first quarter, and conse- 
quently when it must have ceased to appear as a crescent. 
According to M. Thierry (ii. 84), " Leur annde se composait 
de lunaisons ; leur mois commen9ait, non a la syzygie, ou 
nouvelle lune, ni a la premiere apparition de cet astre, mais 
au premier quartier, lorsque pr^s de la moitid de son disque 
est eclairee C sexta luna principia annorum mensiumque 
his facit, et saecula,' Plin. xvi. 44), ph^nom^ne invariable, 
tandis que le syzygie depend toujours du calcul, et que le 
temps de la premiere apparition est sujet a des variations." 
M. Thierry goes on to remark : * ' Leur plus longue periode 
d'annees, ou si^cle, etait de trente ans (' sgeculum post tri- 
cesimum annum,' Plin. xvi. 44), au bout desquels il y avait 
concordance entre I'annee civile et I'annde solaire ; c'est-a- 
dire, que les points cardinaux des Equinoxes et des solstices, 
chaque trenti^me annee civile, revenaient au meme quan- 
tifeme des memes lunes." This requires an intercalation of 
eleven lunations in thirty years, or that eleven years out 
of the thirty should consist of thirteen lunations, leaving at 
the end of the ''saeculum" (*'si6cle Gaulois") , only one day 
and ten hours' difference to correct. " Le sixi^me jour de la 
lune dtait done chez les Gaulois un jour sacr^, qui ouvrait 
le mois. Tannic, et le siecle, et pr^sidait aux plus augustes 
solennites de la religion. On representait souvent les Druides 
tenant dans leur mains un croissant pareil au croissant de la 
lune a son premier quartier." (Bas-relief d'Autun, Montfau- 
con, Antiquite devoilee.) 

The computation of time by the moons gave rise to the 
opinion that they computed by nights and not by days, and 

I 2 
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it was therefore ascribed to them as being ** Diti patre pro- 
gnati." This Gaulish **S9eculum" appears to correspond, as 
far as lunar periods are concerned, with the Metonic cycle, 
the 'Evv€a/caiB€Ka6T7)pls of Meton, the astronomer of the fifth 
century b.c. But Pharnus preceded him (Theophrast. Sign. 
Pluv. p. 416). His cycle is 225 revolutions of her nodes, 
or nineteen revolutions of the earth round the sun. The 
scholiast in Aristoph. Av. 998, says, the Enneadecaeteris of 
Meton was published " Apseude Archonte." In speaking of 
the Hyperborean Island (lib. ii.), Diodorus informs us the 
natives celebrated the return of their divinity every nine- 
teen years : Karavrav S* er&v hveaKaiScKa errj. Were these 

Gaulish calculations the result of their own inquiries, or 
were they indebted for, them to the Phoenicians ? ^ Nehal- 
lenia, the New Moon, was, to all appearances, one of the 
deities worshiped in the ** nawdd " of Stonehenge. Her 
priest may well have borne the Roman appellation of Nse- 
alinius. We have, among the Romans, the pontifical titles 
of Flamen Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis, Rex Nemoralis, 
and Fratres Arvales (A. Gellius, vi. 7; Plin. 18); and thus, 
Nsealinius may imply the Hierophant of the goddess Naea- 
lenia, or Nehellania. 

The execution of this pavement bespeaks a good period, 
a period when the arts had not fallen into debasement, and 
a period of tranquillity. Mr. Lysons is of opinion that such 
pavements were designed and executed in Britain about 
the time of Titus. At that period, according to Gibbon, 
** mankind enjoyed a greater share of peace and happiness 
than ever fell to the lot of the human race either before or 
since." Before the first century of our era had elapsed, 

^ Notwithstanding the diversity of race and language, there is a remark- 
able resemblance in our word *' new-moon" to NOYMHNIOS, " Son of 
the New Moon," which name occurs as the Greek version of a Phoenician 
inscription at the cemetery of that people at Athens. See Kenrick, Phoe- 
nicia, p. 172. 
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the Britons, according to Tacitus, had begun to adopt the 
luxuries of Rome, ** paulatimque discessum ad delinimenta 
vitiorum, portions, et balnea, et conviviorum elegantiam, id- 
que apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur quum pars servitutis 
essef (Vit. Agric.c. 21), porticoes, baths, and banqueting- 
rooms, of which the Thruxton villa presents this remark- 
able instance, were very rapidly adopted by the Britons, and 
with them the affectation of Roman manners and Roman 
names. Numberless examples of local names thus Roman- 
ized are found on lapidary inscriptions. 

Of the Bodeni who appear in the inscription we know 
but little. Dr. Ingram seems to connect them with the Bo- 
dingas of Kemble's Catalogue, and says '* that it would not 
be unreasonable to trace these settlers to Woden ;" but to 
admit a Saxon name of any kind into a Romano-British 
inscription would be premature ; and the sons of Woden 
themselves do not, in their genealogies, carry up their great 
progenitor so high as the time of Titus. We know but 
little of these Bodeni, who are considered the same as the 
Dobuni,* the inhabitants of the vale of the Severn, and of 
the rest of Gloucestershire. Their territories were fertile 
and extensive ; but their tribe makes a shght figure only in 
ancient writings, being scarcely noticed, except by geogra- 
phers. The discovery of their name upon the Thruxton 
pavement is another singular confirmation of the accuracy 

' Dobani, the people of the vale of Gloucester. Their name is derived 
by Baxter from the British Duffen, or Duon, **a vale," or low situation. 
Dwfn occurs in modem Welsh, as signifying " deep." Pliny says, the Po 
was Bodencus in the Gaulish tongue, inferring something unfathomable. 
It would seem from this that Dobuni and Bodeni might, in fact, be synony- 
mous terms. The Lacus Venetus of the Romans (Lac de Constance) may 
have been called after the tribe alluded to p. 65 supra. It now bears the 
name of " Boden-See," of which words the last only is German : the first 
seems to retain the original vernacular Celtic appellation, which makes its 
correspondence with the name of a British tribe the more remarkable. 
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of Dio Cassius aflforded by accidental '* finds" at the pre- 
sent day. We have already seen that the British prince 
Bericus, unnamed elsewhere, has been most curiously iden- 
tified by the recent discovery of coins bearing the name of 
Vericus. The Boduni of Dio, aided by the Bodeni of the 
pavement, may now fairly balance the Dobuni of Ptolemy 
and the Ravenna geographer, the only authors, I believe, 
who mention the tribe. Richard of Cirencester, their fellow- 
countryman, says of them: — ''Those nearest the Sabrina 
are called the Dobuni, or, according to the annals of Dio, 
the Boduni.'* Besides two or three other cities, they have 
*' the most venerable of all, Corinium (Cirencester), sup- 
posed to have been built by Vespasian. Glevum (Glou- 
cester) , situated at the extremity of the territory, was occu- 
pied by a Roman colony, said to have been introduced by 
Claudius Caesar.'' The name of Bodeni may, as that of the 
inhabitants of a great valley principally, be derived from 
boden, a Celtic word signifying " deep." There is no syno- 
nymous tribe of Continental Gauls on record with which 
these Dobuni, or Bodeni, can be connected ; but we have 
a notice of a singular race of people, described by Herodo- 
tus, bearing the name of " Budini," and who appear as in- 
habitants of a portion of Tartary. Besides a resemblance 
of names, which cannot go for much, there is a very striking 
coincidence of customs, which, next to language, offers the 
surest test for identifying races. The Budini of Herodotus 
(iv. 105-108) are said to have had the character of being 
magicians. Setting that aside, although not wholly unUke 
the ancient Britons, with Owen Glendower at their head, we 
come to some very important points : they were painted 

of a blue and red colour, — yXavKov re irav la^p&s^ €arl Kcu 

TTvppov. Their houses and temples were all of wood. Their 
religion resembled that of the Greeks ; but that is explained 
by the circumstance of the Geloni, a Grecian people, hav- 
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ing been established among them. They nevertheless main- 
tained a perfectly distinct language and manner of living. 
The Geloni used a mixed Grseco-Scythian dialect. BovSivo^ 

ov ry avT^ yXaxTtrjy — axno^oves — vdfioBes' FeTuovoi ovSev Tqv 

ISerji/ 6/jLoloi, ovSe to xp^f^- Thus the language of the Budini, 
who were indigenous and pastoral, was neither Scythian nor 
Greek. They were confounded by the Greeks under the 
general name of Geloni, and consequently by the Latins ; 
thus we read of them in Virgil : — 

•• Pictosqae Gelonos.** 

Their chief city, Gelon-us, resembles the name of the ca- 
pital of the British Bodeni, " Glebon." Their name, the 
practice of painting their bodies blue, and their pastoral 
habits, seem to infer a common origin ; and it is not im- 
possible that, among the gyrations of the barbarous tribes 
of those early days, some Bodeni, like their neighbours — 
perhaps relatives — the Cymry, Cimbri, or Cimmerii, may 
have appeared in the plains of Tartary as well as in the 
western regions of Britain. 

Why these Bodeni of Gloucestershire should thus have 
been associated in the inscription with Q. Natalius Naiali- 
nius, must for ever remain a secret. Fancy might indulge 
in conjecture. It might have been on the occasion of their 
admission to certain rights and privileges connected with the 
religious ceremonies of Stonehenge. It might have been on 
the occasion of the completion of the great military high- 
way connecting their metropolis, Corinium (Cirencester), 
with the capital of the Bellovaci, Venta Belgarum (Win- 
chester), which passes by Andover at a short distance from 
Thruxton. Lastly, the Bodeni may have been serviceable 
to the priesthood at Stonehenge, by supplying them with 
the sacred mistletoe, o^which plant the vale of the Severn 
may be called the patria ; the apple-trees of that rich tract 
are loaded with this parasite, and I believe it is the only dis- 
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trict in England where instances have occurred of its being 
found upon the oak. At Eastnor Castle a specimen is on 
record, but I know not whether it is still in existence. An- 
other example is said to be still flourishing at Frampton- 
upon-Sevem. The third and only other instance I ever 
heard of is one in the grounds of Thornbury Castle, known 
to have existed for some years, but which, from what I have 
recently observed, is now somewhat on the wane. To this 




Miatletoe Oali, Thornbury Castle, Glouceaterahire. 

sacred plant, and to the mystery of which it was the sym- 
bol, I shall refer hereafter. 

Within the territories of these Dobuni, or Bodeni,' at 

' The Boduni of Dio must have moved td a great distance from their 
district to have taken part in the events related by the historian. 

It appears from his narrative that Aulus Plautius, on kadiog in Britain 
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Uleybury, in Gloucestershire, there is a very remarkable ex- 
ample of Celtic sepulture, upon which we have a paper by 
Dr. Thumam, in a late number (44) of the * Archaeological 
Journal :' — "Chambered tumuli of that description, "he says, 
" are rare in the British Islands.'' He traces an affinity 
between them and the cromlech tumuli of Wales; and 
examples occur in Somerset and Cornwall, in the Channel 
Islands, and Brittany, in Holland, North Germany, Holstein, 
and the Danish islands. The direction of the line of country 
where such peculiar sepulchres occur, is singularly in agree- 
ment with the particular districts occupied by the Cymry 
and Veneti, — the Cimbri and Cimmerii, whom I hold to be 
one and the same people. Archaeology in these days is no 
longer pursued for the mere gratification of curiosity, and 
the satisfaction of possessing some object prized merely for 
its antiquity ; Archaeology has fallen into the hands of able 
men, who have advanced it to the dignity of a science, and 
as such it is daily making a progress which gains us an 
accurate insight into the history of mankind. It is evident 
that, in the absence of all written materials, our only chance 
of obtaining a knowledge of the primaeval races which suc- 

(a.d. 43), found nc difficulty in making the descent, but considerable diffi- 
culty in finding the Britons, who had retreated into woods and marshes. 
When at length he met them, he overthrew in succession Cataratacus and 
Togodumnus,the sons of the deceased Cynobellinus,and entered into a treaty 
with the Boduni, who were the subjects of the Catuellani (Cassii). The 
Boduni of the vale of Gloucester were under the dominion of the Cassii, 
according to Richard, and, in order to understand the narrative of Dio, we 
must suppose that their contingent was brought from Gloucestershire into 
Kent to oppose the Bx)mans, and that they must have come to terms with 
Plautius upon the defeat of the princes of the Trinobantes, and then retired 
into their own country. We cannot suppose Plautius to have encountered 
them upon their own soil, for it would not agree with his subsequent ope- 
rations. After he had disposed of them, eirravOa (Canterbury ?), ff>povphv 
KaToXt-JToiv, Trpoa-o} yeiy ws 8* im. irorafMo tlvl iyevovTO : this river would seem 
to be the Medway. And this river was passed by the Romans, — although 
the Britons defended the opposite bank, — by sending KeXrovs (Gauls from 
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cessively occupied the surface of the soil, rests upon the dis- 
coveryand careful examination of the objects which they have 
left buried under it, and from nothing are we likely to glean 
so much as from the scrutiny of the contents of tumuli. Dr. 
Thurnam's work upon the Crania Britannica, is one where 
we may find at last a distinct classification of ethnological 
varieties ; so as to be able to detect the difference between 
a Cimbric and a Belgic interment, and thus assign to the 
previous possessors the different districts they inhabited, and 
ultimately attain not only a correct arrangement of their 
distribution here, but a knowledge also of the distant coun- 
tries from which they originally emerged. It has been'ascer- 
tained by Dr. Thurnam that an elongated form of cranium 
prevails in megalithic structures, commonly called " cham- 
bered barrows." The skull discovered at Uleybury is an ex- 
ample of this lengthened type of head ; and, what is parti- 
cularly remarkable, the same peculiarity is observed in si- 
milar tumuli in the north of Europe. It is no dishonour to 
the dead to endeavour to ascertain and elucidate the history 
of the nation to which, while living, they belonged ; or to 
bring into notice the arts and sciences, manners and cus- 

the Continent) to swim over and throw the enemy into confusion, and then 
following and totally defeating them, avaxiiifrrja-dvrtav S ivreiOcv (Stroud ?) 
CTTi Tov TafjLtarav irora/iov, Koff o U t€ tov 'Q,K€avov iK^dXXei, irXrjfifjivpovTos tc 
avTov Xtftvofct. They (the Britons) passed over into Essex, near the Nore 
(at Tilbury?). The Celts followed again by swimming, koI rtvW eripuxy 
SuL yc^vpa? oXiyov avo). This would infer the existence of a bridge, per- 
haps of boats, at some distance above the Nore, which seems to have been 
near the spot where the Britons passed ; and London is not so far distant 
but that it may be called oXlyov avta. If so, a bridge must have been con- 
structed subsequently to Caesar's invasion, and then the Empress Maud 
has not the honour of having built the first. Plautius, experiencing some 
difficulties, awaited the arrival of Claudius, and then Camelodunum was 
captured : to tov Kwo/SeXXlvov PacrOmov. The coins of Cunobellinus bear 
both Ver and Camul, as mint marks : the latter proves that the Catuellani 
did not keep faith with Caesar, when they promised to leave the Trino- 
bantes unmolested. 
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toms, which prevailed in those remote ages, and of which 
they have left scarcely any other memorials than such as 
may be found in their interments. For the sake of anato- 
mical knowledge and ethnological research, these crania may 
be examined and removed without incurring the ire of the 
most fastidious reverer of such sacred spots. To remove 
vases and ornaments, weapons, and other objects, cannot be 
considered as deserving censure. Their services, as con- 
nected with the interment, have ceased, as far as the ho- 
nours of the interred are interested, and an honourable ser- 
vice of a fresh description commences : when preserved in 
museums they illustrate the history of the race they were 
intended to commemorate. The Gauls themselves, whose 
sepulchres we are now exploring daily, had no scruples 
about opening and plundering the tombs of the natives of 
countries which they invaded.^ The Gaulish auxiliaries, who 
served Pyrrhus in his war with Antigonus Gonatas, did not 
hesitate to rifle the tombs of the Macedonian kings (Plut. 

inPyrrh.): Ol FaXdrai yevos aTrXrjaroTaTov j(pr}fiaT(ov opres, e7r€- 

' Mr. Dennis, in his ' Etroria/ has some remarks upon the subject : 
"Theodoric the Goth," he says, "sanctioned (a.d. 489-526) the spolia* 
tion of ancient sepulchres, yet restricted it to the precious metals, command- 
ing the ashes to be left, 'quia nolumus lucra quseri, quae per funesta 
scelera possunt reperiri.' And he justified his decree upon the ground 
that that was not stolen which had no owner, and that that ought not to 
be left with the dead which could serve to keep the living ; ' Aurum enim 
sepulchris just^ detrahitur, ubi dominus non habetur : immo culpse genus 
est inutiliter abditis relinquere mortuorum, unde se vita potest sustentare 
viventium ; non est enim cupiditas eripere, quae nullus se Dominus ingemis- 
cat amisisse' " (Cassiodor. Var. iv. 34). The same feeling was shown in the 
laws of the XII. Tables, which forbade the burial of gold in sepulchres, 
— " neve aurum addito," — mnlest the teeth of the deceased happened to be 
fastened vUh it (Cicero, De Legg. ii. 24 ; vol. iii. p. 223, cd. Olivet.). 
" Qui in lege cum esset, neve aurum addito, quam humane excipit altera 
lex, Quoi mtro denies vineti esanU ast im (eum) com illo sepelire orereque, 
se (sine) firaude eeto." 
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06VTO rS)V ^aaCKecov avrodi xe/crfSevfiepoDV tovs Tcuf>ov9 opmreiv teat 
ra fiev j^pry/tara BtrjpTraa'aVy ra he oara irpos v^piv Bi^ppiyfrav. 

These ancient *' barrow-diggers" committed havoc from mer- 
cenary and not from scientific motives, and in addition, 
tossed about the bones out of wanton contumely. Strabo(viii. 
6, 23) and Suetonius (Jul. 81) give other examples, enough 
to show that our assaults upon the burial-places of the 
ancients are in fact a sort of retributive justice, a return 
for similar and worse outrages they committed in their day. 
We, however, may behave better ; and a reasonable, not a 
superstitious prejudice, exists against unnecessary desecra- 
tions. The remains themselves of mortality have ever been 
held sacred, and anathemas have been uttered against all 
who disturb them. 

M^ TVfiPov <f)OiiJi.€vov avopv$y^, firj 8* d^cara 
Aci^S rftkuaj Koi SaifiovLov x^Xov opcrrp, 

says Phocylides. Perhaps if Shakspeare did not still speak 
to us from the tomb, 

" Good friend ! for Jesus' sake forbear 
To dig the bones enclosed here ! *' 

we might have had half-a-dozen of his skulls among the 
collections of the curious. Young, in his * Night Thoughts' 
(1 1 1-190), speaks with the sensibility of a fellow-mortal : — 

" What guilt 
Can equal violation of the dead ? 
The dead, how sacred ! sacred is the dust 
Of this heaven-laboured form !" 

In examining therefore these ancient depositories of the 
dead, it is surely imperative upon us to respect, even after 
so long an interval, the grief and piety of friends and re- 
latives, who had performed the funeral rites, confidently 
entrusting the remains to the forbearance of futurity ; to 
respect also the remains of those who were once animated 
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beings like ourselves ; and it ought to be a compact of sym- 
pathy on the part of the explorers, to recommit to the earth 
the bones and ashes their excavations may have laid open, 
— o yap yepa9 e<m Bavomcovy — mindful of the time when all 
ranks and conditions will be reduced to the same helpless 
but hallowed state, alike involved in the common lot of 
humanity : — 

" For what the mightiest of man's feeble race ? 
Ad atom in the infinity of space ! 
His longest life ? a momentary spark ! 
Eternity around, impenetrably dark !" 

I say this in defence of the existing pursuit of " barrow- 
digging," when conducted with due discretion. The an- 
cient practice of cremation has indeed released us consider- 
ably from the chance of being unintentionally disrespect- 
ful towards the venerable occupant of the sepulchre, but it 
has too often, unfortunately, deprived us of the discovery 
of many objects which might have illustrated history, for 
they were commonly burnt also. " Druidae," says Pompo- 
nius Mela (iii 3, 3), *' doceant setemas esse animas, vitamque 
alteram ad manes. Itaque cum mortuis cremant ac defo- 
diunt apta viventibus." Where we have the good fortune 
to find these objects unburnt, they are legitimate prizes ; 
for an acquaintance with the prehistoric ages can only be 
obtained by consulting these memorials which the soil pre- 
sents ; and we may hope gradually to gain a fair insight 
into what passed above the earth in former ages through 
these remains which still exist below it. 
With the universal and persistent belief 

" That there is life beyond this mortal life. 
The willing world believes, and well believes/' 

we need not be surprised that a future life should consti- 
tute a principal article in the faith of the Druids^ a faith so 
well described in the famous lines of Lucan : — 
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** Vobis auctoribus umbrae 
Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditesqae profundi 
Pallida regna petunt : regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio." 

Besides the inculcation of this sublime doctrine, when we 
consider the other acquirements of the Druids, in the arts 
of instruction, jurisprudence, and poetry, all this too as 
early as the days of Caesar, we cannot but marvel at the ex- 
traordinary advances in civilization attained by the Gauls, 
among whom Roman armies had then for the first time pe- 
netrated, beyond the limits of the Province. This surprise 
is augmented by finding they possessed the art of writing, — 
of writing their own language, — and that Britain was the 
focus of the whole system of education, even at that period : 
" Et nunCy qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, ple- 
rumque illo discendi caus^ proficiscuntur." Students de- 
sirous of the best information resorted, even at that time, 
to the fountain-head — to Britain. Their innumerable verses 
were not allowed to be committed to writing, but in their 
public and private documents they employed Greek cha- 
racters, " Graecis utuntur litteris."* This, again, is extraor- 
dinary : had such a practice been confined to th? southern 
parts of Gaul, it would be easy to ascribe it to the influence 
of the Greek colonies at Marseilles and its neighbourhood ; 
but when the Druids, whose principal establishment was in 
Britain, are described as being in possession of the Greek 

^ Yet Caesar, when he sent a letter to Quintus Cicero, who was besieged 
in the north of Belgic Gaul (at Mons?), "banc Gracts conscriptam litteris 
mittit, ne intercept^ epistol^ nostra ab hostibus concilia cognoscentor." 
This letter, according to some authorities, was but a short one : — 

KaZbrop KtKcpovi. 

We must suppose the Gauls, particularly those of the northern and less 
civilized portion of the country, although acquainted with Greek characters, 
did not understand the Greek language. 
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alphabet, any explanation of the way in which it reached 
them might appear difficult, if we did not bear in mind that 
the Greek alphabet was, in fact, the alphabet of the Phceni- 
cians. 

We have seen that the Gaulish settlers in Britain found 
in the island and adopted the Druidical religion, and that it 
must consequently have been the rehgion of the people who 
had preceded them in the occupation of a large portion of 
the country ; and that people could have been none other 
than the Cymry, or Cimbri. How they became possessed 
of this religion, and with it of rites and ceremonies, of di- 
vinities, of a style of architecture, and of an alphabet, all of 
which bear a close relationship with those of the Phoeni- 
cians, is a subject well worthy of attention ; and although 
it may be at the risk of carrying us back to what may be 
deemed the fabulous regions of history, yet, if divested of 
fable, and sifted down to a practical and reasonable resi- 
duum, it may perhaps be considered not unworthy of a some- 
what patient investigation. 

The extraordinary people, to whom we owe so much, and 
of whom we know so Uttle, the Phoenicians,* who penetrated 

Mt is a curious circumstance that wherever Hercules appears in his pere- 
grinations, he is accompanied hy oxen ; and animals of the hovine species 
are constantly mixed up in ancient mythology, — ^in the histories of lo, of 
Europa, and of others. The syllable " taur," so frequently occurring in the 
names of places, always implies a Phoenician settlement. Italy, Sicily, the 
Crimea, Spsdn, and other countries, abound with names and tales connected 
with the animal Taurus, which appears represented upon the coins of 
Phoenice, a woman sitting upon a bull, whence the monstrous fable of Ju- 
piter carrying away Europa upon a bull. Lucian intimates Astartc and 
Europa to have been identical. Astarte, according to Bochart, signifies ' 
" white-faced," or " fair," the same as Aphrodite (Venus) : she put on 
her head, as a mark of sovereignty, the head of a bull. The Ox was the 
emblem of cultivation, of ploughing and sowing, and of threshing out the 
com ; and there is reason to believe that, wherever the Phoenicians settled, 
they introduced the inestimable boon of wheat, and the science of agricul- 
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into all the coasts of the old world, and reached places to 
which neither Greece nor Rome, at the summits of their 
power, ever attained. 'This people, although the inventors 

ture : hence the worship of Ceres, which reached to the very extremities 
of Gaul and Britain. Wherever the Phoenicians appeared, they carried 
with them a knowledge of letters ; and introducing their alphahet^ it does 
not seem unlikely that the first character^ AUf, signifying an " Ox," should 
have become an object of great attention. ^' The most simple mode of 
representing an ox," says Professor Key, " would be by a picture of its head 
and horns. In the Phoenician character < (A) is seen a very fair picture 
of an ox's head, with its two horns, and ears into the bargain. Those who 
are determined to take nothing as a representation of an ox that has not a 
body, four legs, and a tail, may be asked to account for the astronomical 
figure of Taurus in the Zodiac." Memorials of the favourite emblem of 
the Phoenicians are yet to be seen in Spain. Los Toros de Guissando 
(mentioned in * Don Quixote/ pt. ii. 22) are described m the French 'An- 
nales des Voyages/ tome ix. They are four ancient figures of bulls ex- 
isting near the monastery of Guissando, on the road between Avila and 
Toledo, ' Fort embellies dans le beau tableau que nous devons au pinceau 
de Tun de nos braves " (this alludes to the paintings of General le Jeune, 
exhibited many years ago in London, in one of which, among the scenes 
of warlike events, the figures of the bulls are introduced), ** grossi^ement 
taill^es, chacune dans Tun de ces gros blocs de granite qui constituent la 
chaine Carpentanique." The remains of ancient letters, some Roman, and 
some of a very archaic and unknown type, are carved upon them. The 
medals called by Spanish antiquaries " desconocidas," have unknown cha- 
racters, "et Ton voit des Tornados dans difi^iirents circonstances de learsp^- 
rilleux combats." " L'usage de ces monuments passa chez les Tyriens, 
on le retrouve dans les colonnes qu'Hercule ^leva au terme de ses courses, 
et dans la statue que les Portugais d^couvrirent aux Agores ; statue, dont 
parle Herrera, et qui devrait ^tre dans le genre de celles d' Avila et de Guis- 
sando, celle-ci existe peut-6tre k Corvo, oil les premiers navigateurs la 
plac^rent." The writer concludes by assigning an Egyptian origin to the 
Toros,-— erroneously, in my opinion, as we cannot connect the Egyptians 
with Spain. I would even prefer ascribing them to the Liby- Phoenician 
Hannibal, a monument of his victory over the Carpesii, or Carpentini (Po- 
lyb. iii. 13). The battle must have been fought in that neighbourhood, as 
it appears to me, at Toledo; Hannibal occupied the town, and defended the 
passage of the Tagus, and then attacked the enemy as they attempted to 
ford the stream below the Vega de Toledo. 
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of the art ** of painting words and speaking ta the eyes," 
have unfortunately left no indications of this art in the 
shape of any history which has descended to us ; ^ and we 
have only to pick up, here and there, from various authors, 
obscure allusions to their great deeds, which were achieved 
at so very early a period in the annals of mankind that it 
is difficult to dissever them from all the fables which dis- 
figure the truth, — a latent truths which may be invariably 
considered the foundation of all the ancient fictions, how- 
ever monstrous. Curtius (iv. 19), speaking of Tyre (the Si- 
donians), observes : " Coloniae certe ejus psene orbe toto dif- 
fusse sunt, Carthago in Afric^, in Boeotia Thebee, Gades in 
Oceano/' The three colonies here mentioned — three only 
out of many — are the most celebrated : they were founded 
long before the historic age of Greece ; they were the cradles 
of civilization, which grew up to magnificent proportions ; 
but in many other countries the Phoenician settlements 
vanished firom the face of the land^ so as to have become 
almost obliterated from the memory of mankind. Such 
were their settlements in Gaul, both on the Mediterra- 
nean and Oceanic coasts ; and these bring us so closely in 
contact with the Celts and other inhabitants of northern 
Europe, that they are in reality of far greater importance 
to the history of those people than has been generally ad- 
mitted. 

Deferring for the present any remarks upon the oceanic 
portions, let us examine the southern or Mediterranean 

^ Sanchoniatho ? Until lately, all that was known of this author was 
in his fragments preserved by Porphyry, Eusebias, and others, oat of the 
translation of his history from the Phoenician original by Philo of Byblos; 
but now the entire translation is said to have been discovered, in MS.» in a 
convent in Grermany, in 1837, and has been published in Germany under 
the title of " Sanchoniathonis Historiarum Phoeniciae (Phoenices ?) libb. ix. 
Grsece versas a Philone Byblio edidit Latindque versione donavit F. Wa- 
genfeld: Bremse." 

K 
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shores of Gaul, or, as it was called in those early days, (as 
far at least as the right bank of the Rhone,) of Iberia. I 
cannot here do better than quote from M. Thierry (i. 19) 
his incomparable description of the advance and retreat of 
Phoenician civiUzation in these particular regions. It was, 
says M. Thierry, " selon toute apparence, durant le treizi^me 
si^cle (b. c.) que les- navigateurs, venus de TOrient, abord- 
ferent pour la premiere fois la cote mdridionale de la Gaule. 
Une antique tradition, passee d'Asie en Gr^ce et en Italic, 
oil, n'etant pas comprise, elle se defigura, parlait des voyages 
accomplis dans tout TOccident par le dieu Tyrien, Hercule ; 
et d'un premier ^ge de civilisation que les travaux du dieu 
avaient fait luire sur Gaule. La Gaule, de son c6te, conser- 
vait une tradition non moins ancienne, et qui n'etait pas 
sans rapport avec celle-la. Le souvenir vague d'un dtat 
meilleur^ amdnd par les bienfaits d'^trangers puissants, de 
conquerants d'une race divine, se perpetuait de generation 
a generation parmi lespeuples GalUques; et lorsqu'ils en- 
tr^rent en relation avec les Grecs et les Remains, frappes 
de la coincidence des deux traditions, lis adopt^rent tons 
les rdcits que ceux-ci leur debiterent sur Hercule " (Amm. 

^ M. Thierry, in asserting the existence of this ancient tradition, is borne 
out by Lucian's treatise ' De Hercule,' where he describes the strange way 
in which Hercules, under the Gaulish name of Ogmius, is represented as 
the god of Moquence, leading along those b^barous nations by chains at- 
tached to their ears. But a learned Gaul explains the reason, — ^that it was 
not intended to cast any disrespect upon the Grecian hero, but, he says, 
"iloTC €t Twv cStwv ckScSc/x.ci'ous tovs dvOpftmov^ wpos T^v yXwrrav o y^xov ovro? 
'UpaKkrjs (6 Aoyo9, i. e. Eloquence) cAxct, /jirjSk tovto Oavfj/icrffs, ctSois t^ rwv 
6to)v koL yXjuymji (rvyyeveiav. We have other allusions to the introduction 
of civilization among the barbarous tribes of Europe ; by Hercules himself, 
in his famous speech, Sophoc. Trachin. 1060 : — 

Kov Tavra Xj6y\ff ttcSwis, ovff 6 yrjryei/rfi • 
SrpaTos rtyarrcov, ovrc Orjp^uis /^va, 
Ovff 'EAActs, ovT ayAoxro'os, ovff o<rqv cyw 
VaioLv KajBcupdiv iKO/JirjVi e&pcuri tto). 
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MarcelL xvi. 6). " Quiconque," continues M. Thierry, "r^- 
flechit sur Tamour de Tantiquite orientale pour les sym- 
boles, cesse k voir dans THercule Phdnicien^ un person- 
nage purement fabuleux, ou une abstraction poetique; 
. . . un tel dieu n'est autre en realite que le peuple qui ex^- 
cuta si grandes choses ; c'est le g^nie Tyrien personnifi^ et 
d^ifie/'^ The ideas thus communicated in the beautiful 
style of the ingenious French author, are corroborated in the 
more sober language of Heeren : " The principal deity," 
he says, " of the Phoenicians, the protecting god of the city, 
as his name (the ' City King') signifies, was Melkarth. This 
deity was called by the Greeks the Tyrian Hercules, al- 
though entirely different from their god bearing the same 
name ; hence, the myths of the two are often confounded 
(Herod, ii. 44). For what else was that Tyrian Hercules, of 
whose expeditions we have an account, if not the tute- 
lary god, first of the mother city, then of the colonies also, 
and thus generally the symbol of the Phoenician race? 
Diodorus gives the expedition of Hercules into Spain as 
the tenth of his labours. The whole narrative, however, 
if not immediately taken from Timaeus, is evidently bor- 
rowed from a Greek epic poet, who has transferred the Phoe- 
nician tradition of the Tyrian Hercules to the Greek deity, 
with such alterations only as were necessary to the plot of 
his poem. Hercules is said to have undertaken his expe- 
dition with a numerous force, which assembled at Greta, an 
island forming one of the principal links in the Phoenician 

^ In Lef^bvre's History of Calais (i. 51 : Paris, 1766) I find the follow- 
ing remark : — " Timagfene, le Syrien, qui vivait au temps d'Auguste. Get 
historien, dans les fragments de son histoire^ qui est perdue, rapporte que 
I'Hercule Ph^nicien ou Tyrien conduisit dans les Gaules une colonic de 
Dorians ; non de la Grece, mais de Dora, ville de Phenice, c^l^bre dans 
TEcriture ; et que les Celtes ^taient en partie originaires des Ph^niciens ou 
Dorians/' 

2 gee Note A at the end of the chapter. 
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chain of colonies. Its object was Spain, the country abound- 
ing in gold, where Ghrysaor, the father of Geryon, resided. 
Hercules passed through Africa, where he introduced agri- 
culture, and built the great city of Hecatompylos. He then 
came to the strait which bears his name,^ and passed over 
to Gades. Spain submitted to him, and he carried away the 
oxen of Geryon as a booty ; taking his way back through 
Gaul, Italy, and the islands of Sardinia and Sicily : this is 
precisely the line of Phoenician colonization." 

To such persons who picture to themselves Hercules in 
the light only of a fabulous giant, clad in a lion's hide, and 
armed with a club, the idea of introducing him into serious 
history as a real personage must of course appear prepos- 
terous.^ This monster is nevertheless the type of Phce- 
nician adventure, philosophy, and civilization ; as such we 
must accept him. He penetrated into the extremities of the 
then known earth. He introduced the arts and sciences, 
after clearing the country of wild-beasts, and waging wars 
with the giants, — the Tlyames or Frjyeveh, — that is, the na- 
tive tribes,^ whom he had to subdue into obedience, but 
who eventually, in certain parts, rejected his influence and 

^ "The Columns of Hercules;" a rather more euphonious name for the 
strait than our own, •' the Gut of Gibraltar;*' nevertheless, this word, like 
many of our nautical expressions, seems derived from the Danish, and with- 
out any ill-favoured meaning. " Gowt "is an outlet, a drain ; from the 
Danish " giota," scrobs, A. S. geotan. 

2 In like manner, the usual caricature of " John Bull" (a stout agricul- 
turist in top-boots) might as reasonably be accepted for a genuine repre- 
sentation of England in all seriousness. The costume, however, of Her- 
cules was an invention of later poets. Athenseus (xii. p. 513), De Here: 
TovTOV ovv ol v€ol TroLTfTcu Kar(WK€vd^ov(nv €v Xi/oTov {rxQfWTi fjLovov ir^pt- 
irap€ud/x€vov ^Xjov €)(OVTa kolL Xeovrrp^ #cat rdfa* kcu ravra 'irXcunu irpSnov 
^€a'Lxopov Tov 'Ift^tov. Stesichorus flourished some 500 or 600 years 

B. 0. 

3 FtyaKTcs, Fiyycvcts, meaning simply the natives, — avrdx^ovcs ot yCyavm 
yiyyevcls ytyovivox (Diod. Sic. iv. 21), — the indigenous Inhabitants, na- 
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finally expelled his descendants from their country. Such 
was the case in the south of Gaul. There, in the plain of 
Crau, near the mouth of the Rhone, his arrival was signal- 
ized by a tremendous conflict, and by the ultimate defeat of 
the two giants (natives) who opposed him : these were Al- 
bion and ligur.^ According to M, Thierry, these names 
designate the people of the mountain (Alb) and of the plain 

tives of the country. So the Sparti of Thebes were probably the remains 
of the natives found there by Cadmus the Phoenician. Aristotle calls them 

IVyw€ts. 

Aoyj(7v, ^^d/xwcri rTyyovcts (Poet. xvi.). 

Alluding to the mark of a lance, which, like that of the *' Redgauntlets," 
was impressed upon them by nature. One of them, Echion, married the 
Phoenician damsel Agave, daughter of Cadmus, and was father of Pen- 
theus, who made so violent but ineffectual a resistance to the introduction 
of the Bacchic Orgies, which seem to have captivated the Syrian tempera- 
ment of his mother and her maidens ; that is, he resisted the admission 
of the worship of a new deity opposed to the Phoenician creed, as Lycurgus 
had previously done in Thrace ; but it prevailed eventually, among an ad- 
mixture of innumerable exotic deities, all welcome in Greece, whose insa- 
tiate inhabitants received everything and wanted more, even the ayvtaaroi 
BtoL 

' These giants appear also under the names of Albion and Bergeon, the 
sons of Neptune, as was also the Cyclops Polyphemus, who will come un- 
der our notice hereafter. For an account of their engagement upon the 
Plaine de la Crau, see Walckenaer, i. 20, 21, 117 ; Plin. iii. 4 ; Mela, ii. 6 ; 
Avienus, O. M. 690, etc. Although it is possible that Albion may have 
some referencp to the voyages of the Phoenicians to what was afterwards 
Britain, yet there are native tribes on record in that part of Gaul, — ^AXfiuU, 
or *AXpuHKOi, Alpine people. The purification of the savage tribes of 
western Europe by Hercules is illustrated by Cicero's translation of the 
passage in the ' Trachiniae' of Sophocles, T. Q. ii. 8. 

The Flaine de la Crau is the Lapidei Campi of the ancients. In the word 
•' Crau/' lyAnville perceives an analogy with the Celtic word *' craig." 
But what does the geographer mean, when speaking of the battle between 
Hercules and the son of Neptune, by sa3ring, " Strabon, plus r6ierv^ que 
Mela et Pline, n'a pas jug^ Apropos d'en parler"? So far from this being 
the case, Strabo speaks freely upon the subject ; and, after giving the phi- 
losophic opinions of Aristotle and Posidonins as to the formation of this 
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(Ldg) ; but we may, perhaps, be permitted to question whe- 
ther the contest with Albion might not refer to the Phoeni- 
cian invasion of some more northern, some oceanic tribe, 
although it was more agreeable to the Greek poets to trans- 
fer the scene of the conflict to a country with which they 
were acquainted, and to unite two distinct struggles into 
one event. At all events the Phoenicians, as personified in 
Hercules, succeeded in establishing themselves upon that 
coast of the Mediterranean. The road along it, the " Via 
Herculea,*^ remained a monument of the labours of the hero,^ 

wonderful plain, he enters into its fabulous history ; and it is to him that 
we owe the preservation of a few lines from the * Prometheus Solutus' of 
iEschylus respecting it. The Fire-thief gives instructions to Hercules re- 
specting his road from Caucasus to the Hesperides, and concerning the 
army of Ligyans he was destined to encounter. In the heat of the en- 
gagement he was supplied with these stones by Jupiter, and by using them 
as projectiles he vanquished his opponents. Posidonius objects that it 
would have been easier for Jupiter to have shortened the business by him- 
self showering the stones upon the heads of the Ligyans, and so destroying 
them. The answer is obvious. Strabo shows that the whole proceeding 
had been foredoomed. uEschyliis, like most poets, was a good Predestina- 
rian ; besides which, in all creeds we have divinities accomplishing events 
by processes which, to our limited understandings, appear unnecessarily 
circuitous and operose. 

The intermarriages of the Phoenician settlers with the daughters of these 
giants (natives), and the fusion of the colonizers with the original inhabi- 
tants, is supported by a similar instance mentioned by Dionys, Halic. i. 27 : 
T<3 8c KoTvt yriiJiavn Ovyaripa TvXXov rod yiyycvovs, *AXm;v, 8vo yevccrftu 
7rai8a9, k.t.X. 

' Via Herculea. The curious passage of iEschylus, Eumen. 12, alludes 
to the skill of the " sons of Vulcan " in road-making ; and the expressions 
are singularly applicable to a modern railway company, with their engi- 
neers, contractors, and "navvies." 

IIc/x.'Trovo't 8* avTov koi crcjStlfownv fieya 
KeXev^OTTOiol TratScs *H<^at(rTOv, "^Oova 

Professor Donaldson (Cratylus) adds, from Plato (Legg. p. 761, a.), 'O&oy 
Tc liTLiJitXjoviJiivov^y oTTcos ws '^fi€piaTaTOL cKaoTOt yiywvTai, The effect of such 
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who is said to have founded cities, while his sons inter- 
married with the daughters of the local sovereigns. But 
after two or three generations^ a blight came over these 
fair proceedings ; the inhabitants relapsed into a state of 
barbarism, in which they were found when the Phocaeans, 
six hundred years before our era, landed on the shores, and 
built their city of Marseilles ; while in other countries, Italy, 
Sicily, the Tauride peninsula, and on the eastern coast of 
Spain, the Phoenician colonies disappeared, leaving some 
name only, and a tradition behind them.^ It was in Greece 

road-making upon civilization appears clearly enough from what Aristotle 
says of the Herculean Way, and of the protection afforded to those who 
travelled upon it (IIcpl 0. A. c. 85, p. 837, ed. Bekker). Compare Find. 
Isth. iii. 75 : — 

Kal PaJ^vKpftj/ivov voXiSis oAos i^evpwv divoLp 
I^camXiawC re tropOfJubv a^jutfiwraro, 

which refers to the passage of Hercoles through the Straits. The Pb(B- 
nician Hercules, Melkarth, was also Vulcan, so that the expression ** Road- 
making sons of Vulcan" is particularly appropriate to the Phoenicians, who 
gave him his emblems, hammers, etc., upon their coins; where he is rcpre- 
sented on a copper cmn in the British Museum, found in the island of 
Cossyra, the modem Pantellaria, he appears fully equipped. The Pha'ni- 
cians were excellent " navvies." Lieut. Spratt (Geograph. Trans, vol. xvii. 
p. 146), speaking of Xerxes's canal at Mount Athos, says: ''The bank 
fell in" (Herod, vii. 33). The Phcenicians always avoided this, by making 
the excavation at the highest part twice the width of what it would be 
at the lowest." 

1 In the syDabus of the Report of the Irish Census Commissioners, we 
have an instance of the disappearance of a Grecian colony on a soil on which 
we have a congenial interest. In their passage down the long cyde <A 
ages comprised in the Bardic period, the Ijish Census Commtssionen have 
picked up many records c^ events snffidently legendary and romantic io 
character, and well deserving preservation, from ttyax ctawaty, rf nr/t from 
their truth. A fiew specimens of them most however suffice i<jT all that 
we are here able to give respecting tius apocryphal era in the htst(>ry f4 
Irish epidemics. One of the most mngukar legends h peridtps the first in 
point of time, and relates how the cotonr planted by Parti^l«'A m Ireland 
became extinct, tomewbere about the mrthica] period of 2%20 a, m. Two 
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alone they took permanent root ; there, finding a more con- 
genial soil, the alphabet which they had implanted became 
the mighty tree which has spread its branches and its fruits 
into the remotest regions of the globe. " Ipsa gens Phce- 
nicum/* says Pliny (v. 13), " in magn& glori§. literarum in- 
ventione, et siderum, navalium ac bellicarum artium ;" but 
they, like many other discoverers, left the benefit of their 
discoveries to be reaped by others. They vanished from 
the settlements they occupied, either by ejectment or ab- 
sorption. From Greece, we may perceive, they were not 
expelled ; but their intellectual powers, and their mechani- 
cal ingenuity, became the prey and the thrall of physical 
force, — the superior force of the tribes ^mong whom they 
had colonized. Heeren appears to draw a distinction be- 
tween the Grecian and the Tyrian Hercules ; but is this 
correct? May we not easily conceive that the Grecian 
Hercules, a native of the Phoenician city of Thebes, was, in 
fact, nothing else than the Phoenician element in the popu- 
lation of Greece ? In Greece the Phoenicians remained, but 
in a subordinate position. Hercules is described as being 

hundred and sixty-nine years before that date, it is recorded that Parthelon 
brought from Greece a colony of one thousand persons, " between men 
and women/' which he planted on the plain of Dublin. These colonists 
" increased and multiplied in Eri to many thousands" for some two centu- 
ries and a half, when they unluckily began to wage war against certain 
" rebellious miscreants and t5rrannous giants." The results were equally 
glorious and fatal to Parthelon's people. The giants were all routed and 
annihilated ip a fierce battle ; but their bodies being left unburied, "through 
stinks of the same," quoth the Hanmer Chronicle, ** such an infective pes- 
tilence ensued in all places throughout the island by corruption of the 
air, that few escaped with life, except those who got then away by sea ; 
yea, the infection was so great of those cursed carcasses of Cham and his 
posterity, that the dogs and wolves died thereof." This sudden infection 
is called Tank in the annals of Clonmacnoise, the common designation of 
all plagues or epidemics used by the Irish annalists. As with many other 
traditions not less apocryphal, this legend is corroborated by a name still 
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enslaved by an inferior man, and his enormous labours were 
imposed upon him at the caprice or for the benefit of a 
worthless tyrant. Does not this mean that the Phoenicians 
had been overpowered, and condemned to employ their skill 
and strength for the use of a race which domineered over 
their race ? They seem, in truth, to have been but a feeble 
people, utterly unwarlike — with the one exception of their 
obstinate defence of their stronghold against Alexander — as 
compared with the Europeans ; and they eventually sank 
under the very races they had civiUzed. 

The Grecian Hercules, however, poetically of enormous 
physical power, was never a dominant personage. In myth- 
ical story he is the destroyer of wild-beasts, the saviour 
and also the destroyer of Troy in the days of Laomedon ; he 
performs astonishing deeds of prowess, the most difficult of 
which, according to his own words, was to bring the Dog 
of Hades from the shores of the far western ocean, for 
there Hades is placed by the poet. The tale is told by the 
etStoTLov of Hercules, for the real hero himself was in the 
society of the Immortals, and in the enjoyment of^H/Sr), or 

extant. The burial-place for the defunct colonists was denominated Tanh- 
leach, — t. e, the Plague Monument, — and is known as Tallaght to this day. 
In more genuine history, we may compare the presumed existence and 
disappearance in early times of Phoenician maritime power and commerce 
in the Archipelago and the Black Sea with what we know to have been the 
case with the Genoese. Had we not been possessed of historical evidence, 
the remains of forts and factories along the coast constructed by those 
adventurous navigators, would have been as mysterious as the Irish round 
towers, the Highland vitrified forts, or the nuraggie of Sardinia, which are 
all the subjects of so much varied speculation. In 1264 the Genoese, by 
treaty with the Greek emperors, obtained the entire monopoly of the Le- 
vant trade by the Black and the Caspian Seas : they built and fortified mer- 
cantile stations on the coast of both seas, the ruins of which are still visible; 
but then their trade lasted until 1346 only, when the Venetians obtained 
the entire commerce of the East by the Red Sea, under a treaty with the 
ruler of Egypt. The Genoese gradually withdrew, and finally vanished. 
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youth. The whole account of this extraordinary apparition 
to the eyes of Ulysses is extremely curious. Th^ spectre la- 
ments, in pathetic language, the sad condition of his original 
mortal state ; although born of Jove, he became the slave 
of a much inferior man :— 

Zrp/bs ft€v Trais ^a Kpoviovos, avrap SiL^vv 
Erj(ov aTr€ip€<TLrpr fJuaXa. yap woXv p(€ipove ffxarl 
AeSfJLrjiJ/qVy 68c fxol ;(aX,€7rovs eTriTcXXer aiOXov^, 

We can hardly have the state of subjection to which the 
Phoenicians had been reduced depicted in plainer language ; 
and here I may venture to remark upon the peculiar and 
unique condition in which this disembodied form existed, 
while the real substance, we are told, was in happier re- 
gions,— 

Kat ex^i, KaXXurfjyvpov "Hfi-qv ! 

May we not conclude from this, that the poet himself, in 
whom always *'more is meant than meets the ear,** means 
to convey, in mysterious terms, that this figure in Hades 
was but the symbol of the Herculeans, or Phoenicians, of a 
past age, while the race themselves were still existing, in 
the vigour of youth as it were, upon the upper regions of 
the earth ?^ That they were so, we know from the account 
Menelaus gives of his splendid reception by Phido, the 
king of the Sidonians. Homer however was no friend of the 

^ This double nature of Hercules — ^God and Hero— seems to be alluded 
to by Herodotus (Euterp. 44). The historian's zeal and curiosity were 
such that they led him to undertake a voyage to Tyre, to satisfy his mind 
by the inspection of a temple of Hercules of extraordinary antiquity. At 
Thasos also, where the Phoenicians in very early times had discovered and 
worked certain gold-mines, he found a temple to Hercules, erected by that 
people five generations — that is, one hundred and fifty years — before the 
birth of the Theban Hercules. He therefore distinguishes between the two, 
and commends the Greeks, who build two temples, one to the God, and 
the other to the Hero, Kou t^ /x^, ^ aBavdn^/OXvfnrlto Sk hnairvfurpfj 
$vov<n' T^ Sk €T€po>, a»s ^pm ivayt^orvcru 
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Phoenicians, of whom he generally speaks in disadvantage- 
ous terms. His devotion to the family of the Atreidse would 
have produced a prejudice in his mind against their rivals 
in Greece — the Phoenician remnant, — the Heracleidee, or de- 
scendants of Hercules. Even Hercules, whom no one was 
said to blame, is never mentioned by Homer with any ac- 
companiment of praise ; and as I proceed, I think it will 
become evident that where the introduction of Phoenician 
agency in his poems in a more favourable light became 
necessary, he only admitted it under a fictitious name ; and 
when the necessity for such agency terminated, he has dis- 
missed it at once into perpetual oblivion. 

It may be beyond ^ the reach of the power of inquiry to 
ascertain the cause of the ejection of the Phoenicians from 
Gaul and Italy. If M. Thierry is correct in naming the 
thirteenth century b.c. as the period of their arrival, and we 
allow a century for their estabUshment there, and for the 
mighty deeds which tradition ascribes to their performance, 
we can hardly beUeve it possible that their expulsion was 
effected by the very same tribes whom they had humanized, 
with whom they had intermarried, and among whom they 
had been so long domiciUated. In those early ages of man* 
kind, hordes of savages, amounting to nations, were con- 
tinually in motion ; and it is not unlikely that some fresh 
army of strangers overthrew the civilizers and the civilized 
in a common destruction.^ 

While these events were in progress upon the coast of 
Gaul in the Mediterranean, the same active spirit was dis- 
playing itself in the famous Phoenician colony of Gades 
upon the ocean. Gades yet remains as an important city, 
and an attestation of the skill the Phoenicians usually 
evinced in selecting their positions. This colony dates from 
the very earliest period in the annals of the world ; no au- 

' Sec Note B at the end r/f the cbaj/ter. 
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thor assigns to it an origin later than a thousand years be- 
fore our era ; but if M. Thierry's colony in Gaul was esta- 
blished by the Phoenicians in the thuteenth century b. c, 
we may be justified in assuming that Gades was colonized 
quite as soon, if not sooner. At Gades there were temples 
to the deity called *' Juno" by the Romans, but by the Phoe- 
nicians the " Queen of Heaven/' an object of great adora- 
tion with them and in their colonies. There was a temple* 
also to Hercules, of superior sanctity. In its neighbour- 
hood were regions celebrated for their surpassing ferti- 
lity and delicious climate ; so much so, that in the figura- 
tive language of the ancient poets they were the " habita- 
tions of the Blessed." From this point all the oceanic 
commerce of the Phoenicians was conducted, and reached 
the shores of Britain, and the still more distant shores of 
northern Europe. The traces of their progress, under the 
typical form of Hercules, are not so apparent in these parts, 
because no Greek poet, and no Greek at all until Pytheas, 
when the reign of romantic poetry was over, had ever visited 
or heard of such places ; except when the report of them 
and their productions had been transferred to more conve- 
nient localities, — to the northern parts of the Adriatic, and 
to the plains of the Po. 

The ancient geographical writer Scylax, in the fourth cen- 
tury B. c, describes, to a certain extent, the coasts of Africa 
and Europe which face the ocean. Like Hanno, he speaks of 

^ Of this temple, Diodorus Siculus (v. 19) says, To Se Upov awipi^ rwro 
Kcu Kara tovs vcowcpovs -)(p6vovs rifwxrOai, TrcptTrdrcpov fie^i t^s Koff •qfia^ iJXi- 
Kias, TToAAot 8c Koi Twv 'Pco/AatW cTTK^vcts avSp€s Koi fieydXa^ irpd^ei^ #ca- 
T€pyaxrfi€voL eiron^avro tovt($ tw ©€<3 cu;(as. Particularly Fabius is recorded 
to have offered his adoration at the shrine of the Gaditanian Hercules, who 
was his progenitor: "natus in Herculeo Fabius lare." Through this 
channel, the blood of Hercules still flows in the veins of some existing 
Heracleidae. The family De* Massimi of Rome claim descent, and with 
great probability, from Fabius Maximus. 
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the island of Cerae, in the Bight of Benin, where he says 
the Phoenicians (Liby-Phcenicians) exchanged ointments, 
\l0ov Alyvwrlavt and Attic wax, for ivory and hides, in their 
commerce with the natives ; and in accordance with Han- 
no's account, he represents all further progress in that direc- 
tion as impracticable : ovk en eon irXayra Sta /Spajfyrryra OaXda^ 

ar}9y Kcbi irrfkov kcu <I>vko9.^ It would have been extremely in- 
teresting had Scylax said as much for the coast of Europe, 
north of the Straits, as he has done for Africa on the south ; 
but he dismisses it with a few words, and ends, as he does 
in Africa, amid mud and shoals : atto ^HpaKkutov arrp^Mv r&v 

€V Tp EvpfOTTTf efiTTopia TToXKa Kap^r)Bovioi)Pf Kai mpCbs koi TrXrffi" 

fivplSes Kal Tevarffj. This mode of concluding a geographical 
account, probably quite correct as far as Scylax was con- 
cerned, was considered the legitimate method, and the 
acknowledged custom of all geographers, when they had 
reached the end of their tether (Herod ot. iv. 43). Plu- 
tarch (Thes. ad init.) laughs at them — h rah y€a}ypa<f>tais — 
for saying, when they can go no further, that there are 

6lp€9 amjBpoi Kal OrfpcdBeLs, ff irrj\x)s a'iZvqs^ ri irika^os ireirrjyos. 

These expressions point of course to the extremities of 
ancient navigation, that is, to the Bight of Benin on the 
south, and to the coasts of Holland and to other places 
further north. The accuracy of these reports, which ex- 
cited the ridicule of the ancients, has been long established, 
and becomes daily more apparent. Without carrying these 
ancient navigators out into the Atlantic, as far as the 

^ Tatianus, contra Grsecos (p. 159, b. Paris, 1615), says: 01 phf (^ 
yecoypa^uis €Kirovqcravr€s, ftc^i? ^ hwarov dvOpunn^, rStv xopiwv t^v dvaypo- 
tfniv hroirja'avTO' rot 8c lircKCtva Xeyew ovk Ij(Okt€s, 8ta to dSwarov t^ OeiopCas 
dfMTiln'Ci^ yjfrvaxTavTO, iccu tfaXcurcrwv t^v p.fv irpojcru&ri, t^v h\ TrrfXui&rj' toitwv 8c, 
Twv pxv IxiTvpwv Twv Bk TO }pv)(pov KOI SiaTTCTHTyos. This muBt point at Py- 
theas, Scylax, etc. as Greeks, rather than at the Carthaginian annals, Hanno, 
etc. 
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** Mar di Sargasso,"^ where, according to some authors, the 
^VK09 and all these other impediments to the progress of 
ships are to be sought for, we need only compare the ac- 
counts with the existing banks and shoals, the whole way 
from Cap Griznez, near Calais, to the mouth of the Elbe. 
The ships of the Carthaginians were constructed expressly 
to meet these shallow seas, light and flat-bottomed : — 

" Ut planiore tenerent fundo rates. 
Quo cymba, tergum fusior, brevius mare 
Prselaberetur, . . . 
Navigia onusta adire non solent locos 
Breve ob fluentum, et pingue litori latus." 

(Fest. Avien. O. M. 378.) All this coast, shallow and dan- 
gerous as it is to this day, must in earlier times have been 
infinitely more so. Vast tracts have been absorbed by the 
ocean, the remains of which, in the shape of masses of peat, 
are continually thrown up in stormy weather upon the Bel- 
gian coasts. What was formerly neither land nor water has 
become open sea; much has been reclaimed* and rendered 
terra firma, 

" Won from the waves 
By diligence amazing, and the strong. 
Unconquerable hand of liberty ! " 

an operation still in progress. The mud-banks, or watt, to 

^ Mr. Grote (ii. 381) enters largely into the question of the ''sluggish 
sea " of the north of Europe, comparing it with the sea of Sargasso, found 
by Columbus, west of the Azores, a mass of seaweed covering an area six 
or seven times as great as that of France. This " sluggish sea," described 
by Avienus, is clearly north and not west of the Columns. The belief in 
the shoaly nature of this "sluggish sea," gave Lucan an opportunity of 
putting into the mouth of Pompey a sneer at Caesar's passage into Britain, 
as if he had attempted to magnify the shallows of a questionable sea into 
the mighty ocean itself. 

" Oceanumque vocans incerti stagna profundi 
Territa qusesitis ostendit terga Britannis !" (Phars. ii. 571.) 
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use the Low German local expression, when dyked in by em- 
bankments, are known by the name o{ polders in East Fries- 
land and Holland, and koogs on the coast of Holstein and 
Schleswig. But before these immense tracts of swamp were 
either submerged or reclaimed, they must in their origi- 
nal state have presented that chaos of shoals, pools, and 
morasses which is described by the first geographers. In 
somewhat later times, the terror they inspired partially dimi- 
nished, as they became more known to the Romans. Ger- 
manicus descended the Ems, and was wrecked between that 
river and the Weser, but the knowledge acquired from his 
and from other voyages induced Tacitus to push the "slug- 
gish sea '^ further northward, identifying it apparently with 
the ** frozen ocean." We are, however, rather bound to con- 
sider the ** stagnum" of northern Europe, — the '* sluggish " 
not the ** frozen " sea of the Phcenicians and Greeks, — was 
what they encountered after passing Calais, or viewed from 
the mainland when they reached its extremity in Brabant, 
— the whole coast, in fact, of the Netherlands, and nothing 
else. Of this sea, the exaggeration and jealousies of the 
earliest adventurers invented, and the ready credulity of 
their hearers believed, the most extravagant stories,^ a 
practice which continued even to the time of Germanicus 
(Drusus), A.D. 16, whose shipwrecked sailors, survivors of 
the disaster, brought back a narrative of marvels. Tacitus, 
some eighty years afterwards, tells us : " Miracula narrabant 

^ Strabo (ii. 4, 1) inveighs against Fytheas for his exaggerated reports 
of the seas in the north of Earope ; that in the neighbourhood of Thule 
(Norway) there did not seem to be regular land, but a sort of mixture of 
earth, air, and water. The account of the loss of the ' Neptune' steamer on 
the island of Dago, in the Baltic, ^i 1853, rather supports the description 
given by Fytheas, and this wreck occurred as late in the season as the 
middle of May. ** It appeared," the account says, " that Captain Brownless 
and his chief officer had been deceived by the lower half of the land being 
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(vim turbinum, et inauditas volucres, monstra maris, am- 
biguas hominum at belluarum formas) visa, sive ex metu 
credita/' Again (De M. G. 34), speaking of the same ex- 
pedition, " Nee defuit audentia Druso Germanico, sed ob- 
stitit oceanus in se simul atque in Hercnlem inquiri ;^ mox 
nemo tentavit, sanctiusque et reverentius visum de actis 
Deorum credere, quam scire." In this last passage we find 
Tacitus alluding to the presence of Hercules, that is, of the 
Phoenicians in these regions, in contradiction to the words 
of Diodorus ; for we may be allowed to consider Britain, of 
which the latter is speaking, as a portion of this part of Eu- 
rope, — AvTf) Be (9; BperravL/CTj) to fiev waKacov aveinfiLKTOS eyepero 

enveloped in vapour, which rises out of the sea, throwing to all appearance 
the horizon considerably higher than it actually is, an illusion peculiar to 
that sea. The vapour is precisely of the same colour as the sea, and most 
deceptive." 

Pjrtheas's words, if Strabo has correctly reported them, accord with Mil- 
ton's description of Satan's progress, after emerging from hell (P. L. ii.) : — 

*' Quench' d in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered on he fares. 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot. 
Half flying ; behoves him now both oar and sail." 

. ' He also says, " Ipsum quinetiam Oceanum ilia tentavimus (Frisii, etc.), 
et super esse adhuc Herculis Columnas famd, vulgavit." ' Herculis Colum- 
nas,' if anything more than a fable, may be understood as meaning some 
temple with columns. Tacitus says, the German bards had a tradition of 
Hercides having been in those parts. We may presume the historian him- 
self identified their traditional stories with his own idea of Hercules, that 
is, they both alluded to the former presence of Phoenicians on the northern 
shores. The erratic heroes of prehistoric times marked the extent of their 
expeditions by the erection of columns. The exploits of Dionysus were 
in the east, where he had columns, as Hercules had his in the west. 

AvTos 8* oTnroTC tf^vkja. kcXouvoiv cSXco-c 'IvSwv, 

'H/ui>8o>v opiiov hr^Prfcaro^ twv inrb iri^oiy 

'^EAicerat rn^io ficyas poos 'HKcavoio. 

"Ev^a Svo arrjXjas <rnj<ras vepl rippxira yoiiys, 

Kay;(aXo<ov /Acra ;(€i)/bia icari^Xvdei' 'Ia/i,i;vou>. (Dion. Per. 1161.) 
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^i/C€U9 huvafieaiv' ovre yap ALovvtrov ovff 'HpaxXea 7rap€i\7](j>afi€v 
cfure T&v aXKoav r)p(t>wv rj Svvcutt&v eoTpareufievov eir avrr]v (v. 

21). It is not difficult to explain this contradiction. No 
Greek, during the mythical ages, had, as I have remarked 
brought back from these northern seas and shores any 
tradition of Phoenician civilization, which we may well be- 
lieve had never reached in northern Gaul the extent to 
which it had obtained in the southern districts. When 
at last the Greeks became acquainted with the more re- 
mote regions of the north, they viewed them rather with the 
sober observation of practical travellers. Tacitus drew his 
information from other sources. The words of Diodorus 
make it perfectly clear that he, who of course must have 
been well acquainted with all previous Greek authorities, 
found nothing in them to warrant a supposition that the fa- 
vourite heroes of Greek myths had ever carried their*arms 
into these regions ; but Tacitus (M. G. 2, 3) found Bardic 
traditions among the natives themselves, which appear to 
have led him to a different conclusion ; that is, he must 
have found traditions of the advent of the Phoenicians, 
which, according to the received fashion, he immediately 
identified with that of Hercules. 

In these seas, if seas they may be called, when they are 
s6 uniformly described as a confused mixture of land and 
water, there were certain islands respecting which the most 
extraordinary stories were in circulation. Strabo describes 
(iv. 4) an island in the ocean, more to the south, lying off 
the mouth of the Loire, where certain religious ceremonies 
were performed in honour of Dionysus, by women belong- 
ing to the adjoining Continental tribe of Nannetes (Nantz). 
This was the oracle of Sena, now called Tile de S^ne 
(Thierry, ii. 94). Strabo relates the singular performances 
of this college of priestesses upon hearsay {<f>aalv) , and upon 
the reftorts of Artemidorus, and javra filv ovv fivBaySearepa 

h 
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Xeyei. He then goes on with a story of great importance, 
connected with another island, of which the accounts, he 

tells us, were Tntrrorepay on, <\yqaiv elvai vijaov wpos t^ Bper^ 
raviKT), KaO rjv ofjLola toIs ev Sa/Jbo6pajcrf irepu rrfv Ar}fir\Tpviv kcu 

Trjv Kdprjv iepoTToielTaL. These two islands, as well as the 
peculiar religious ceremonies exercised in them, are evi- 
dently, totally distinct ; they are sufficiently separated by 
Strabo geographically, and the worship of Dionysus was not 
only distinct, but even hostile to the creed and ceremo- 
nies of Ceres and her daughter. Yet M. Thierry appears 
to confuse the two. " lis assimil^rent aussi aux orgies de 
Samothrace d'autres orgies Druidiques, c^lebrfe dans File 
voisine de la Bretagne, ou le voyageurs n'abordaient pas, 
mais d'ou retentissaient de loin sur la mer des cris furieux 
et rharmonie bruyante de cymbales/' The latter part of 
the description, referring to the sounds of the Bacchanalian 
cries, and the clashing of the cymbals, is derived from the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, 1. 570, and from his translator Avi- 
enus, 1. 750. It applies to the He de Sene, but cannot be 
connected with the other island, opposite to Britain, where 
Samothracian and not Dionysian rites were celebrated. 

The mention of these Samothracian rites in honour of 
Ceres and Proserpine is singularly curious and interesting, 
and will richly merit some close attention when the geo- 
graphical position of the island in which they were prac- 
tised shall have been ascertained. It was evidently not 
Sena, so that island may be for the present set aside. 

The fifth book of Diodorus Siculus bears the title of 
NfjactDTiK-n, or the book which treats of islands. In it 
Britain of course figures (c. 21). The account he gives of 
it is tolerably correct as far as it goes. He describes its 
three promontories, and the measurement Of its sides. He 
dwells principally upon the productions of its tin-mines, 
but he defers all other details until he comes to writfr'about 
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the exploits of Caesar. Next follows an account of a cer- 
tain island which he calls Baatkeia^ famous for its produc- 
tion of amber and for the fall of Phaeton, which is usually 
associated with that substance. This island is described 
as lying off the coast of Scythia, above Gaul ; whereas Bri- 
tain is placed opposite the oceanic part of Gaul (raXar/as), 
and opposite the Hercynian forest. It follows therefore 
that Basileia lay somewhat to the north, for the KeKTiicri of 
the ancients terminated at the Rhine, and there Scythia 
was considered to commence. The coast of Scythia, there- 
fore, opposite which the amber-island lay,* must have been 
the coast of the Baltic, the very place from which amber, 
according to all accounts, was exported. The size of Ba- 
sileia is not mentioned, and we have no reason for suppo- 
sing it to have been of any great extent, and there is no 
objection to its being considered the same as the modern 
island of Rugen. 

There is yet another island, a third, mentioned by Dio- 
dorus ; and he is accused, or at least his authority, Heca- 
taeus of Abdera, is accused, unjustly as it appears to me, 
by Heyne, of confusing this and Basileia together. " Fabu- 
larum igitur ad tempora, terras, et homines diversissimos 
spectantium congeriem Hecatseus in insulam aliquam Gal- 
liae ex adverso positam, importavit." This island Diodorus 
had previously described in his second book, where it may 
be considered as introduced in a sort of parenthesis, and 
we do not therefore find it in the NrjaKori/cri, nor even any 
allusion to it. But the account of it, where it does occur, is 
so precise and complete, that we have no difficulty in either 
finding its position, or in discriminating between it and Ba- 
sileia. It is described as h rot* dvrnrepav rfjs KekTifcfj^ tottols 

Kara rov ^Hkcuvov. The island of Basileia, on the contrary, is 

stated to be t^^ StcvOlaSy rfj^ xnrep ttjv FaXaTLav KaramiKpv Kara 

' See Note C at the end of the chapter. 

l2 
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Tov ^ilKeavov^ both of them certainly in the ocean, because the 
Baltic was not considered an inland sea, but a portion of the 
circumfluent ocean. Basileia however was on the Scythian 
coast, above Gaul, while this other island was opposite the 
Gallic (Celtic) shore. Pliny's authority also (N.H. iv.) makes 
it clear that Basileia is to be sought for in the Baltic: *' Xe- 
nophon Lampsacenus a littore Scytharum tridui naviga- 
tione insulam esse immensae magnitudinis Baltiam tradit." 
This of course must mean the Scandinavian peninsula. He 
then adds, " eandem Pvtheas Basileiam tradit." Whether 
we are to consider Basileia the same as Baltia or not, may 
be questioned ; but at all events, the position of Basileia 
was in the Baltic. 

No name is given to the remarkable island facing tt* 
KekTiKTis. Diodorus, in treating, in his second book, of Asia, 
and in describing the more northern parts, does not con- 
sider it foreign to his subject to speak of the Hyperborei ;^ 
by which term, according to Strabo (i. 3, 22), we are merely 
to understand the most northern inhabitants of the then 
known world, from north-east to north-west. ^Tirep^opeovs 
rovs fiopetoTaTovs XeyeaOai. This hyperborean island in the 
ocean, opposite Gaul, is neither Basileia, as has been sup- 
posed, nor Britain, — a still more extraordinary conjecture. 
Of Britain there is an independent and ample account ; 
and Basileia is placed upon a totally different coast, and par- 
ticularly noted for its amber, of which no mention is made 
when speaking of the hyberborean island.^ 

^ Plin. iv. places the Hyperboreans "pon^ eos montes (Niphseos) gens 
felix, fabulosis celebrata annalibus." Ideas were prevalent that they occu- 
pied a country above, that is, north of the range of the wind called Boreas, 
a country in the enjoyment of a fine climate. This would be in accordance 
with the Epicurean doctrine of the course and effects of the sun ; and not 
dissimilar to certain stories propagated, even in our time, of a Polar sea, 
unfrozen and genial, although surrounded by all the glacial horrors de- 
scribed by our Arctic voyagers. 

^ See Note D at the end of the chapter. 
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Of this Hyperborean island we have some most curious 
particulars, which may be classed under the following heads. 

1 . It was as big as Sicily. 

2. Inhabited by Hyperboreans. 

3. Very fertile, eSyeiav kcu 7rafKf>opdv, 

4. Latona was born there. 

5. Therefore Apollo was worshipped there. ^ 

6. There was a spherical temple. 

7. The Hyperboreans had a peculiar dialect.^ 

8. They were friendly with Greeks, particularly with 

Athenians and Delians. 

9. Some Greeks were " mythologized " as having gone 

there with great benefit. 

10. The moon appeared there particularly distinct, 0X701; 

airex^ivy SO that e^oxai yecoBe^s might be traced in 
her. 

1 1 . The god KaToinav i\ erwv epvea/calScKa eny, every nine- 

teen years, exactly the period of the Metonic cycle. 
During his epiphany, they chanted and danced 
all night, from the spring equinox to the rising of 
the Pleiades, that is, the heliacal rising : " Taygete 
simul OS terris ostendit honestum." 

12. The Boreadse governed the city, and attended to the 

sacred precincts : the office was hereditary. We 
learn from iElian (H. A. xi.) who these Boreadse 

were : ' lepoi eiai r^SSe r^ AatfiovL. 

* Servius ad Virg. Mw. iii. 98, " et nati natorum," etc. " San^ hie ver- 
sus Homeri est, quern et ipse Orpheo sustulit, item Orpheus de oraculo 
Apollonis Hyperborei." 

^ The Samothracians also had a peculiar dialect, Diod. v. 47 : 'Ecrx^Koo-t 
8c iraXcujav t&Cav SloXcktov ol avTo;(6ov€s, — on which Wesseling remarks : 
" Vetustam hanc linguam h. Phoenicum sermone nihil discrepasse Bochart, 
Phoen. Col. i. 12, pertendit, quam secutus est Tob. Gutherlethus, De Mys. 
Cabir. c. 8." But Wesseling thinks too little is known of the ** vetustis- 
sima sermo " to be able to judge. * 
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We can hardly hesitate to perceive that this must be the 
island alluded to by Strabo, to which, as is the case with 
Diodorus, he does not give a name, but concerning which 
he informs us the accounts were more worthy of credit, — 
where rites similar to those of Samothrace were performed 
in honour of Ceres and Proserpine. 

About a century later, Tacitus (M. G. 40) brings an island, 
still nameless, before us. Speaking of the Angli, and six 
other obscure tribes in the neighbourhood of the mouth of 
the Elbe, he adds : *'Nec quidquam notabile in singulis, nisi 
quod in commune Herthum, id est, Terram matrem colunt. 
Est in insula Oceani castum nemus," etc. 

Most curious it is that neither Diodorus, nor Strabo, nor 
Tacitus give any name to this island (for it must be one and 
the same) , although of a considerable size, and so remark- 
able for the superstitions connected with it. The only way 
of accounting for their silence is to suppose that the sacred 
rites performed in it, particularly as they embraced those 
of Ceres, must have enjoined silence and secresy on the 
part of the worshippers, which included the suppression of 
all mention of the name of the holy island. 

Some half century after Tacitus, Plutarch (De Defect. 
Orac.) continues these stories about the wonders existing in 
islands in the neighbourhood of Britain. It is true his tales 
refer to a time long anterior to his own ; but he seems to 
assume them as if they were still in being. The narrator 
was '* Demetrius of Tarsus." He represented the islands 
as sacred, and the abode of certain Demons and Heroes. 
Saturn (Cronos) was reported to be there in a state of 
slumber.^ 

At length, after the lapse of many years, we arrive at 
another author, who is particularly diffuse in detailing the 
mysteries of this island, and who, for the first time, speaks 

^ See Note E at the end of the chapter. 
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of it by name. Procopius (vol. ii. pp. 559-566, ed. Bonn.) 
tells us the wonders of the isle of Brittia, " an island which 
lies," he says, ** in the ocean, not far from the mainland, but 
as much as 200 stadia (25 r.m.p.), opposite the mouth of 
the Rhine: it is between Britain and the island of Thule" 
(the Scandinavian peninsula). " Britain," he adds, *' lies in 
the direction of the setting sun, as regards the furthest part 
of Spain, and is 4000 stadia (500 r.m.p.) from that^part of 
the Continent ; whereas Brittia is on the extremity of Gaul, 
facing the ocean, north-east of Spain and Britain." In spite 
of all this accurate delineation of the position of Brittia, and 
the precision with which it is distinguished from Britain, it 
has been most strangely confounded with Britain, and its 
wondrous phenomena have been transferred to our shores* 

I shall not hesitate to transcribe the account of these 
phenomena, as they are given in the animated language of 
Sir Walter Scott, in his ' Count Robert of Paris ' (i. c. 5). 
" I have read," said Agelastes, " in that brilliant mirror 
which reflects the times of our fathers, the volumes of the 
learned Procopius, that beyond Gaul, and nearly opposite 
to it, but separated by an arm of the sea, lies a ghastly re- 
gion, on which clouds and tempests for ever rest, and which 
is well known to its Continental neighbours as the abode to 
which departed spirits are sent after this life. On one side 
of the strait dwell a few fishermen, men possessed of a strange 
character, and enjoying singular privileges, in consideration 
of their being the living ferrymen who, performing the of- 
fice of the heathen Charon, carry the spirits of the departed 
to the island which is their residence after death. At the 
dead of night these fishermen are, in rotation, summoned to 
perform the duty by which they seem to hold permission to 
reside on this strange coast. A knock is heard at the door 
of his cottage who holds the turn of this singular oflSce, 
sounded by no mortal hand ; a whispering, as of a decaying 
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breeze, summons the ferryman to his duty. He hastens to 
bis bark on the seashore, and has no sooner launched it than 
he perceives its hull sink sensibly in the water, so as to ex- 
press the weight of the dead with whom it is filled. No 
form is seen ; and though voices are heard, yet the accents 
are undistinguishable, as of one who speaks in his sleep." 
This island, according to Procopius, was inhabited by the 
Angili, the Frissones, and the Brittones : from this latter 
name, as well as from the name of Brittia, the confusion 
respecting Britannia has arisen.* 

There is a remarkable proximity in the agreement of the 
tribes thus mentioned, with Tacitus's position of the CEisthii, 
who, he says, spoke a language allied to the British tongue, 
and who are supposed to have been connected with certain 
Ostiaei, on the Armorican peninsula, from whom the name 
of Ouessant has originated. The circumstance of a relation- 
ship between a tribe at the mouth of the Elbe and another 
in Brittany ought to be borne in mind.* M. de Courson 
(Hist, de la Bretagne, p. 239) quotes Procopius respecting 
the people who live opposite Brittia, and notices the fact 
of their non-payment of taxes, for the reason, says Proco- 
pius, " de quo nunc dicam." Here M. de Couson adds, 
" il ne le dit pas ;" but he does ; for the cause of this ,ex- 
oneration is the service they perform in conveying the 
souls of the departed to this awful island : Aeyovaiv ol ravry 

avOpcoTTOi €K irepLTpoTTTi? eiriKecaBai ras tS>v ^jnrx&v irapairofiTras 

<T<f>laLv^ and they had ample reason for supporting the credit 
of this marvellous fable, if they were entitled through its 
agency to be relieved from all tribute. 

Thus we have, under various forms, but all pointing in 
the same direction, all associated with mysterious ceremo- 
nies, divinities, and departed spirits, consecutive rumours 
which bring us down to a time when a more serious and 

* See Notes F and G at the end of the chapter. 
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credible history informs us of the existence of the great 
temple Fosete in the island of Heligoland, to which I have 
already referred, and the final overthrow of that idolatrous 
worship in the eighth century. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible to withhold a belief that all the accounts must relate 
to the same island, for its position is laid down by nearly 
all with equal precision, and the remnant of the Holy 
Island of '' Heligoland " yet remains in testimony of its 
sanctity. Nor is its present reduced size — reduced to a 
circumference of some 2000 yards only — to be regarded as 
any objection, for it is recorded upon safe authority to have 
. been of great extent originally, having been in fact a sort of 
delta to the Elbe, and justifying the assertion of Diodorus 
that in size it might be compared to Sicily. But in the 
year 800 the German Ocean began its mighty inroads 
upon the coast, succeeded by other advances in the years 
1300, 1500, and 1649. So that there is reason to fear that 
our newly acquired colony will ere long be totally submerged 
in the waves. It is something to have obtained, upon what 
appears to me to be a fair chain of evidence, a knowledge 
of the position of this nameless island of ancient writers, to 
which so marvellous a history is attached ; and nameless it 
may still be said to be, for, except as the " holy island," it is 
possessed of no definite appellation.^ I will now endeavour, 

' Heligoland belongs to the geological formation bearing the name of 
** old red sandstone," or " Banter sandstone.** It is reasonable to assume 
that the great spherical temple of the island would have been constructed of 
the rock belonging to the stratum. Any one who has visited the Druidical 
circle of *' Long Meg and her Daughters,'* in Cumberland, ha& had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing the size to which blocks of this stone can be extracted. 
" Long Meg,** the detached index of the circle, is a mass of the hardest red 
grit, standing twelve feet above the surface of the ground, and being about 
fourteen feet in circumference at the height of five feet. The circle itself is 
composed of \mhewn (opus incertum) erratic boulders of whinstone from 
Cross Fell. As I consider all these circular temples in Britain to be so many 
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by an examination of the religious rites of which it was 
the scene, to ascertain how far the different accounts can 
be found to agree, what was the original foundation of the 
whole mystery, and whether it can be supposed to have 
exercised any influence upon the Druidical worship of the 
Britons. 

The ancient historian Hecataeus of Abdera, in Thrace, 
who wrote about the time of Alexander or a little later, is 
the principal authority upon which rests the report we have 
in Diodorus of the hyperborean island, to which island I 
have referred Strabo's account of the place where the 
sacred rites of Samothrace were established. The geogra- 
pher does not deem the reports unworthy of credit ; at all 
events, in his estimation they were more credible than what 
he heard of the isle of Sena,^ although the latter lay among 
regions with which he was tolerably well acquainted. 

What Hecataeus, ical Tives erepoi, as Diodorus adds, relate 
of the religious ceremonies, will be found to tally with those 
of Samothrace in the main points, which will strengthien 
the supposition that Diodorus and Strabo refer to the same 
island ; and when we know the nature of Samothracian 
worship, and that it owed its origin to the Phoenicians, we 
cannot hesitate to ascribe the institution of those religious 

emanations from the original spherical temple of the Phoenicians in Heli- 
goland, so it appears to be a natural inference that, out of superstitious 
regard for the parent, all its offspring should have been constructed of the 
same sacred siliceous grit, whenever procurable, even if it was necessary to 
fetch it from a great distance. Accordingly we find almost universally the 
. Druidical circles and menhirs are formed of stones of that description ; or, 
like the Sarsen, as nearly approaching it as possible. The same super- 
stitious reverence, even for its fragments, may account for their being found 
in interments under tumuli, or as the opercula of sepulchral vases. 

' I may here observe that Pomponius Mela says (iii. 6, 3) that the 
island of Sena contained " sagas fatidicas, quae imperium in Ventos exerce- 
bant." 
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practices in our oceanic island to the same wide-spread, 
persevering set of merchant mariners, personified and dei- 
fied by classic authors under the name of Hercules, who, 
while impelled into the most distant parts of the old world 
by the spirit of commercial enterprise, contrived neverthe- 
less to reclaim and instruct in the arts of regular life the 
barbarous tribes whom they approached, — to infuse their 
peculiar religion, to introduce their architecture, and for a 
time to hold their own, until they disappeared in a manner 
almost as extraordinary as that by which they had at first 
attained their supremacy. 

Hecataeus, as we have seen, represents his island as in- 
habited by the Hyperborei, a people who even as early as 
the time of Herodotus transmitted offerings to the shrine 
of Delos, the reputed birthplace of Apollo, while his mother 
Latona was said to have been born in this hyperborean 
island ; and here Apollo was worshipped in a temple which 
Hecataeus remarked as being of a spherical form. The 
Moon, although he does not specify her being an object of 
any particular veneration, was however so near that it was 
possible to discover the 

'* Mountains on her spotty globe." 

In the worship of Apollo, so general an object of adoration, 
we have no diflSculty in recognizing that of the sun, the 
Baal of the Phoenicians. Baal, signifying " Lord," or " Mas- 
ter," is indeed a universal title of honour; but when men- 
tioned with the moon and the other celestial bodies, inva- 
riably designates the sun. 

Perhaps the most important point in the account of this 
sacred island is the mention of the spherical temple. Such 
a structure, existing in an island opposite Gaul, has led 
some authors, and particularly the late Sir R. C. Hoare 
in his history of ancient Wiltshire, to speculate upon its 
having been nothing less than Stonehenge itself. A con- 
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jecture which might indeed assume an air of probability, 
had not Diodorus drawn so clear a distinction between Bri- 
tain and the island in which the spherical temple existed. 
The form of this temple is thus especially noticed by He- 
cataeus : as a Greek he would not unreasonably have been 
struck by the accounts he had heard of its peculiar shape. 
I beUeve no such thing as a spherical temple existed in 
Greece ; the Temple of the Winds at Athens can hardly 
be considered an exception. There was indeed a portion 
of the edifice, but hardly the edifice itself, which, under 
the name of Od\os, was of a circular form : — ** Tholus pro- 
pria est veluti scutum breve, quod in medio tecto est ; in 
quo trabes coeunt, ad quod dona suspendi consueverunt," 
Serv. ad JEn. v. 407. And such constructions were espe- 
cially dedicated to Vesta, Diana, Hercules, and Mercury. 
At Rome, however, where the older style of architecture 
was religiously preserved, we have several temples of a cir- 
cular form. The temples of Ceres, generally in some re- 
tired situation, and, except by the initiated, unapproached 
by any devotee, are to be found at Rome in their original 
form only, as introduced from Asia in the earliest times ; 
that of Vesta, the most known, still exists near the bank 
of the Tyber. The present structure is of the time of the 
Antonines, but we cannot doubt but that the aboriginal 
spherical form was preserved in its reconstruction. In it 

was maintained that oBdvarov irvpy the irvpos ayiforarcu irrf/<u 

of Pindar, the eternal fire, rescued from the destruction of 
Troy by ^Eneas, and conveyed by him to his promised land. 

" Vestaraque potentem 
iEternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem." 

Nearly opposite the temple of Vesta stands that of Ceres 
and Proserpine (the Bocca della Verita) , which was rebuilt 
by Tiberius. Vesta is the same as Tellus, — 

" Stat vi Terra suo, vi stando Vesta vocatar,*' 
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a faulty etymology of Ovid's, no doubt, but sufficient to 
establish the identity of the two divinities. Euripides and 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus both call Vesta " Tellus." We 
learn whence this sacred fire and its worship, brought to 
Rome from Troy, had in the first instance been conveyed 
to Troy. Dionysius Halicarnasseus (i. 68) has some curi- 
ous particulars respecting Samothrace and Dardanus. From 
that island Dardanus went to Asia, and built Troy ; from 
Troy iEneas introduced the worship fieydXcov Oe&Vy ovs Safio- 
0paK€9 'EXKrjvcop opyla^ovat^ and the Palladium preserved by 

the Vestals, ev va^ icelfievov 'EaTUis, evOa kcll to dOdvaTOv But' 

aco^erac irvp. See also ii. QQ. Pausanias (Boeotica) speaking 
of the Cabirian grove of Ceres and Proserpine, where the 
initiated only were admitted, and of the temple of the Ca- 
biri seven stadia distant, says : Oinves Se elaiv ol Kd^eipoi icai 

OTTola e<m,vavrois icac ry MtfTpl Bpeofiepa, (nayrrqv ayovri xnrep avrwv 
<Tvyyva)fji/rj irapa dvBp&v ^CKrjKowv earco fioL While mysteries 

and divinities of this description were always treated with 
a silence so scrupulously reverential, we are not to wonder 
that the esoteric name of the " Holy Island" should never 
have been divulged, and that it should to this day be known 
by no other than the epithet expressive of its sanctity. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although in Greek temples 
the lateral range of columns more than doubled in num- 
ber those of the fapade, yet we find one temple, and one 
only,^ of which the form is a perfect square. This was 
the temple of Ceres at Eleusis^ the scene of the mysteries ; 
designed, as it appears to me, for the express purpose of 
approaching as nearly as possible to the form of a circle, 

' The remains of a square temple have been discovered, as it is said, at 
Delphi ; but Delphi was a Phoenician place of worship. Phoenician priest* 
esses were long continued there. Eurip. Phcen. etc. In the time of Hero- 
dotus, certain Phoenicians, long incorporated with the Athenians, retained 
a distinct form of sacred edifices and sacred rites. The historian particu- 
larly notices *Axadq^ ^T^fxip-po^ Ipov tc kcu opyva, (Terps. 61.) 
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without altogether abandoning the style more recently ad- 
opted by the Greeks. It is admitted, I believe, that circu- 
lar temples are of Asiatic origin, but the Egyptian qua- 
drangular shape predominated in Greece, entirely supersed- 
ing the older Asiatic form, if indeed it- had ever existed 
there. In the quadrilateral form the Greeks erected their 
temples in Magna Graecia and Sicily, where they are all of 
the Doric order ; and in their Asiatic colonies, where they 
are either Ionic or Corinthian. Their length is more than 
double their breadth. But the round temples, if ever there 
were any, were swept away before the prevailing Egyptian 
taste ; for fashion had its influence in those days as in 
ours ; and Pericles, who reverted to the old but improved 
Doric in his Parthenon and his Propylaeum, was exposed to 
remarks similar to those now made upon modem buildings 
erected in the Elizabethean, or Jacobean, or some earlier 
fashion. . In obedience to the same taste which dictated 
an adhesion to ancient forms, the temple of Ceres was re- 
built by order of Pericles (b. c. 440-430), and his archi- 
tect, Ictinus, constructed a perfect square ! There must 
have been some reason for this deviation from the usual 
form, and I repeat, I cannot imagine any other than that by 
adopting a square he in fact obtained an approximation to 
some sacred archaic pattern, which could only have been 
that of a circle. 

Of Phoenician hieratic architecture we have but slender 
memorials. Herodotus (i. 105) informs us that the Scythians 
(B.C. 534), retiring from their intended attack upon Egypt, 
despoiled the temple of the Celestial Venus at Ascalon ; an 
impiety avenged by a most remarkable punishment This 
was the most ancient of all temples erected to that divinity, 
as far as the historian could hear. The temple at Paphos 
was borrowed from that at Ascalon, while that in Cy thera was 
built by certain Phoenicians from Ascalon, or at least from 
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that part of Syria. Of this peculiar architecture little now 
remains, but still enough to prove, what might have been 
accepted without such evidence, that it did not deviate from 
the usual spheriform style. The ruins of Narbit on the 
coast of Syria, supposed to be those of the ancient Marathus, 
have been noticed by Pococke and later travellers. The 
remains of an ancient structure at Bless, in the southern 
part of the regency of Tunis, are not indeed spherical, but, 
from their enormous megalithic character, are memorable 
specimens of what may be deemed a Phoenician building. 
But it is in islands that the most remarkable examples are 
to be seen, for there was scarcely an island in the Mediter- 
ranean that was not occupied by the early Phoenicians, who, 
as a commercial and naval people, discovered, as we have 
done in recent days, the advantage of possessing such in- 
sular dep6ts. In the island of Gozo, the curious ** Torre 
de' Giganti," although partially circular, that is, in apses, 
yet, from its being chambered, ought perhaps to be looked 
upon as the remains of an edifice intended for habitation or 
defence. In Malta, however, some discoveries of late years 
have brought to light objects of extraordinary interest. 
Some account of them has been, I believe, published in 
Malta. In the ' Revue des Deux Mondes,* Des Etudes Phe- 
niciennes, p. 1058, speaking of the ** Elhedjar Khem" {les 
pierres de Khem), it is remarked : '* II serait difficile de me- 
connaitre dans le mot Khem le nom, a peine defigure par 
la chute de sa consonne finale, de Khamon, le Baal-Solaire, 
divinite supreme de la theologie Punique." As yet, I have 
seen nothing descriptive of these curiosities, except what 
is contained in a letter from a friend at Malta, which I may 
venture to transcribe : — 

** Yesterday we visited the famous ruins, part of them 
laid open only a few years ago, called ' Jebel Keim,' or *Ha- 
giar Keim,' signifying, as the natives tell me, 'ancient stones;* 
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although antiquaries, not pleased with so simple an inter- 
pretation, translate the words to mean ' Mountains of Wor- 
ship,' an extravagant explanation, I think, as the remains 
are neither extensive nor loft v. There are two ruins ahout 
half a mile apart, apparently temples, or places of worship, 
of the rudest and most primitive work, the walls consisting 
of immense masses of rock, the outer circle unhewn, and 
the inner portion very roughly hewn. Within the enclosures 
(one of them about 150 yards in circuit, the other 100) 
are apparently three or four diflferent temples opening into 
each other ; tombs, cells, altars of sacrifice with marks and 
stains of fire upon them, tables, — all of massive and rude 
work. All these temples have the semi-circular apse, some 
with one apse, some with two at either end. They are the 
most primitive and unartistic ruins I have ever seen, beat- 
ing all the Cyclopean doings of the Latin cities near Rome 
in rude untaught grandeur. In this respect there is some- 
thing that reminds me of Stonehenge, although somewhat 
diflferent. I measured one stone, standing upon its longitu- 
dinal side, which was seventeen feet in length : it was ten feet 
high and sixteen inches thick. This was of limestone ; it was 
hewn roughly, and the largest. Many others were nearly as 
large : one must have been nearly eighteen feet high, stand- 
ing on its end. These were of the outer walls, which were, 
in fact, mainly composed of crags, while the inner building 
was of stones nearly as large. The temples were about twenty 
feet broad, and varying from twenty to thirty feet long." 

We have here, independent of its interior construction, 
a spheriform or doubly spheriform temple, which with its 
interior apses certainly bears many points of resemblance to 
our temple at Stonehenge ; and such a spherical temple we 
may easily suppose to have existed in the island recorded 
by Hecatseus, of which island, I repeat, we may consider the 
once extensive island of Heligoland to be the last fragment. 
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The sacred circular shape of that temple,— which we shall 
perceive, after having considered the worship performed 
there, may be pronounced to have been originally Phoeni- 
cian, — was carefully preserved. It served as the parent and 
prototype of all Cimbric Druidical temples ; it was strictly 
adhered to in all our rude circles of stone, and became, in 
the end, developed in superior proportions and skill, in our 
marvellous structure at Stonehenge. 

What the deities were who were worshipped by the Phoe- 
nicians in such temples, will form the next step in our in- 
quiry. I have already dwelt upon the curious circumstance 
of several consecutive authorities all speaking of a particu- 
lar island, lying oflf the coast of the North Ocean, to which 
no name is given until the time of Procopius. Hecataeus, 
the earliest of these authorities, as quoted by Diodorus, an- 
nounces the spherical temple and the worship of the sun 
(Apollo). Strabo's nameless island cannot be supposed to 
refer to any other than that of Hecatseus ; there is, in fact, 
no other to which the geographer's reports can be ascribed ; 
and these reports he deems worthy of credit. In it, he 
says, were performed religious rites similar to those of Sa- 
mothrace ; and as we have some clue to these Samothracian 
mysteries, we are in a position to know what particular ce- 
remonies were exercised in the hyperborean island. Dio- 
dorus himself (v. 47-49) gives us an outline of a portion 
of the creed of the Samothracians. 

1 . They had some remains, in their worship, of an origi- 

nal language. 

2. They spoke of a local deluge, preceding the deluges 

which had occurred in other places : IIpo r&v irapa 

Tols dKSjoi,s yevofi€VQ)v KaraKKva^Siv. 

3. They still continued to sacrifice on altars erected along 

the high-water mark of their first deluge: "Opovs rffs 
a-tovnplasy — the " bounds of their salvation." 

M 
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4. They still celebrated mysteries somehow connected 

with the marriage of Harmonia (the daughter of the 
Phoenician Cadmus), at which the gods were present. 

5. And the initiated profess to obtain from the gods a 

ready hearing under all circumstances. 

Herodotus (ii. 51) says the Cabirian mysteries were used 
by the Samothracians. But it is to the scholiast upon 
ApoUonius Rhodius (i. 916) that we owe the preservation of 
the names of the particular divinities, as he quotes them 
from Mnaseas. They^were three in number : — 

Axieros, who was Ceres. 

Axiocersa, who was Proserpine. 

Axiocersos, who was Hades, or Pluto. 
To these a fourth was added, who was a species of minister 
or attendant or messenger ; his name was 

Casmillus, and he was Hermes, or Mercury. 
These divinities, and the Cabiri, as well as the Idsei Dactyli, 
were all connected, if not identical. They were also con- 
founded with the Dioscuri, but they may be said generally 
to constitute the worship of the Cabiri, — the " three mighty 
ones," — a religious system* emanating from Crete, which 
dispersed itself in the very earliest ages over the Archipe- 
lago and the adjoining countries. Diodorus (v. 77) says : — 

Tas he Tifias kuc Ovaias, Kai ras irept ra fuftrrqpia reXeraSy eK 
Kfyrynjs €ls tovs aX\ov9 avOpoiirovs irapaZehoaOai Xeyovres, tovto 
^epojrres, cos olovto^ fieytarov Tcxfir^piov' rriv re yap irap ^Adrfvalovs 
ev Ekevalvi, y€VOfi€vr)v reXerrjVy en'v<f>avea'TaTr/v o-'^eBov ovaav dirO' 
awVy Kac rrjv ev SafJioOpcucrfy xav Tqv ev Gpaicp a/ tois Kl/coaiv, oOof 

o KaraSei^as 'Op(f>€vs rfv. Herodotus represents the Curetes 
as accompanying Cadmus from Phoenicia; but as Crete 
was the stepping-stone between Asia and Greece, and oc- 
cupied by Phoenicians, his account coincides with that of 
Diodorus. 

* See Supplemental Note H. 
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It would be endless and tieedless to pursue the divinities 
of these sacred rites through all their various names and 
phases. It is sufficient to observe that Samothrace was an 
island of peculiar sanctity in days preceding the Grecian 
sovereignty in the Archipelago, and that the rites there 
celebrated were introduced by the Phoenicians, and com- 
prised a mysterious theology of three divinities corre- 
sponding with the classical names of Ceres, Proserpine, and 
Hades, together with an attendant answering to Hermes, 
or Mercury : into these mysteries almost all the principal 
characters of antiquity were initiated. The Eleusinian mys- 
teries maintained their high reputation long after the super- 
stitions and absurdities of ancient paganism had given way 
before the light of true Philosophy. Of this we cannot 
doubt, when we find such men as Cicero and Atticus among 
the initiated, and acknowledging the benefit they derived, 
— an encouragement to lead a virtuous life, and to enter- 
tain a hope of a future and happier existence. Cicero (De 
Legg. ii.) says : — " Nihil melius Athenas in vita hominum 
attulisse illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique vita 
exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus. ... In iis ini-' 
tiis non solum cum Isetitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
sed etiam spe meliore moriendi." In a subsequent age, 
the belief in this miraculous agency advanced to such a 
degree that it degenerated to superstition, assuming some- 
what the character of our own Puritanism ; so that a rogue 
initiated was considered in a state of grace, and in a 
better position than even a virtuous man who had not 
been initiated. An anecdote has descended to us, exem- 
plifying this opinion, and showing at the same time the 
extraordinary influence upon the public mind produced by 
a few words from a great tragic poet. Plutarch (De Aud. 
Poet. vol. vi. p. 77. ed. Lips.) informs us that Sophocles 
had spread dismay among thousands of people by assert- 

M 2 
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ing that those mortals only who had been initiated into 
these mysteries, on descending to Hades, were entitled to 
the blessing of Life ; while the uninitiated were to suffer 
all sorts of evils. "What sayest thou?" exclaimed Dio- 
genes, '* will Pataecion, the thief, because he has been ini- 
tiated, enjoy a better lot in a future state than Epaminon- 
das ?" Epaminondas, the model character of antiquity, 
does not appear to have been admitted into the mysteries 
of Eleusis. Our mighty Cromwell, on his death-bed, 
" asked Goodwin, one of his pre&chers, if the doctrine were 
true that the elect could never fall, or suffer final reproba- 
tion. * Nothing more certain,' replied the preacher. * Then 
I am safe,' said the Protector ; ' for I am sure that once I 
was in a state of grace' " (Hume, c. Ixi.).* 

1 The injanction to preserve inviolable silence apon the subject of the 
Eleasinian mysteries appears to have arisen from the danger of professing 
openly religious opinions at variance with those established in the minds 
of the mass of the people. Among the uninstmcted ancients, their con- 
ception of the Supreme Being, to say nothing of their polytheism, was of 
the meanest description ; — an aged, anthropomorphic, bearded figure, with 
the temper of a capricious and gruff schoolmaster among his subordinate 
celestials, displaying injustice and cruelty towards mankind, and yet in- 
fluenced himself by some of the most contemptible of human passions. 
Such a conception could never command the respectful belief and obedi- 
dience of the thoughtful and powerful minds of the educated philosophic 
classes. Accordingly we cannot be surprised at finding recorded confes- 
sions of incredulity, such as Claudian, in Rufin. i. The EHeusinian doc- 
trines dispelled such scepticism by imparting a purer notion of the Divin- 
ity ; with that was united the important doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. How this was understood seems doubtfuL The vulgar notion of 
metempsychosis, that the body of an animal became the receptacle of the 
spirit (a distinction between life and intelligence being carefully preserved, 
— ^^ illis animam, nobis animum quoque") of an intelligent being, was pro- 
bably rejected. But some sort of renovated existence in a human form 
seems intimated in Virgil's sixth JBneid (1. 719 et seqq,). 

It is probable that the principle of vitality in our planet, like the material 
substance which composes its globe, is indestructible, and invariable in 
amount, continually passing off through incalculable numbers of organized 
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Although the secrets enjoined by the mysteries have 
been inviolably preserved, yet one important result was ne- 
ver veiled in silence ; which was, that persons thus admitted 
enjoyed a protection from shipwreck and the perils of navi- 
gation. For this object the Argonauts are specially noticed 
as offering their adorations at Samothrace, which island 
however appears in Apollonius Rhodius (i. 916) in posses- 
sion of a name already familiar to us, — that of Electra, — 
while the word itself, ' Samothrace,' clearly denotes a Phoe- 
nician etymology, derived from the term Same, or SamoSj^ 
which, as we have seen, is to be ascribed to that people. 
The poet does not dare to disclose what passed ; but by the 
assistance and advice of Orpheus, who had been himself, as 
we have seen, instructed by the Ciconians, whose rehgion 

beings, and in all probability as continually recurrent ('* animarum TroXtyye- 
yea-ia somniavit Empedocles"). From wbat we know of the subtile agents 
of nature, like electricity, they seem bound by the law common to material 
objects, of operating in circuits ; and Life, more subtile than imagination 
can conceive, may act in obedience to the same law, only extending itself 
throughout creation. The qi^tity of this principle allotted to our planet 
being fixed and uniform, it would follow that the family of man, as the 
utmost of our historical knowledge seems to confirm, undergoes no change 
either of increase or decrease. Certain spots upon the face of the earth 
become more populous only in proportion as others are depopulated. Most 
of the countries of Europe are now exhibiting a remarkable augmentation 
of population ; that of England in particular is advancing at the present 
moment at the rate of 1000 per diem. But all this may be at the expense 
of other countries where the inhabitants are now diminishing, — or, to go 
back (and two dozen centuries are as it were nought in such matters), at 
the expense of ancient Egypt and Babylonia. The mere army, with its 
countless followers (more Asiatico), led by Xerxes to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, exceeded in numbers the whole population of England as it was in 
the time of Elizabeth. Where are such hosts to be found on the Nile or 
the Euphrates at the present day ? War, pestilence, famine, and such-like 
periodical occurrences may be also the natural preservatives of this law, 
if such exists, of invariability in the sum of human hfe. It would, how- 
ever, require ages to verify it in extenso. 
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was derived from Crete, the Argonauts obtained from the 
benevolent deities security for their future voyage. The 
words of the poet are remarkably significant : — 

'EcTTT^iot 8* 'Op^os €<tyrjfjLocrvvy(nv occAirav 
^rjcrov is *EX€icTpi7S 'ArXavrtiSos, 6<f>pa Saei^es 
'App^ovs dyav^o't TeX.€a'4>opirj<n Oifuaras 
2o>orepoi Kpvoeo'crav vn-cip oXa vavriXXoivro. 
Tiov iJAV It ov irpoTtpta fivOrja'OfuW aXXa. koI avn; 
N^GTOS Ofjuas K€)(apoiTO, Kol oi Xd)(OV opryui Keiva 
Aai/i^v€9 ewaercu, ra /x.ev ov 0€/x.i9 afifiLv aciScti/. 

By degrees the Dioscuri seem to have taken the place of 
the Cabiri, or at least usurped some of the honours of the 
Samothracian gods, and introduced names more in accord- 
ance with the later Greeks and with the Romans. Diodo- 

rus Sic. (iv. 43) says : — ^Ael rovs x^ufia^ofikvovs r&v irXeovrcov 
€V')(as /Jb€v TvOeaOai, toIs Sa/MoBpa^L^ ras Be r&v darp&v irapovaias 

avaTTCfiTTCLv €19 Trjv AiofTKovpoiv eifi^velav. These were the 
" Fratres Helenae, lucida sidera," of Horace, so much vene- 
rated by Roman mariners, and associated with those elec- 
tric phenomena well known in the Mediterranean under 
the name of the " Fire of St. Elmo," or perhaps more gene- 
rally by sailors as " corposans," " corpi santi.*' Even now 
they are, I believe, looked upon with a superstitious awe, 
but, at the same time, as a favourable omen. We have 
this appearance even in our own latitudes. Two or three 
years ago, it may have been noticed that on the 2nd of 
January a violent storm occurred ; it was described by the 
master of a Sunderland vessel, as one of the heaviest tem- 
pests he ever experienced. While off Yarborough he met 
a fearful gale, with snow ; round the spindles of his vessel's 
masts, fiery balls of electric fluid played for hours. The 
Dioscuri, in their human shape, as Argonauts, are men- 
tioned by Diodorus (iv. 43) as having been honoured by the 
apparition of brilliant stars upon their heads, at the time 
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when the expedition, distressed by storm, was relieved by 
the Samothracian gods, at the instance of Orpheus. Twice 
did the Thracian Bard intercede successfully on behalf of 
the voyagers. May it not be understood that, after the due 
performance of their mysterious devotions, they obtained 
from the nautical divinities valuable instructions as to their 
further progress ? 

I shall now transcribe a very important passage from 
Diodorus. It was advanced, in proof of the Argonauts 
having reached the shores of the Northern Ocean^ that the 
worship of the Dioscuri, their comrades, existed among the 
Celts of that part of Europe. ^AiroSel^eLs Se iovrtov <f>€povai, 

Beifcvuvres tovs irapa tov *f2fC€avov Karoi/covvrovs KekTOvs a€^o/jb€' 

vovs fjLcbuara tS>v Oe&v Auoa-Kovpovs.^ We have seen enough 
of this worship in connection with that of Samothrace to 
be at once satisfied ^that Strabo's allusion to the Samo- 
thracian rites established in his nameless island, irpos tq 
BperavvK^j can only refer to this account of the Celtic rites 
in honour of the Dioscuri irapa tov 'flxeavdv, and it will be 
worth while to examine the fable of these Argonautic mari- 
ners, in order to ascertain upon what groundwork of fact 
or credibility the report of this Celtic superstition may 
rest. 

The Argonautics themselves, as they have come down to 
us, cannot be considered as any valid authorities, but de- 
rived, as they must certainly be, from antecedent writings 

1 Diodorus (iv. 5, 6), speaking of the return of the Argonauts from 
Colchis, conveys them by way of the Tanais (evidently a mistake for the 
Ister), and having reached its sources, they carried their vessel overland to 
another river, which flowed into the ocean. Here they found the Celts, 
the worshippers of the Dioscuri, — the same, according to their previous 
appellation, as the Phoenician Cabiri, the guardians of mariners, and objects 
of worship to all seafaring men. Their images were always borne upon 
Phoenician vessels, and some statuettes of the Cabiri are still preserved in 
the British Museum. 
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and rumours, there is always something in them capable 
of throwing a light upon early geography. Suidas and 
Stobaeus ascribe the Argonautics to Orpheus the younger, 
called by others Onomacritus, whose era is supposed to be 
that of Pisistratus, b. c. 560. A closer examination of the 
poem would rather lead to a different conclusion, and assign 
to it a later period ; for names occur which could hardly 
have been in use before the time of Aristotle, if, indeed, 
so early. However, the poem presents us with a very in- 
teresting sketch of the geography of the north of Europe, 
and of the nations there dwelling, according to the ideas 
of the Greeks at that period, evidently introducing in the 
description, however erroneous, all the information the 
author could obtain from travellers' stories, extravagantly 
exaggerated and confused. Not otherwise, but with far 
greater precision and accuracy, had Homer, five or sixf cen- 
turies before, illustrated in his incomparable poem all that 
was then known of the ancient world ; displaying an ex- 
tent of knowledge so wide, that when geography had retro- 
graded, as it did after his time, his superior information 
was unappreciated, disregarded, and, what was worse, tor- 
tured into localities which have ever since misled and per- 
plexed us, besides destroying much of the real beauties of 
the matchless work. It is true the times became more 
refined, and, in proportion, his poems became more appre- 
ciated ; but geographical knowledge had become debased, 
and the genuine scenery of the Odyssey was dislocated in 
order to meet the more limited comprehensions of the day. 
On these points it will be necessary to say more hereafter. 

It cannot be reasonably doubted that an exploratory 
expedition of some kind took place at a period anterior to 
the war of Troy, upon the traditions of which the Argo- 
nautic fables have been built. The renowned adventurers 
seem on their return from the Euxine to have taken a 
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course by way of the Danube and the Save to the top of 
the Adriatic. I This is the course laid down by ApoUo- 
nius Rhodius, who then conducts them, by ascending the 
Po, to the foot of the Alps, which they cross, and finally 
reach the Mediterranean by descending the Rhone ; this is 
at least an intelligible hne of progress, and one by which it 
is by no means impossible that some very early adventu- 
rers, the Marco Polos and Mandevilles of their day, may 
really have made a voyage of discovery. The Argonautics 
of Orpheus, as he is called, represent an entirely diflferent 
route, so far fortunately, that by it we gain an insight into 
the notions as to northern Europe then current. The heroes, 
after the accomplishment of their object at Colchis,'^ find 
no difficulty in launching the Argo into the Baltic, that is, 
by a ten days' sail from the sea of Azoff", — Sea <rrdfmT09^ — 
by way of cectain rivers and the Rhiphsean valleys, then, — 

*Ek 8* iffxip *A/jyu) 
*Hi hrLirpo6iav(ra 3ia oTCivoto peWpov 
*Ejui7r€Gr€ 8* 'OK€av<p. Kpovibv 8c t' ku<\t^kov<tlv 
HovTOV *Y7r€ppopioi fiipowes, v&cpi^ re OaXaxra'av? 

No mention had been made of any Cimmerii upon the 
shores of the Euxine, but after difficulties encountered and 

* See Supplemental Note I. 

2 In describing the voyage up the Archipelago, Orpheus, like ApoUonius, 
speaks of Samothrace among the various places enumerated, 495 : — 

'^vOa KoX opyuL if>piK.ra Ocwv, apprjra ^porounv, 

''Aa-fifvoL eUreiripTjcrav ifiaxs {sc. Orpheus's) v7roOT]fioavvy(nv 

^Hpa)€s' fieya yap cr<^iv 6if>€KjcTip.ov avOp<a7rounv 

Trjs 8c SvTproXtrfi d^okuv TrXjuyr^paLv Ikoxttol^. 

It is also alluded to in the hymns of the so-called Orpheus (Hymn xxvii. 

4):— 

Ot T€ ^afioOpaicrjv Upr/v yOova vcueTOtovT^s 

Ktv8uvovs OvrjTwv aTrcpvKcrc TrovTOwXavqrwv, 
^ The Cronian Sea, or the dead sea, were among the received names for 
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overcome among the shoals of the Cronian sea, they reach 
the Cimmerians, whose proverbial darkness is ascribed to 
the shade thrown over them by the Riphaean mountains, 
by Calpe, and by the Alps. The climate nevertheless is not 
so bad, for an idea prevailed among the ancients that even 
in those remote northern regions, something of a temperate 
and even a happy tract of country existed, warmed by the 
sun, which was presumed to gain a near approach to it. 
This notion might have arisen from rumours of the per- 
petual sunshine of the Arctic regions during summer ; or it 
might have been encouraged by Epicurus, in his solar sys- 
tem, in order to dispel the horrors of the superstition con- 
nected with those shores ; 

'' Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans !" 

In these parts the Argonauts find the low and fertile Her- 
mionea, which would seem to be an island, and its name 
would be naturally derived from Hermes, inhabited by a 
race of honest men, Cimmerians. 

Ounv airoKf>Oiii.€voi% avccrts vavXovo rervKrat, 
Kat S av at \j/v)(al /xeroKiajSov cts *A)(ipovTa, 
HopOfJLiSos €K yXaKl>vp^* o^cSd^cv Sc oi curi TroXiyos 
ApprrfKTOL T *Ai8ao irvXat koI ^fios *Ov€(]pci)v. 

They were the ferrymen of the disembodied souls over to 
thcL neighbouring state of Hades, to its infrangible portals, 
and to the people of dreams ! The ship Argo here became 

the Baltic in the time of Pliny (N. H. iv.): " Septemtrionalis Oceanus, 
Amalchicum eum appellat Hecatseus, quod nomen ejus gentis (Scythicae) sig- 
nificat congelatum ; Philemon Morimantsam Cimbris vocari, hoc est, mortuum 
mare; ultra deinde Cronium** (from Kpovos). This, we have seen, was also 
the original name of the Adriatic. Now, if any doubt existed, and it does 
exist, as to the Cimbri, — whether they were Celts or Teutons, — this passage 
in Pliny at once dispels it ; and yet I have never yet found any remark upon 
so obvious a deduction. Morimarusam is, in fact, pure Welsh, M6r-marw 
meaning, in Welsh, to this day, ''Dead Sea.'* The Cimbri or Cimmerii 
were therefore the same as Cymry. 
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alarmed, and the warning voice of her prophetic keel, 
formed from the oracular chestnut-grove of Dodona, was 
heard to announce an approach towards the island of 
lernis ; 

And with that passage the principal diflSculties of the voy- 
age were overcome. 

In this fanciful narration we may discern something like 
a consistency with ancient accounts and opinions respecting 
those northern regions. As Strabo, even in the Augustan 
age, and in defiance of the positive assertion of Herodotus, 
persists in speaking of the Caspian Sea as a gulf, opening into 

the Northern Ocean (jic'^pv tov ordfiaTOs r^s Kacnrlas daXdcT' 

<n;y, vii. 2, 4 ; xi. 1, 5, etc.), there is nothing objectionable 
to a poetic voyage from the Euxine by the rivers of Russia 
into the Baltic ; and there the Homeric imagery of the Cim- 
merians and Hades appears connected with topography of 
a later period. The fabled region of a happier climate in 
these parts is ridiculed by Strabo among the falsities of 
Pvtheas ; but such stories were current before the time of 
the Massaliot traveller, for Strabo himself (vii. 3, 1) has 
preserved some lines of Sophocles which allude to them. 
Oreithyia, carried off by Boreas, was conveyed 

'Yirip T€ TTOVTOV TrdvT lir ta^ara x^ovos, 
NvKTOS T€ Tnyyas, ovpavov t dvaTm;;(as, 
^oC^ov T€ TToXatov ktjttov. 

Nor is it difficult to discover the progress of this error, for 
the blissful country of Elysium on the western coast of Spain 
and the gloomy regions of Hades on the shores of Gaul were 
both accessible by one and the same route only — that by 
way of the columns of Hercules, — and,* in the degraded con- 
dition of Grecian geography, even when literature was most 
brilliant, the two situations were frequently confounded and 
put in juxtaposition. The silence of the so-called Orpheus 
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respecting Britannia and the Britanni, names which flow 
easily in the verses of the Periegesis of Dionysius, would 
infer that he wrote before the time of Pytheas, from the 
same sources of information which supplied Sophocles with 
his idea of the garden of Phoebus, which can be hardly 
anything else than the fertile island of Hecataeus, where 
the worship of Apollo was celebrated. lernis, or the ler- ' 
nides, is unquestionably the British Islands ; one of which, 
in the name of Erin, retains to this day the appellation 
under which it first appears in history, and this, accord- 
ing to M. Thierry, would beEr-in, the " Westei*n Island ;'* 
for he finds Eir or lar^ to signify the " west.'* Such are 
these Orphic accounts, more curious than authentic, but, 
as far as they go, not wholly dissimilar from those of the 
great poet, philosopher, and geographer to whom I shall 
proceed to appeal. 

In the fifth century of our era, when northern Europe 
was comparatively well-known, we find it unhesitatingly 
asserted that Homer's Hades was situated at the extreme 
end of Gaul. Claudian (in Rufinum, i. 123) thus expresses 
himself : — 

" Est locas, extremum pandit qua Gallia lit as, 
Oceani praetentus aquis, quo fertur Ulysses 
Sanguine libato populum movisse Silentum. 
Illic Umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 
Flebilis auditur questus, simulachra coloni 
Pallida, defunctasque vident migrare figuras." * 

* N€Kpo/i,avT€ta. See Gesner, ad locum, in Claudian : ** Quern fugerunt 
disertissimi testes." Plin. xxx. 4. Plutarch, De D. O. p. 419. Clemens 
Alex. Strom, xi. p. 268. Dante (Inf. xxvi.) is clearly of opinion that 
Ulysses' voyage extended beyond the Columns into the external ocean, and 
upon the best possible authority, that of the hero himself, — 

" Quella foce stretta 
Ov* Ercole segn6 li suoi riguardi." 

The author of the Divine Comedy, not only a scholar of the highest at- 
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Upon this passage I will merely observe, that the words 
** Oceani praetentus aquis/' unquestionably indicate an 
island, and, as such, probably the very same alluded to in 
the succeeding century by Procopius. But three centu- 
ries previously to Claudian, Tacitus himself, who, through 
the bards of the North, had heard traditions of Hercules 
(Phoenicians) having visited those regions, states also a 
prevailing belief, " Ulyssem longo illo et fabuloso errore, in 
hunc Oceanum dilatum adesse Germanise terras." 

In appealing to the authority of Homer, I by no means 
wish it to be inferred that his hero, or that any other Greek 
of that period, had ever approached these shores, or had 
ever navigated the ocean ; but the design of the poet was 
evidently to embody, in a popular and poetical form, all 
the geographical knowledge he had acquired from the 
tales of a more adventurous people. What suited the later 
Greeks in their limited explanations of their great poet's 
meaning, was insufficient for the more extended informa- 
tion of Roman times, and such subjects became matters 
of dispute. Aulus Gellius (xiv. 6) speaks contemptuously 
of the puerile disquisitions respecting the voyage of Ulys- 
ses: — **As to whether he sailed by the outer passage, 
according to Aristarchus, or by the inner, according to 
Crates," etc. So also Seneca (Epist. 88), but more to the 

tainments, seems to have possessed information from sources now lost to 
as ; otherwise how could he so accurately have described the constellation 
of the Southern Cross ? 

** I* mi volsi a man destra (t. e. south) e posi mente 
Air altro polo ; e vidi qaattro stelle, 
Non viste mai fuor ch' alia prima gente. 
Coder pareva '1 ciel de lor fiamelle. 
O ! settentrional vedovo sito^ 
Poich^ private sei di mirar quelle !" — Purgatorio. 

What " prima gente" was this ? Phoenician, Egyptian, or Grecian circum- 
navigators of Africa? 
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purpose : — " Quaeris ubi Ulysses enaverit ? potius quam 
efficias ne nos semper erremus. Non vacat audire utrum 
inter Italiam et Siciliam jactatus sit ad extra notum nohis 
orberriy neque enim potuit in tarn angusto error esse tarn 
longus," etc. The impossibility of restricting such exten- 
sive views, such grand conceptions and descriptions, to the 
miserably limited sphere previously assigned to them,^ began 
to produce its effects ; and even Strabo, forced to imagine 
a sort of e^cDKcavtafids in the Euxine to accommodate the 
Cimmerians, nevertheless admits that traces of the Ulys- 
sean voyage existed upon the oceanic coast of the Iberian 
peninsula (iii. 4, 3) . 

I propose, therefore, without any apprehension of the 
improbable or the impossible, the puerile or the unprofit- 
able, to examine carefully this ocean voyage of the great 
poet, and to observe how it may be pronounced to accord 
with the localities now so well known, and how far it may 
be believed to describe a state of things in these northern 
regions which influenced the early inhabitants, — the pre- 
decessors on our own soil and that of the Continent, — 
whose condition and history must always be subjects of 
unfading interest. 

The place at which this mysterious voyage commenced 
was the island of the enchantress Circe. The promontory 
of the Monte Circello, on the coast of Italy, to the south 
of Rome, remains to this day, like the West Indies of Co- 
lumbus, a memorial of mistaken geography. The real 
island of the daughter of the Sun, as described by Homer, 

^ These northern countries became sufficiently known when subdued 
and pacified, immediately after the time of Julius Caesar. Kat vvv S€Sov- 
XxoraL fih/ FoXaTia, rf rovs T€ "A/mjSpcDva? icat rovs Kt/Aj3/)ov5 €<^' ij/ma? crrctXao-o, 
Koi -ycw/oyctTat iraxra waircp avrtf 17 'IroXta* 7rX€tTat 8c ov *Po8avo5 In fJiovos, 
ovff "Apapis, oAAa icai Mdcra?, Kai Arjypos, koL 'P^vo? auros, Kat 'Hiccavo? 
dvTos (Diod. xlix.). 
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must be considered as situated as far as possible in the 
northern parts of the Mediterranean ; being, as the narrative 
of the adventures implies, very near the abode of the sa- 
vage Laestrigons, a race of cannibals. I dismiss at once the 
idea of these barbarians having occupied Gaieta : no mis- 
take can exist as to the meaning of the poet. He had 
heard of the short summer nights of the North, and in 
describing them he defines the position of the Laestrigons 
in his usual figurative and highly picturesque style. 

"O^t TTOLflfVa TTOlfirjV 

'Httvci cicrcXcMOV, 6 8c t c^cXacov VTraKovei. 

"Ev^a K avTiTOS dvrjp Boiovs l^Qparo fiurOov^, 

Tbv ijl\v povKoXitav, tov afyyv<f>a fjirjXa vofxevmy' 

"Eyyv? yap vvktos tc Kal -^/maros clcri KiXevOoi^ 

Whatever extravagant interpretations may have been forced 
upon these lines, it is sufficiently evident that they point to 
a country where the nights were so short that a man who 
could do without sleep might earn double wages, ploughing 
by day, and watching sheep by night. This property of a 
summer's night in Gaul would have been particularly no- 
ticed by an inhabitant of a more southern latitude. Stra- 
bo's words (ii. 1, 18) are in fact a sort of commentary upon 

the passage in Homer, ^rjat Se ye 6 ''Imrap^osy Kara TOV 
BopvaOevrj kcu rffv KeXTVKrjv, ev oXats rals Oeptvals w^l irapav' 
yd^€(T0aL TO <I>S>9 TOV tjXlov TrepviOTafievov airo rfjs Sucrecaj eirl 

rrfv avaToXriv. And here the geographer's latitudinal line 

' A similar expression is used by Aratus : — 

•QXi TTcp aKpat 
MwryovTat Svcnc? tc icat arroXat dXXrfXycnv. 

*• No night ! but evening waits upon the mom. 
And setting sunbeams mingle with the dawn !" 

The country of the Laestrigons lay six or seven days' sail from the island 
of CEolus, as if to the north, and it could hardly have been in any other 
direction, thus agreeing with the southern coast of Gaul. 
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I 

agrees with that of Polybius (iii. 37), whose parallel, drawn 
from the mouth of the Don, not much at variance with 

Strabo's Dnieper, — /JLera^v tov re Tava&o$ irorafiov kcH tov 

Ndp^dDvos, — is with him a zone of great importance. It is 
thus Homer, whose brief hints are far more poetical than 
any lengthened description, designates and dismisses with 
a touch the northern position of the Laestrigons, and we 
must expect to find the island of Circe in their immediate 
vicinity ; and those authorities who place it at Elba ap- 
pear to me to be justified in the selection. Elba was an 
early resort of the Phoenicians, for the sake of its mineral 
products, — 

" Insula inexhaustis Chalybum generosa metallis ;" 

and its original appellation, ^thalia, is a word savouring 
of Phoenician origin; — the Homeric name is JEaea. Aia 
is the Phoenician word for an island, and so appears upon 
the Phoenician coins of Cossyra (Pantalaria) and elsewhere. 
(Kenrick, p. 92.) In this island dwelt the Sorceress, a 
lady of illustrious origin, daughter of the Sun, and own 
sister to the great ^etes, who occupied Colchis. The re- 
spective positions of the dominions of the brother and 
sister with regard to Greece, one on the north-eastern and 
the other at the north-western extremities of the seas, 
would seem to indicate the two great points in the course 
of their magnificent parent, — ^aeaifi^porov 'HeX/oo), — the il- 
luminator of mankind, — his ffepwcu dvaTo\al and his Oeptvai 
Sva€V9y the rising and setting of the sun at the summer 
solstice, — great epochs in the calendar, as well as beacons 
in the chorography of the ancients. It was in iiEthalia, 
therefore, — now Elba, — that the formidable goddess, after 
their first famous passages, disclosed to Ulysses the impos- 
sibility of his effecting his return to his native land until 
he had made his sacrifices at the shrine of Hades and Per- 
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sephone, and consulted the spirit of the Theban Tiresias. 
Although horrified at the prospect of so extraordinary a 
voyage, the hero was comforted by the assurance that no 
pilot would be needed, but the breath of Boreas would 
convey him to his destination. This favourable breeze was 
sent by Circe herself,^ and her powers over the winds 

^ Boreas is the N.N.E. wind. From this influence which Circe pos- 
sessed over the winds, and especially over that of Boreas^ it may be a 
question whether her name might not have some reference to the Circian 
wind of the ancients, the famous " Kirk," or " Bise," or ** Mistrale," so 
well known from its extraordinary violence and desolating effects along 
the southern coast of France. The meaning of ** Circ" or ** Kirk" is 
deduced by M. Thierry (ii. 7) from a Gauhsh word signifying ** fougueux," 
" destructif." The Circius of the ancients was the Melamboreas meur 
tioned by Diodorus (v. 261) as blowing ciTro Oipivrj^ Svo-ccds kcu "Apicrov. 
Agathemius (i. 2) says, McVov 8c *A'nupKTiov koI "Apyccrrou ©pocrKtav, t^oi 
KtpKtov inrb Ta>v*Tl€pioLKO)v, which last words show that Circius was a local 
name. Pliny (N.H. ii. 46) says the Thrascian wind occurred "medi^ regione 
inter septentrionen et occasum solstitialem," which would make it rather 
west of north. Boreas, however, was a north-easter. 

The "Bora" at Trieste was lately described in the newspapers as 
*' having been known to overturn broad-wheeled waggons heavily laden 
with colonial wares ; and on one occasion to have made * balls' of a de- 
tachment of Dragoons." The fabulous power exercised by the enchantress 
to transform men into beasts, may have arisen from the stories of the wild 
tribes then occupying those parts of Europe where the ** Circ " wind 
prevailed. The 'Sewrj ^cos avSiJccro-a of Homer, and the " assiduo resonat 
cantu" of Virgil, may be metaphorical ways of expressing how " rocking 
winds are piping loud," and the men in bestial forms appear in Virgil in an 
inteUigible guise : — 

** Talis Hyperboreo septem subjecta trioni 
Gens effrsena viriim Ripheeo tunditur Euro ; 
Et pecudum fulvis velantur corpora setis." 

In connection with the ** Kirk" or " Circ " wind is an instance of the 
incorporation of Druidical or Gaulish worship with that of the Romans, 
produced by M. Thierry (iii. 289). Augustus gave the first public exam- 
ple of such fusion by countenancing the erection of an altar to the Circian 
wind and himself; "Divus certe Augustus templum iUi (Circio), quum in 
Gallic moraretur, et vovit et fecit" (Seneca, Quaest. Natur. v. 17). 

N 
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were more than once exercised in his favour. With these 
aids they take their departure for what must have been 
the most formidable undertaking conceivable. They set sail, 
and the breeze, a north-easter, expressly called 'a good 
companion,' was exactly suited to carry them from Elba 
to the straits of Gibraltar. The time and distance of the 
mysterious voyage are not given, nor are they needed; 
but at last the solemn words occur, 

Awrero t ^eXios, (rKLOfovro re wajcrai dyvuu, 

I am disposed to consider this sunset, not as the mere 
usual diurnal descent of the sun, but that the poet means 
it to imply what he had heard of the " departing sun " of a 
northern winter, 

** When, full of wrath, and fierce with tenfold frost. 
The long, long night incumhent o'er their heads 
Falls horrihle." 

*AAA' €7rt vuf oXoTf rerarai SeiXoTgri jSporourt ! 

The sun sank, and the adventurous crew were left in 
darkness. The vessel however reached the extremities of 
the deep.flowing Ocean ; 

*H 8' €5 irtipaff LKavt PaOvppoov *Q,K€avoio, 

The very brevity of the expression increases its solemnity, 
and the uttermost parts of the great exterior Ocean must 
have produced a thrill of horror in the mind of an ancient. 
We — the English — are accustomed to call all seas by the 
name of ocean. In his magnificent address to the Medi- 
terranean from Mount Albano, Lord Byron uses the word 
" ocean," applying it to an inland sea ; but no inhabitant 
of those parts of the Continent which border on the Medi- 
terranean, whether he be ancient or modem, ever thought 
of the term " Ocean" except as designating the great Deep 
which in early times was considered the belt and barrier 
of the habitable world. As such, we cannot doubt that 
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Homer portrays Ulysses,— conveyed by the breath of Bo- 
reas to the columns of Hercules, — to have launched into 
the Ocean, and to have continued his voyage until he 
reached those regions which were in former time the 
great objects of wonder and terror, — and where a miserable 
climate of vapours, and the long dreary nights of winter 
were known to exist : where, too, as the climax of horror, 
were believed to be the dominions of Hades, thronged 
with the melancholy ghosts of departed mortals. 
The Phoenicians, penetrating everywhere in search of 

gain {Seivol yap, 0)9 eoiKev, wrr}p^av ol ^oiVLKes €k ircLKau&v ')(pov(ov 

us TO KepBos evpelv. Diod. Sic. V. 38), had reached those 
uttermost parts of the earth, and returned with a frightful 
account of their terrors, partly true, and partly perhaps 
magnified, to deter the approach of other adventurers. 
These reports, again, faUing upon the ears of a sensitive 
people, were exaggerated by the imagination of poets, and 
by the credulity of the masses. According to their usual 
practice in the Tauris, in Samothrace, in Egypt, at Gades, 
and other places, we may consider it certain that the Phoe- 
nicians would have had a shrine and religious rites and 
ceremonies, especially for the protection of mariners, at 
the furthest point of their north-western discoveries. This 
subject will be attended to hereafter. 

Homer proceeds to give the very name of the people 
among whom his hero ^discovers the object of his search. 

'^vOa Sk ILL/JLfjicpmv dvSpcov 3^/uu)9 re TroXts re 
'Hepi ical v€^A,27 KCKaXv/xfievoi, 

His words are just as clear as those of Tacitus, — " proximi 
oceano Cimbri," — and bear a close resemblance to those of 
the Triad, when speaking of the " Cymry," and the " hazy 
ocean." We have some further landmarks to guide us in 
this tremendous voyage, furnished by the last book of the 

N 2 
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Odyssey, when under the guidance of Hermes, the souls of 
the Suitors are conducted to Hades.^ 

Hap S* urav *QK€avov t€ poas kcu XcvicaSa irerfnfv. 

In no part of the world is there so marked an approach 
to any countries as that which presents itself to sailors on 
leaving the Atlantic and proceeding up the Channel, 
where the white chalk cliffs of France and England are 
wholly unlike anything visible in other regions of the 
globe they may have visited. 



** This pale, this white-faced shore. 
Whose foot spurus back the ocean's roaring tides. 



derived its original name, as we have seen, ^^Alb-In" the 
"white island," from this striking peculiarity, a circum- 
stance well worthy of record among the other accounts of 
ancient mariners. The whole description of this marvel- 
lous voyage, the entrance into the ocean, the passage by 
the " white rock," the departure of the sun, the region of 
vapour and cloud inhabited by the Cimmerii or Cimbri, 
is so precisely in accordance with the great features atten- 
dant upon an expedition from the Mediterranean to the 
shores of the Cimbric Chersonese, that it must at once 

^ It has been objected to the concluding book of the Odyssey, by first- 
rate critics, that it is not the genuine production of Homer ; and even by 
less gifted readers, some marks of hurry and confusion may be perceptible, 
similar to what we discern occasionally in the Concluding portions of some 
of Sir Walter Scott's works. One of the proofs advanced to show that 
it must be spurious, is that Homer's psychological system differs from that 
described in the eleventh book ; inasmuch as we find the shades of the 
departed able to converse without having drunk of the blood of a victim, 
which alone, it had been asserted, possessed the power of restoring them 
to intelligence and speech. Perhaps there may be something like discre- 
pancy in this ; nevertheless it may be remarked that they had drunk his 
blood seven or eight years previously, on the occasion of Ulysses' visit ; 
and we do not know how long the effects of the dose may have continued. 
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have been recognized as such, had a sufficient knowledge 
of geography existed in those early times. As it is, the 
localities have been fixed by universal consent elsewhere, 
and, however inappropriate, m those places we must per- 
haps be content to leave them. 

The words of Homer further denote that the region of 
Hades and the sacred grove of Persephone were situated in 
some island ; for not only were the " mighty rivers,*' the 
great streams of central Europe, in the way of any ap- 
proach, — 

Mco'crco yap fuydXoi irorafjun kolL Sctva pitOpa, — 

but the Ocean itself intervened ; a ship was requisite : — 

Oiccayos fikv vpwra, rov ovircos icm wcfirjaxu, 
ilt^ov eovT , r/y fii^ tis cj(jy €U€py€a vqa, — * 

a necessity which forcibly struck Ulysses himself, when, 
surprised at finding the ghost of his comrade Elpenor (who 
had just previously broken his neck at Elba) was already 
arrived there, he exclaims,— 

HSfs ^X0€^ VTTO ^offiov '^cpocirra, 
"^ffiOrii TTcfos ca>v, ^ eyo) trvv vr/t fUKaivri ; 

The natural inference is that this island could have been 
no other than the island in which were celebrated those 
Samothracian rites which could have been established by 
no other people than the Phoenicians. 

The Samothracian divinities were, as we have seen, three 
in number, besides an occasional minister or messenger; 
and of these personages we have, with one exception, (that 
of the " Magna Mater," Ceres, Vesta, or Tellus, the Hertha 
of Tacitus,) the entire number given by Homer. There is 

* This necessity is alluded to by Pindar, Pyth. x. : — 

Evpots dv €9 *Y7r€pl3op€<i]v Syft}- 
va, OaviMJorrov oSov. 
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the ''mighty Hades," the "awful Persephone/' — who do not 
appear, although their power and influence are felt, — and 
lastly Hermes is introduced, an attendant spirit, the Cas- 
millus of the Samothracians, the guide of disembodied 
spirits to their last and eternal abode. 

Moreover the object of Ulysses was to obtain, by the 
visit, an interview with the shade of Tiresias, the Theban 
prophet, — that is, a prophet from the Phoenician city of 
Cadmus, — and thus to learn how he could avoid the dan- 
gers of the navigation, and finally reach his native land in 
safety. 

'O5 K€v TOt uirrjo-iv 68ov kcI fierpa KfXevOov, 

NooTov 0*, 0)5 hrl irovrov fXxvcreoL i)(6v6€irra (Od. k. 639).' 

Nothing can be more explicit than this. Tiresias was 
to lay his course for him, and even give him the measure- 

^ In the same manner Ulysses represents himself (falsely) to have gone 
to another Phoenician oracle — that of Dodona — to obtain information ne- 
cessary to his return to Ithaca. 

Tov S* cs Aui^dnrrjv ff>aTO ^Siy/ncvai, ^<fipa 0€Oio 
"Eic Spvo^ wj/ucofioio Aijos povXrp^ hroKO-vay, 
^Ottttu)? voonyflrctc ffiikrjfv cs TrarplSa ycuxa^p 

where the oak, or at least an equivalent tree, probably the Spanish chest- 
nut, appears invested with a sanctity worthy of a Druidical grove. 

The priests of the Phoenician oracle of Dodona are described by Achilles 
(Hom. II. TT. 234) :— 

Sot vatova wo^^at dvtTrroTroScf, x^fuucvvot. 

The priest of the Phoenician temple of Hercules (Melkarth) at Gades 
is described by Sihus Ital. iii. 21 : — 

** Pes nudus, tonsaeque comae, castumque cubile* 
Irrestincta focis servant altaria flammae^ 
Sed nulla effigies simulachraque nota deorum." 

The naked feet, shaven crown, and celibacy, present us with a picture of 
a modern '• Carme d^chauss^.*' The unextinguished fire, and absence of 
all "graven image," are notable traits. 
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ments of the track. It is true he was obliged to go im- 
mensely out of the way to obtain the information, — ** reculer 
pour mieux sauter" with a vengeance ! This was the very 
object for which shrines and mysteries were established 
by the Phoenicians in so many different places, which con- • 
tinned to be observed in their pristine sanctity long after 
the period when the Phoenicians disappeared from the seas, 
of which they had been at first the sole occupiers. Thus 
it was that we find the goddess Nehellennia preserving her 
honours, and exercising her beneficent influence upon mari- 
ners, for many a century after her first introduction. Her 
worshippers were a different race of men ; her name had 
been changed from the original Phoenician Astarte to the 
more intelligible Nehellennia; but the same superstitions, 
the same sacred groves, continued to be venerated. The 
Phoenician Astarte, the Homeric Persephone, and the 
Gaulish Nehellennia are one and the same; all point to 
the worship of the moon, the arbitress of the tides of the 
ocean, and, as such, the presiding deity of navigation. 

Nor is the departure of Ulysses from the shore and the 
shrine and the grove of Persephone unattended by certain 
significant circumstances. The ship, at first, is propelled 
by oars, — 

Why was it necessary to notice this comparatively insig- 
nificant circumstance ? A hint from Homer goes a great 
way ; and for what else can this be intended than as an 
allusion to that torpid sea, the '* mare pigrum, sine ventis," 
the " mare septentrionale " of Tacitus ? (M. G. xlv. and 
Agric. X.). 

Nor is it wholly improbable that Homer alludes to this sea 
{ttovtos) in a remarkable passage in the eighth Iliad, 1. 482. 

OvS* €t ICC Toi vcMiTa TreipaO* ucrf<u 
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TtfymwT, ovT ayifuouri. 

lapetus and Cronus are here represented in a state of 
relegation at the extreme of Earth and Sea, where they 
enjoyed neither the light of the sun, nor the refreshment 
of oceanic breezes ; nevertheless this irdprof was close 
upon Tartarus (p. 53, supra) and the Hypotartarean Titans 
(II. f. 279). 

The Cronian Sea, in later times, was one of the names 
given to the Baltic. 

Again^ after leaving the Ocean and re-entering the Sea^ 

Avrap cTTCi vordfioio Xiirev p6ov 'OKcavotb 
^rfis, aTT^ S* ucero Kvfjua OaXaxTfrq^ evpoiropoio 
N-^GTOv is Alavqv, o6i t 'Hovs rfpiycycCrjs 
Oucca Koi xopoi €ta-iv, koI on-oXal 'HcAioto. 

In these lines we have no room left to doubt, had doubt 
existed, of the passage of the vessel from the ocean, 
through the columns of Hercules, into the wide sea, — the 
epithet evpoirdpoLo evidently pointing to the still long pas- 
sage to the iEaean Island, across the broad waters of the 
Mediterranean. The direction of the isle, on entering the 
Mediterranean, is also denoted by the course taken to ar- 
rive at it, —''towards the mansions of Aurora and the risings 
of the Sun." If the BepivaX avarokal are thereby intended, 
— that is, the north-east, — no master of a ship could lay 
the course from the Straits to Elba in plainer language. • 

The whole of this Ne/cvofiavreia of Homer is the most 
magnificent effusion of sublime poetry ever penned by man, 
abounding in the most brilliant and impressive conceptions, 
the most touching scenes, and the most important philo- 
sophy. We may be justified in bestowing upon it such un- 
qualified commendation, when we see how its various pas- 
sages have been perpetually imitated by succeeding poets ; 
and not only that, but how it has been the prototype of 
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two Other compositions which rank as some of the brightest 
productions of the human mind, — the Divine Comedy of. 
Dante, and that Episode of him whom Dante calls 

" Lo duca mio, da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stilo che m' a fatt* onore !" 

I allude to the sixth book of the Mneid of Virgil, the 
most beautiful and celebrated portion of the whole work. 
The great Roman poet exhibits so intimate a connection 
with the Homeric description of Hades, as well as with cer- 
tain circumstances savouring of Druidical worship, that he 
must not be left unnoticed. It is true that Virgil does not 
conduct his hero to the extremities of the earth and of the 
ocean ; that, for him, would have been impracticable ; and 
whatever may have been the opinions of Virgil as to the 
real topography of Homer's Hades, he furnishes -^neas with 
a ready descent into the infernal regions, not among the 
Cimmerii, but among the volcanic phenomena of the Cam- 
panian coast. He has, however, introduced as an indis- 
pensable passport to those dark abodes, and as a most 
grateful offering to the goddess who presided over them, a 
wondrous plant, which, as a religious offering, we never hear 
of elsewhere, except as employed in the celebration of 
the rites of Druidism. Virgil, a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
may be well supposed to have heard and learnt something 
of Druidical worship from his Gallic neighbours, even if 
Druidism should not have existed to any extent on that 
side of the Alps. Accordingly it is to him, of all authors, 
that we owe the first mention of the use of mistletoe in 
ceremonies connected with the religious rites of Hecate.^ 

^ The use of the mistletoe in certain ceremonies may be almost said to 
continue to the present day ; when at Christmas its branches are sus- 
pended according to ancient custom, " in Gothic halls of grey renown/* 
and various frolics are performed under its tutelary auspices. In France 
also the memory of its ancient estimation still continues. "LesDruides 
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From whatever quarter Virgil derived his information 
respecting this sacred plant, we ascertain one remarkable 
fact from his mention of it. In his poem we have thus 
associated the Homeric fable of the Cimmerian approach 
to Hades, with the Druidical reverence attached to the 
mistletoe, a point of extreme importance in any attempt 
to establish a connection between the two superstitions. 
The notice of the mistletoe rests solely upon the autho- 
rity of Virgil ; but the sanctity of its parent Oak was 
universally prevalent; and that also may be traced to 
events of a Phoenician origin. The religious groves of Do- 
dona, where the Apvs or $1770^, and the attendant prophet- 
priests maintained their reputation for so many ages, were 
first discovered and assigned to religious observances by 
the Pelasgi, who, with the Phoenicians, and perhaps 

distribuaient le Gui par forme d'6trennes, au commencement de ram[i6e. 
C'est de la gui est venue la coutume du peuple Chartrain de nommer les 
presents qu'on se fait encore k pareil jour, Eguilables, pour dire le gui 
de Tan neuf, — * ad visctan Droidse clamare solebant' " (see Mdm. Acad. In- 
script. xix. 489). The French Cfui seems an equivalent for Wi, or Fi / 
and, as such, contains the radical of the Latin Fi-scus, and indeed of the 
Greek Ifos or Ft-^o^, M. Thierry's account of the misletoe, and of its 
superstitious uses, is singularly curious, and beautifully written (ii. 87). 
After enumerating the trees upon which it is usually found, he adds : "Rare- 
ment sur le ch6ne, dont les radicules ont peine k p6n6trer T^corce." Pliny 
says the same : ** Est autem id rarum admodum inventum" (xvi. 44). '*M. 
DecandoUe," continues M. Thierry, " qui a beaucoup herboris6 en France 
et dans les pays voisins, n'a jamais rencontr6 le gui du ch^ne. L'auteur de 
Tarticle Gui dans le Dictionnaire des Sciences M^icales, ^non^a I'avoir 
vu une seule fois. ... A cette raret^ qui avait mis en grand cr6dit le gid n^ 
sur cette arbre, se joignait la v^n^ration dont le ch^ne lui-meme etait I'ob- 
jet ; car les Druides habitaient des f6rets de chines, et n'accomplissaient 
aucun sacrifice oil le chene ne figur&t. lis croyaient qu'il y 6tait sem^ da 
ciel par une main divine. L'union de ]eur arbre sacr^ avec une plante 
dpnt la verdure perp6tuelle rappelait T^temit^ du monde, ^tait k leurs yeux 
un symbole, qui ajoutait aux propri^t^s naturelles du gui, des propridt^ 
occultes. On le cherchait avec soin dans les f6rets ; et lorsqu'on I'avait 
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Phoenicians themselves, were founders of the celebrated 
oracle.^ 

It has been conjectured, with much apparent probability, 
that in his sixth Mneid Virgil has intended to disclose as 
much as was lawful of the Eleusinian mysteries, and parti- 
cularly to inculcate their most important doctrine, that of 
a future existence. This had been forcibly portrayed by 
his master. Homer, and. was also, as we have seen, the 
principal element of Druidism : — 

" Regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio." 

But the Roman poet, after shining with unusual splen- 
dour throughout his description, sets, according to Gibbon, 
in a cloud, and has been accused of insinuating a belief in 
materiaUsm, and of confessing that all he had written was 

troav^, les pr6tres se rassemblaient pour I'aller cueillir en grande pompe. 
Cette c^r^monie se pratiquait en hiver, k F^poque de la fleuraison, lorsque 
la plante est plus visible,. et que ses longs rameaux verts, ses feuiUes, et les 
touffes jaunes de ses fleurs, enlaces k Tarbre d^pouill6, pr^sentaient seuls 
rimage de la vie au milieu d'une nature sterile et morte." Another reason 
for its sanctity may be presumed to have some weight. It grew without 
touching the ground; that is, uncontaminated by any earthy matter. 
Uchellawr is the modem Welsh name for ''mistletoe/' which seems derived 
from Uchel, "high," "lofty." 

" C*6tait," says M. Thierry, ** le sixi^me jour de la lune que le gui 
devait ^tre coup^, et il devait tomber non pas sous le fer, mais sous le 
tranchant d'une faucille d'or. Une foule immense accourait de toutes 
parts pour assister k la fete, et les appr^ts d'un grand sacrifice et d'lm 
grand festin ^taient faits sous le chene privil^gid. A Tinstant marqu^, un 
Druide, en robe blanche, montait sur I'arbre, la serpe d'or k la main, et 
tranchait la racine de la plante, que d'autres Druides recevaient dans une 
saie blanche, car il ne fallait pas qu'elle touch^t la terre. Alors on immo- 
lait deux taureaux blancs, dont les comes ^taient lides pour la premiere fois, 
et Ton priait le ciel de rendre son pr^ent salutaire k ceux qu'il en avait 
gratifies. La reste de la joum^ se passait en r^jouissances." 

1 Dodona may be said to be of Phcenician origin, inasmuch as the 
original inhabitants of Thesprotia, the Pelasgi, obtained the priestess for 
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a fiction. This accusation is founded upon the accident of 
his having employed the portals of the false dreams as the 
exit by which he extricates his hero and the attendant 
sibyl from the shades below. Professor Lersch (' Antiqui- 
tates Virgilianae") goes so far as to say, " Malim Virgilium 
versus 894-899 non scripsisse/' Had this been the case, 
we should have been deprived of some highly poetical 
imagery, expressed in very beautiful lines. But the whole 
passage is borrowed from Homer, and before we condemn 
the Roman poet it would be as well to ascertain what was 
the real meaning of the original from whom he has thus 
copied; and here also some difficulty meets us^ for the 
famous passage in Homer has been subjected to abundant 
criticisms, and many and most discordant are the explana- 
tions of it proposed. 

The gates of the dreams are two in number ; one formed 
of horn, the passage of the true dreams, and one of ivory, 
by which those that are false are said to issue ; as Virgil 
has expressed it, — . 

'* Falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes. *^ 

The translucent gates, those of horn, have been said to 
mean the eyes ; the opaque gates of ivory have been sup- 
posed to signify the teeth; and thus an explanation is 
offered, inasmuch as the eyes enable us to assure ourselves 
of the truth, while the teeth of man are frequently the 

the oracle from the Phoenicians by purchase. This, too, was an oracle 
where voyagers could obtain information respecting their intended course ; 
that is, they could, in modem parlance, get their latitude and longitude, 
as well as other useful directions. Such useful establishments seem to 
have been appointed by the Phoenicians in all directions, from Dioscurias 
under Mount Caucasus in the Euxine, to Gades in the Ocean. The Greeks 
kept up both the oracles and the Phoenician priestesses, but devoted the 
responses to other matters than navigation, not being so nautical a 
people. 
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channels of that which is false ; but this and such-like 
interpretations only mislead us, and offend by their absur- 
dity, while a little acquaintance with the notions of the 
ancients respecting dreams enables us to perceive that the 
morning dreams, or those which emerged from the transpa- 
rent portals of heaven, accompaniments of the rising sun 
when issuing from those gates, were, as their origin would 
indicate, divine and veracious ;^ while those, on the other 
hand, which escaped through the opaque gates of Hades, 
as they opened to receive the sun descending below the 
earth, were the offspring of daemons, and as such, full of 
malice and falsehood. It is therefore clear enough, that 

' In the Odyssey the A^/xos 'Oveipwiv is associated with the i^ai ciiSaiXa 
Kafjuovrtav in the same abode ; and Virgil's vestibule of Hades, — 

'^ Qaam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt." 

The dreams, however, which occur at the dawn of day are heaven-sent, 
and are not of a deceptive character. Homer draws a distinction between 
the vTrap, the propitious morning dream, and the ovap, which was false 
and injurious. Of the first sort was that kindly vision which visited the 
slumbers of Penelope, and led her into the description of the twofold 
gates. Of the latter was that ** l3dng dream" with which Jupiter deluded 
Agamemnon; which, as is plain from the subsequent proceedings, must 
have appeared to him quite in the early part of the night. (See Iliad ii.) 

Many instances may be produced in proof of the opinion common among 
the ancient authors, that the morning dreams were true, while those of the 
earlier portion of the night were the reverse ; something in accordance with 
our notions that evil spirits decamp at the first cock-crow. Moschus (Idyl. 2) 
has some pretty lines which express this idea : — 

"Ev/aciwny irork KvTrpts hrl yXvKvv ^k€v oveipoVy 
NvKTOS OT€ rpirarov \&)((yi Mrrarat, hffiBi S* ^(os- 
^Yttvos ot€ yXvKtW fieXiTOS /SXc^apowrtv l^iZfuv 
Avcn/icX^S, 7rc8a^ fjiaXajci^ Kara <t>axa Sccrfup* 
Evr£ KOL aTp€K€(av iroLficuverai tOvo^ 6v€Lp<t)v» 

Horace says, ** Post mediam noctem visas, cum somnia vera." Tibullus 
also, and Ovid, furnish us with instances. 
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-^neas, who had entered the " atra janua Ditis," and 
adopted the gate of sleep as his road *' superas ad auras,'* 
would have had no choice, but must inevitably have taken 
that which was also the exit of fallacious dreams, — " Falsa 
ad caelum mittunt insomnia manes ;^^ and this road the 
poet may very innocently have preferred as the most con- 
venient and picturesque, while it by no means affected his 
own character by impeaching his veracity. 

However this may be, the grand representation of a fu- 
ture state remains in magnificent portraiture at the hands 
of both these great poets ; and what Homer, by placing 
the scene upon the shores of the North Sea, connects with 
the position of the Cimmerians or Cymry, Virgil, by his 
introduction of the sacred symbol of Druidism, unites 
with the religion of the same people. And this religion 
uniformly taught " animos hominum immortales esse,*' — 
a belief prevalent among the wisest men from the very 
earliest dawn of human intellect, inculcated, nevertheless, 
with some degree of apprehension, and veiled in mysteries 
which it was unlawful to disclose. Nor is this injunction 
to secrecy altogether unaccountable; for we may remark 
that the most prudent of mankind, without any Eleusinian 
initiation, have ever been the most reserved in the decla- 
ration of their religious sentiments, — a reserve arising 
perhaps from a knowledge of the inutility, and danger 
sometimes, of combating the received opinions of the vul- 
gar, which were subject to changes certainly, but changes 
produced not by wisdom and science, but by the caprice of 
fanatics, or the artifices of designing men. 

Perhaps it was with some intention of removing these 
awful scenes from the reach of all human curiosity that 
Homer has placed them at the extreme verge of the earth, 
inaccessible to mankind. That he had some foundation 
for the selection of this position, and that the Phoeniciails 
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had really established their customary Cabirian or Samo- 
thracian rites in an island thereabouts, may be believed by 
such as have attentively followed the course of the voyage 
as described by the poet, and have traced the successive 
accounts of a nameless but well-defined island, in which a 
peculiar religion was maintained, — a religion which, com- 
mencing with the Fhcenicians and ending with the over- 
throw of the idol Fosete, must have maintained itself under 
various phases for nearly two thousand years. This reli- 
gion, at its original institution, was doubtless of a simpler 
and purer description and of a more beneficent nature than 
that into which it gradually degenerated. The deities of the 
Samothracian creed did not exceed three in number, and 
even these three were supposed to be the component parts 
of one Supreme. In their triple capacity they appear in 
every direction, proceeding, as it would seem, from an 
early reverence for that indivisible number, a number ap- 
proved by Pythagoras (Aulus Gellius, i. 20). The ground 
of the approbation of this very ancient and most illustrious 
sage for that particular number is stated to have been be- 
cause the moon performs her revolutions in twenty-seven 
days, which number is in effect a perfect cube ; that is the 
periodic month, when the moon proceeds from one point 
in the Zodiac, and returns to it. 

The reverence paid to this celestial body, extending among 
all the nations of antiquity, centred in one object, but was 
subject to great variations. During her visible course, 
the moon was the Queen of Heaven, and appears in the 
threefold form of the crescent, the full, and the waning 
orb; but when she at last disappears ''in her vacant in- 
terlunar cave,'* she is the Persephone of the subterranean 
world. There were many names for the same divinity, 
according to her different phases, to say nothing of the 
many languages in which her name was written. As the 
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Romans became predominant, and their Pantheon, which 
accepted everything, extended itself, we find deities of all 
nations and all names, each assimiing an individuality, 
although in fact they might have been but one and the 
same in the outset. This confusion is admitted in various 
inscriptions still existing, and is more remarkable as re- 
gards the moon than in any other object of worship. One 
inscription was discovered at Soissons, dedicated isidi 
MYRiONYMiE, — '* to Isis of the tcu thousaud names ;" and 
here we have the goddess under her Egyptian name, mixed 
up with the other appellations under which she was wor- 
shipped by the Gauls and Romans. One, far more curious, 
found at Carvoran, along the line of the Roman wall, is 
given in Mr. Bruce's history of that great work (p. 412), 
and is worth transcribing, 

** Imminet Leoni Virgo cselesti situ, 
Spicifera, justi inventrix, urbium conditrix. 
Ex quis muneribus n6sse contigit Deos. 
Ergo eadem. Mater Diviim, Pax, Virtus, Ceres, 
Dea Syria, lance vitam et jura pensitans. 
In cselo visum Syria sidus edidit, 
Lybise colendum inde cuncti didicimus. 
Ita intellexit numine inductus tuo 
Marcus Csecilius Donatinus, militans 
Tribunus in prsefecto, dono Principis." 

From the words of the donor, in line 8, we may reason- 
ably infer that he must have been admitted into the mys- 
teries of this universal and multiform Numen. In the 

* 

Romance of Apuleius, there is a speech of Isis (Meta- 
morph. lib. xi. ad initium)ym which she makes herself out 
to be Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proserpine, Juno, Ceres, etc., 
expressive of what might originally have been the case, 
and of what Apuleius, as a Neoplatonist, anxious to re- 
construct unity out of Polytheism, was desirous of re-esta- 
blishing. 
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Nor are there wanting inscriptions along the same line 
of wall, to divinities more decidedly connected with Phoeni- 
cian worship. One to the Tyrian Hercules himself (p. 338) ; 
one, more remarkable, to Astarte, 

" The moonM Ashteroth, 
Heaven's Queen and Mother both." 

This is in Greek, and of an archaic type (p. 338). 

ACTAPTHC 

BUMONI 
€COPAC 

nOYAXEP M 
AN€ehK€N. 

which seems to me to be intended for an hexameter. 

A succession of these inscriptions in the parts of Britain 
occupied by the Cymry, who may be supposed to have 
brought their worship from their ancestors, the Continental 
Cimmerii, would lead us to conclude that the Romans found 
among the natives the names of deities not unfamiliar to 
their ears. And this is the more probable from the many 
altars dedicated to the de^ matres, on which these three 
ancient divinities, British as well as Gallic, and indeed 
common to almost all nations, are represented.^ ' matribvs 
BRiTiis' appears in some of the inscriptions given by Canne- 
gieter (p. 21), and with them inscriptions ' Deae Nehelleniae* 
are also found ; all these savour of Orientalism, — that Ori- 
entaUsm in which M. Thierry discovers the Druidical wor- 
ship, and which we may further observe as displayed in the 
peculiar style of architecture, the spherical range of stones, 
modelled, no doubt, after the original circular temple in the 
island described by Hecataeus of Abdera, the Cimmerian 

* See Supplemental Note K. 
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sanctuary of the Homeric Persephone, — the Phoenician As- 
tart e. 

By the lapse of time, and more particularly by falling 
under the dominion of the Romans, many extensive changes 
took place in the religion of the Druids. Their doctrine 
inculcating the immortality of the soul has been held up 
to admiration. Whatever may have been its merits in this 
respect, we cannot doubt but it was tainted with the hor- 
rors of human sacrifices, either those of condemned criminals 
or of voluntary enthusiasts. 

The Romans, " with the admirable compliance of poly- 
theists" (Gibbon), readily accepted any new divinities, and 
never interfered with the religion of conquered nations, as 
long as it was exempt from what they termed superstition. 
Under that head they classed the odious cruelties of Celtic 
sacrifices,— to those they were opposed, not only from 
motives of humanity, but because they viewed in such , 
practices a stimulus to rebellions and insurrections, natu- 
rally resulting from the influence of priests, possessing 
such terrible power over the multitude. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we need not wonder at the change that began 
to be produced in the reign of Augustus. The Celtic 
religion was incorporated into the Roman system ; but the 
priesthood was proscribed, and their superstitious prac- 
tices interdicted to those Gauls who had been admitted 
to the right of Roman citizenship. *' Religionem Druida- 
rum apud Gallos tantum civibus interdixit" (Sueton. Tib. 
CI. Caes. 25). As to human sacrifices, they were forbidden, 
''ut ab ultimis caedibus temperant, ita nihilominus ubi 
devotos altaribus admovere, delibant" (Mela, iii. 2 ; Strab. 
iv.). But the most effective blow to the power of Druidism 
was the destruction of its monopoly, when it became asso- 
ciated with Roman worship. Altars were raised in com- 
mon to deities discovered to be identical in the respective 
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creeds.* Thus we find inscriptions '* Marti Camulo ;" — the 
Roman name takes precedence, but the '* God of War" is 
addressed in both languages. Altars to the emperors were 
erected as speedily as possible, to give conquest the ap- 
pearance of sanctity. Thus Claudius had hardly carried 
his arms into Britain, and established a colony at Camu- 
lodunum, before we hear of his temple there. *' Ad haec 
templum Divo Claudio constitutum, quasi arx aeternse do- 
minationis aspiciebatur" (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 31). The early 
portion of the reign of Claudius was characterized by an 
attack upon Druidism ; but this probably did not extend 
beyond the suppression of human sacrifices and of magic. 
Against this latter practice the Romans ever entertained 
the greatest horror and detestation. Pliny's words (xxx. 1) 
certainly imply this: "Tiberii Csesaris principatus sustulit 
Druidas eorum et hoc genus vatum magorumque ;" i. e. 
deprived the Druids of their prophets ; from which it is to 
be inferred that the Druids themselves were left. " Drui- 
darum religionem dirae immanitatis penitus abolevit" (Suet. 
Claud. 25). ''Compressse Druidarum famosse supersti- 
tiones.'* (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 4). See also Plin. xxix. 3. All 
this must be understood as relating to the objectionable 
portions of the rites. Augustus and his successors did not 
attempt to abolish the religion, which attempt would have 
been beyond their powers ; but they reformed and purified 

^ It may be doubted whether, in its early stages, the Druidical reb'gion 
admitted of the representation of their deity or deities under any form, 
human or not. On this point we learn something from a curious fragment 
of Diodorus (xxii.), discovered by Cardinal Maii in a palimpsest MS. in 
the Vatican : it relates to Brennus at Delphi : — 

*(>n Bp€W05, 6 Twi' raXaTwi' /ScuriXcvs, ets vaov iXjOibv, apyvpovv fiev ij 
•vinxrovv ovBev clXcv Sa^dOrjfJu, aydXfuiTa Se fiova XCOiva koL ^Xiva jucra^oXcov 
KaTeycXaccv, ori Oeov^ a.v0p(iy7rofJi6p<t>ovs ctvat SoicoiWcs taraa-av tovtov^ 
ivXtvov^ T€ icat XlOlvov^. 

o2 
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it, and Romanized its gods. Claudius's attack upon this 
creed in Gaul was made about the time of his invasion of Bri- 
tain. M. Thierry (iii. 340) says the same persecutions were 
continued in Britain. I know not upon what authority he 
makes the statement ; but his words convey the idea that 
a far greater extent of harshness was exercised in Britain 
than upon the Continent. " Les temples etaient profanes, 
les autels renvers^s, les pretres engorges, les colleges de 
femmes consacrees livres a tous les outrages de la solda- 
tesque, et les vieilles forfits, sanctuaires de mysteres d'Hesus, 
tombaient Tune apr^s I'autre sous la hache." But what 
took place in Mona, under the eflFects of storming an island, 
ought not to be set down unhesitatingly as presenting a 
true picture of what occurred generally throughout Bri- 
tain.* It is, however, certain that Druidism continued to 
exist both in Gaul and in Britain, deprived of its dominant 
authority, and in mild and friendly association with the 
Roman divinities, and the deified emperors. Lucan, in the 
time of Nero, describes it, in his famous lines, as an exist- 
ing religion ; and although he still speaks of the " barbaricos 
ritus," which may only mean " foreign," yet its philosophy 
and doctrine — ''Longae vitae mors media est'* — seem to ex- 
cite his commendation. He is certainly speaking of events 
which had happened in the time of Julius Caesar, but he 
goes on in the present tense, when he launches forth into a 
eulogy of these Celtic sages. We hear of Druids in the 
time of Vespasian (Tac. Hist. iv. 54) ; and a Druid at Tongres 

? There is always a disposition to magnify the cruelties of a conqueror. 
Edward I. is commonly believed to have massacred all the Bards in Wales, 
— a * gratissimus error' which has produced one of the finest odes in the 
world, — but of this barbarity no historical proof is to be found. On the 
contrary, Gwilym Dhu (Evans's * Specimens of Welsh Poetry'), while he 
laments the forlorn and degraded condition of the Bards, rather exhibits a 
disproof of the story of their assassination. 
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predicted to Diocletian, at an early period of his life, the fu- 
ture imperial grandeur which awaited him.* The religion was 
never extinguished; but rebellion, magic, and cruel sacri- 
fices were suppressed. 

Even in these barbarous rites of the early Druids, we 
meet with a resemblance to the inhumanities known to 
have been practised by the Phoenicians. All the various 
altars of the Tauric Diana were infamous for the immo- 
lation of strangers ; and wherever that divinity appears, 
her origin is easily traceable to a primitive Phoenician 
source. Besides the influence of superstition upon that 
singular people, it is possible that their commercial jealousy 
adopted such measures to prevent the intrusion of rivals, 
and they not only themselves exaggerated such horrors, 
but were not displeased probably at finding them exagge- 
rated by other nations. In the very early times to which 
the visit of Ulysses to the regions of Hades relates, no 
other sacrifices are mentioned than those of animals ; but 
sufiScient terrors are described to daunt the most adventu- 
rous mariners, — the ocean, the distance, the terrible night- 
fall, the ghosts of the departed, and, above all, the likeli- 
hood of being confronted with the tremendous " Gorgonian 
head," a contingency which even Ulysses himself could not 
brave. All these were a sufficient combination of horrors, 
and Homer had no need to excite the disgust of his 
hearers by any account of the immolation of a human 
victim. Exempt from that and from every other deformity, 
the Ne/cvofiavTela Stands forth as the most subhme, aflfecting, 
and daring flight of poetry ever conceived by mortal man. 

^ A more remarkable prophecy is recorded by Tacitus (Hist. iv. 54), 
and may be considered as being now accomplished. Daring the distur- 
bances in Germany which occurred on the death of Vitellius, the destruc- 



tion of Rome, and " possessionem rerum Romanarum transalpinis gentibus 
portendi superstitione van^ Druidse canebant." 
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In a flow of versification unparalleled for beauty and har- 
mony, we have brought before us in rapid succession all 
the great characters which preceded the heroic times, as 
well as the shades of the hero's lost companions. They 
are shadowed forth, depicted by a master's hand, and ac- 
companied by many passages of exquisite tenderness. The 
great Eleusinian doctrines of a future state of rewards 
and pupishments are propounded, and with them there 
is held out the pleasing prospect of a reunion in ano- 
ther existence with those disembodied spirits who have 
left their mourners behind them in this temporary life. 
The idea that the *' far west " is the abode of the departed 
is perhaps generally natural to mankind. I have often 
met with instances of its prevalence. " Her greatest plea- 
sure (says Mr. L. Hunt, speaking of his mother), during 
her decay, was to he upon a sofa, looking at the setting 
sun. She used to liken it to the door of heaven, and 
fancy her lost children there waiting for her." No one can 
have been insensible to such emotions in contemplating 
the serene but melancholy magnificence which, in gentle 
seasons, accompanies the evening of a brilliant day. Sir 
Walter Scott, the great observer of such scenes, and of 
their effect upon a sensitive mind, gives us a picture of 
the Black Prince, during his last days, deriving an enjoy- 
ment from such contemplations. 

" * Raise my faint head, my squires.* he said, 
* And let the casement be displayed. 

That I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrored wave, Garonne, 
And Blaye's empurpled shore ! * ** 

The Elysium of Homer, as well as his Hades, are both 
described as lying upon the shores, but in widely diflFer- 
ent parts, of the Western Ocean, — the promised regions of 
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happiness or affliction, according to the merits of those who 
are ultimately to arrive there. Upon the whole, these 
descriptions of Homer do not materially diflFer from the 
doctrines of all religious creeds. Variations occur from 
time to time, as all mundane aflFairs are subject to changes. 
The great poet has probably disclosed some of the arcana 
of the Samothracian mysteries, which in subsequent times 
became those of Eleusis, so justly celebrated ; for unless 
really possessed of great merit, they would not have been 
honoured with the eulogium passed upon them by Cicero. 
We cannot doubt but that a behef in a future life was 
impressed upon all who were 'initiated ; perhaps with that 
grand principle all instruction ended ; and any further 
attempt to define what that life was — that is, to define 
what could not be discovered — was omitted : otherwise 
minds, like that of Cicero, would have recoiled instinctively 
from so vain and offensive a presumption. This has been 
forcibly put forth in some poems ** by a Cambridge Wran- 
gler," an author who might as well have disregarded an in- 
cognito, however honourable. 

" Thou sawest the gates of Hades — ^hard by which 
Stood Frost and Numbness, Lethargy, and Death — 
A boundary which all must pass before 
They foot the wide inevitable realm 
Beyond it. But what thrones or powers abide 
In that inviolably dim domain 
No living man may know, — albeit each paint 
On the unlifted veil drooped o'er its doors 
The varied adumbration of his own 
Peculiar self-confiding phantasy ! 

This is the mystery of the Universe ; 
And all the uninitiated go 
To learn it ; but the initiate come not back ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF HOMER. 



In the preceding pages an opinion has been expressed un- 
favourable to the very Umited sphere commonly assigned 
to Homeric Geography, and giving the preference to the 
later classical authors, who are disposed to allow it a wider 
range, and even to connect it with those parts of Europe 
which are in the vicinity of our own shores. In support 
of this opinion there will now be advanced a few remarks 
upon other points in the great poet's geography ; less 
indeed connected with our own northern localities, but, 
nevertheless, not without their importance ; because, if it 
can be shown that the whole system has been vitiated and 
misapplied, there is the greater reason for admitting that 
an error might exist in the portion of it which relates to 
the voyage of Ulysses to the regions of Hades. 

It is not difficult to perceive that Homer, after having 
exhausted in the Hiad the geography of Greece, the Archi- 
pelago, and its adjoining shores, proceeds in the Odyssey to 
describe all he had learnt of the more distant parts of the 
world in a narrative of the adventures of his two heroes, 
Menelaus and Ulysses ; the former over the south-eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, the latter over the boundless 
regions of the north and west.^ It is a most remarkable 

1 The geography of Homer, **qui nil molitur inepte," is perfect as far 
as it relates to Greece and its neighbourhood, displaying extraordinary 
minuteness and accuracy (Strabo viii. 3, 3). An exception perhaps exists 
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feature in both these voyages that it becomes a matter of 
paramount necessity to each chief to go far out of his way 
in order to make sacrifices at certain shrines, where he 
was to obtain information, without which a return to his 
native country was impracticable. This obligation is the 
more remarkable because each voyage leads to places which 

as to the insular dominions of Ulysses^ which are laid down in a manner 
somewhat at variance with their actaal position. Of the Greater Asia — 
that is, Asia beyond the Taurus — Homer probably knew little, for he but 
scantily alludes to it. We have Memnon, the son of Aurora, twice lightly 
mentioned in the Odyssey, and he seems to have come to the support of 
Priam from some remote region of the East. The elephant, emphatically 
the animal of India, is only known or spoken of as *' Ivory." The pedi- 
•gree of the immortal coursers of Achilles gives us a glance at the shores 
of the Eastern Ocean, the very country of Nedjid, whence the best blood 
of Arabia is derived at the present day. They were foaled on the shore 
of the Ocean, where it was exposed to the western wind (II. tt. 144) : — 

Tovs €T€K€ Z€<l>vp(^ av£fU0 *A/>7rvux UoSdpyrf, 
'BwrKOfiivrf Xci/tcovt Trapot poov 'Oiccavotb. 

A position which is supported by an expression of Dionysius (Perieg. 949), 

speaking of Arabia, — 

Aixr<ry tfinO^a OaXoi<r<ry, 

'Appapirf tjLt^poVy nepcris 8' eupovo kcXcv^ovs. 

Perhaps the most remarkable allusion to Transtauran Asia is furnished 
by the story of .Bellerophon (II. ^, 200) when, 

" Dismounted, on the Aleian field he fell. 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn !'* 

I have never been satisfied with any of the usual explanations of this 
event. After his defeat of the Solymi, which can hardly mean anything 
but the inhabitants of the chain of Taurus^ he lost the favour of the gods, 
and bewilders himself, "ipse suum cor edens," upon the Aleian plain. 
From its vicinity to the Taurus, — from its name, its nature^ and from the 
evils which attended Bellerophon while in it, — it seems clearly to refer to 
the Great Desert of Mesopotamia, fatal to so many invaders^ Cyrus the 
younger, Crassus, Antony, and others, down to the armies and emperors 
of the Lower Empire. 
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appear to have been the resort of Phoenicians, whose esta- 
bUshments were maintained for the very purpose of secur- 
ing mariners from the dangei's of th^ sea by supplying them 
with proper instructions as to winds, stars, and the course 
they were to take to reach their destined port. 

The Spartan chieftain, after an account of his adven- 
tures at Sidon, in iEgypt, and in Libya, describes himself as 
windbound in a certain island called Pharos. This island 
was fixed by subsequent Greek authors in the position it 
steadily retains to this day, so close to the shore of Alex- 
andria, that it has been in later times, or perhaps always 
was, connected by a mole with that city.^ But the Ho- 
meric Pharos is especially noticed as lying a long day's 
sail from Egypt, a difficulty vainly attempted to be over- 
come by the hypothesis that the Delta of the Nile had 
advanced to that extent seaward soon after the time of 
Homer. Aristides (Orat. iEgypt. ii. 359, ed. Oxon. 1730) 
takes Homer vehemently to task for asserting that Pharos 
is a day's sail from the Nile. Homer might more reason- 
ably abuse him and others for dragging his Pharos a day's 
sail nearer to Egypt. Besides the distance from the Nile 
assigned to it by Homer, he affords us other means of dis- 

* In Casar's time Pharos was 800 paces from the shore. " Haec insula, 
objecta Alexandriae, portum efficit ; sed h. superioribus regionibus in longi- 
tudinem passuum dccc in mare, jactis molibas, angusto itinere et ponte 
cum oppido conjungitur." 

Too-ovrov direvxcv diro t^s rpr^ipov, oaov <;^i/<rl Bpofiov rcw? 'qfxcprjo'iov, says 
Strabo (i. 2, 30), alluding to Homer, and he seems inclined to believe in 
the deposits from the Nile having produced the change. A day's run for 
a vessel is of course rather a vague expression ; such a distance is variously 
stated and computed by different authors (see Arrian's Periplus of the 
Euxine, by Falconer). Strabo himself (x. 4, 5) seems to give a day's sail. 
I.e. twenty-four hours', as 1000 or 1200 stadia, about 140 miles. BCe gives 
(iv. 1,14) the distance from the Seine to Britain (perhaps to Rye or Lymne) 
at less than a day's run, — '^fi€prj<rio^ Spofios, — about 70 Roman miles. 
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covering its position ; for Menelaus proceeds to describe 
certain peculiarities respecting it which are highly curious. 
The words are, — 

*Ev 8c kifirjv €vopfi09, odev r dirb v^as c&ras 
'Es irovTOv pdWovaLV, a(l)V€ra'dfi€voi /xeXav v^p. 

The description of the Alexandrian isle of Pharos, accord- 
ing to the ancient geographer Scylax, is quite at variance 
with these facilities of a harbour and a watering-place for 

shipping. He says, *Ek OoavtZos irXovs eis ^dpov, vrja-ov eprjfjbov 

oKifievov Se Koi avvBpov. And Strabo, aware of the want of 
water, imagines the supply to have ceased, or that it had 
been originally brought from the mainland, as Scylax says 
was the case, out of the Mareotic Lake. '^TBap S' e/c rfjs 

Maplas XlfjLvrjs vSpevovralj eari yap ttotl/mos. It is sufficiently 

evident that the Homeric Pharos, wherever situated, must 
have been the resort of shipping, for the purpose of taking 
in a supply of water, and the words which imply this 
fact are peculiarly important, a(f>v<T<TdfievoL fiekav ihcop} They 
have been interpreted as meaning that fresh-w^,teT, fieKav 
vScop, was pumped up from the sea. There is a curious 
note of P. Hardouin (Plin. N. H. ii. 87) upon this point. 
"Homerum,'' he says, " Plinius ipse non intellexit. Pha- 
ros, Homerica insula, ipsa est olKovfievrj, terra habitabilis," 

^ These are Emesti's observations on the passage : — 

** Postquam aquatse sint, postquam aqud se recenti referserint. Spon- 
danas aliter explicat. ' Intelligit/ inquit, * naves prius expurgari ab aqu^ 
quam in porta imbiberunt, antequam in altum agantur. Solent autem 
immota navigia plus aqu^ impleri, quam si moveantur.* Verum hoc, ut 
opinor, cum vocis d^^vcro-a/Acvot significatione minus congruit." 

Nor, I would add, would such a trivial circumstance of universal occur- 
rence be worthy the poet's notice. He catches at some particular natural 
phenomenon to mark the spot he speaks of, as in the same speech of Me- 
nelaus, Libya is described as 

*'Iva T apv€<s a^ap K€pao\ TcXc^ovcrt. 
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the "great globe itself/' Hardouin imagines it all a me- 
taphor, explaining axf^vaadfievoi fieKav vSmp as meaning human 
life, — ** non aquationem certe hie Homerus intelligit, cum 
neque ex mari fiat aquatio." At the Alexandrian Pharos 
we know there was no fresh-water, either in the so-called 
island, or in the sea ; but what was wanted was obtained 
from the Mareotic Lake. 

But there is an island, and a Phcenician island too, 
which is described minutely by Strabo (xvi. 2, 13) as pos- 
sessing the extraordinary peculiarity of a supply of water 
extracted from the sea. This is the island of Aradus, the 
modem Ruad. I shall give a translation of the whole 
passage : — "Aradus lies opposite a rocky, harbourless coast, 
extending between that roadstead and Marathus, and is 
distant from the mainland twenty stadia. It is a rock 
washed all round, and about seven stadia in circumference, 
so full of inhabitants, even up to our time, that they are 
obliged to live in houses of many stories. Some Sidonian 
fugitives, they say, occupied it. They get water from 
rains, from lagoons, and from the mainland ; but in war- 
time they obtain it a little in front of the city, out of the 
channel, which has an inexhaustible spring. Into this a 
bell is lowered, let down from the watering-boat, leaded, 
broad-mouthed, but contracted into a narrow orifice of mo- 
derate diameter. To this a leather tube, we may say hose, 
is attached, receiving the water bubbling up out of the 
spring through the hose. The first which is thrown up is 
sea- water ; but persevering, they receive pure and drinkable 
water into prepared vases, as much as is required. This 
they convey up to the city." The crowded state of the 
island, as described by Strabo, remains unchanged at the 
present day. "It is a wonderful little island, rising up 
suddenly out of the sea, and is as densely populated as an 
ant-hill. The four thousand inhabitants live and thrive, 
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and get rich and get married, and have families, and die ; 
but there is not a span of cultivated land on the rock, nor 
do they possess a spring of water to quench their thirst" 
(Neale, * Travels in Syria/ i. 266). Not having had an 
opportunity of visiting this spot myself, I referred to Po- 
cocke and Maundrell and other travellers, for an account 
of these jets of fresh-water ; but no mention of them was 
to be met with. It was reserved for an intelligent and 
observant young officer of the British Navy, whose travels 
have been lately published, to furnish a very exact descrip- 
tion of the very thing of which I was in search, and I 
quote with pleEisure from his entertaining work. "The 
water is supplied from reservoirs, though the more wealthy 
procure it daily from the main in jars ; that in the reser- 
voirs being rain-water is soft, and not agreeable to drink. 
The people have no tradition of the island's being supplied 
formerly from a marine spring, but they know of springs 
of fresh- water, and I visited them, halfway between the 
main and Tartousa. I found two springs excessively cold, 
the water at the surface brackish. The natives said there 
were four, but I could only find two. They dived for me 
at the spot, bringing up white round pebbles. Diving 
myself, the water seemed to spring from a sandy spot ; the 
springs were not in a line,— thus disproving that they are 
holes in a former aqueduct, between the island and the 
main, as a Frenchman, who had preceded me, told the 
natives." ^ 

This curious island, prior to its occupation by Sidonian 
fugitives, but not before its singular supply of water had 
been observed and used by Phoenicians, I believe to be 
the real place intended by Homer for the island in which 

' * Travels in the East/ by Lieutenant the Hon. Frederick Walpole, R.N,, 
vol. iii. p. 391. 
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Menelaus was windbound. If we are to understand from 
the poet that ships obtained their fresh-water by extracting 
it through that of the sea, I should say that no possible 
doubt could exist upon the subject. If an objection should 
be raised against it on the ground of Homer's assertion 
that it was an island, — irokuKKvarfp ei/l irom^y — and that Ara- 
dus is too near the main to agree with such a description, 
it may be answered that Dionysius (Perieg. 510), ivhen 

speaking of the island, uses almost the same expression, — 

* 

Nor will the expression of Homer, Alyvirrov irpoTrdpoiOe^ be 
found inconsistent with the position of Aradus. Herodotus 
(ii. 34) gives the relative positions of Egypt and Cilicia in 

similar terms. 'U Se Aiyuwros rfjs opeivrfs KCKlkUls frnkuTTa &) 

avTLri K€€T(u, Aradus is no great way from Cilicia. Diony- 
sius also (Perieg. 504) says the same of Rhodes. 

AtyuTTToys *Po8os cortv. 

Virgil also, who in this and other instances seems to 
have had accurate impressions of the geography of Homer, 
somewhat at variance with received opinions, places his 
Proteus, the marine prophet, in the Carpathian Gulf, in 
the vicinity of Aradus. The interval of a day's sail does 
not of course correspond with the actual interval between 
Egypt and Ruad. But that interval is less objectionable, 
and far more poetical, than the mere stone's-throw which 
separates the Alexandrian Pharos from the mainland. 
The Philosopher of Malmesbury has accurately defined a 
poetical voyage as something "much beyond the actual 
bounds, and only within the conceived possibiUty of na- 
ture ;" and there can be no objection to apply Mr. 
Hobbes's canon to a voyage between Ruad and the Pelu- 
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siac mouth of the Nile, the emporium of Egypt in the time 
of Homer. ^ 

In this island, then a desert, detained by adverse winds 
for twenty days, Menelaus describes himself and his crew 
on the point of perishing from famine, when the daugh- 
ter of the Egyptian Proteus, the aged prophet of the sea, 
put him in the way of gaining an interview with her father, 
who, with other information, imparted to him the secret 
of his detention. It was necessary for him to return to 
Egypt, and there to perform sacrifices to the immortal 
gods. 

Kat TOT€ Toi Soxroucrtv oSbv ©cot, ^v <rv fievoiva^- 

We are not told by Homer at what particular shrine, 
or to what divinities these ofierings were to be made ; but 
there is little difficulty in forming a conjecture. Accor- 
dingly we find in Herodotus (ii. 112), that at Memphis 
Proteus himself was an object of particular worship, and, 
what is more remarkable, that his attendants were Phceni- 

cians,^ IlepioLKeova-L Se to t€jjl€vos tovto ^oiviKes Tvpioi' /caXee- 

^ Herodotus (Euterp. cxii. et seq.) makes Paris land at the Canobic 
moath of the Nile, where Thonis was the governor ; but this story was 
derived from Egyptian priests, who probably invented the whole of it to 
suit Grecian tastes. 

The distance of Aradus from the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile is, according 
to map measurement, about a very fair poetical day's voyage. The period 
of the colonization of Aradus bv the Sidonians is unknown. If Homer's 
silence respecting Tyre is to be interpreted as meaning that Tyre was not 
a Phoenician city in his day, that " the daughter of Sidon" had not been 
bom, it may be more reasonably supposed that Aradus at that time was 
also uninhabited, — a desert, as Menelaus describes it. It is unlikely to 
have been settled before Tyre. Justin (xviii. 3) places the period of the 
foundation of Tyre a little before the time {ante annum) of the capture of 
Troy. Sidon was eclipsed by her daughter, and the history of Tyre is the 
history of Phoenicia. 

2 See Supplemental Note L. 
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T£U o 'xSypos ovTOS o awairas^ Tvpuov aTparaireSov' e<m he ev r^ 
refievel rov npayrecas Ipov, to /caXeerai Uelvrjs *A<ppoBtT7j9. It is 

not impossible that this marine deity was the Phoenician 
Dagon, — the Fish-god ; the foreign Aphrodite can have 
been nothing else than the Astarte of the Phoenicians. In 
subsequent ages, the Phoenician, Egyptian, with other 
pantheons, were all confounded together, but in the earlier 
times there is every reason to believe the two religions 
were totally distinct, and that of the Phoenicians the 
purest, perhaps, of the two. Unless there had been this 
diflference, we should not have been told by Herodotus (ii. 
62) that the Pelasgi (elder Phoenicians ?) inquired of the 
Dodonean oracle, where the priestesses were Phoenicians, 
whether they were to accept of a proposed importation 
of celestials from Egypt, and in answer were commanded 
to receive them. 

The conclusion of the speech of the sea-prophet an- 
nounces to Menelaus his future destiny ; that he is not to 
die in Argos, but to be sent by the Immortals to the Ely- 
sian plain, and to the extremities of the earth. This fa- 
voured land is also, like Hades, placed upon the shores of 
the Ocean, which for ever sends up the refreshing gales of 
the western breeze. It is evident that the poet means 
this happy abode to be upon the south-western coast of 
Spain, which afterwards became so celebrated for all the 
enjoyments and the prolongation of life ; the country of 
Tartessus, the abode of the centenarian king Aganthonius. 
Here dwelt Rhadamanthus, the Cretan, — we may say, the 
Phoenician (Hom. II. f. 321), — while his brother Minos was 
seen by Ulysses in Hades, holding a golden sceptre, and 
administering justice to the Dead. In this respect Virgil 
differs from his master, for he places Rhadamanthus on the 
judgment-seat of Hell. It would seem an idea prevailed, 
that, upon emerging from the columns of Hercules, two 
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ways of further progress presented themselves, one lead" 
ing to the habitations of the blessed, who enjoyed perpe- 
tual spring; the other, to the gloomy regions of Hades, 
obscured by vapours and night. We know that climates 
corresponding to both these poetical images are to be 
found outside the Columns, where two courses — jJ jjl€v els 

fiaxapoyv vrjaovs^ r] h\ els Tdprapov (Plat, in Gorgia) — lead to 

the beatitudes of the blessed, or to the torments of the 
damned. 

Virgil, while adopting this idea from Plato, gives the 
road to Elysium as lying on the right-hand, probably 
without any other consideration than that of its present-, 
ing the most auspicious direction. 

** Partes ubi se via findit in ambas. 
Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub moBDia tendit ; 
Hdc iter Elysium nobis ; at Iseva malorum 
Exercet pcenas, et ad impia Tartara mittit." (Mn* vi. 535.) 

■ 

Greek poets, subsequent to Homer, speak of these ha- 
bitations of the blessed as islands in the Ocean (Hesiod, 
O. et D. 175, and Pindar, Ol. ii. 128). They were the For- 
tunate Islands of the Roman authors, and are supposed 
to refer to the Canaries. The Elysian plain of Homer, on 
the oceanic margin of the world, is not stated to have been 
an island ; his Hades, however, is only approachable in a 
ship. It seems to have been on a level with the surface 
of the earth, and closely united with Erebus. His Tarta- 
rus (unmentioned in the Odyssey) is described (II. 0. 13) 
as lying as much below Hades as the earth is below the 
heaven. 

We have thus represented by Homer his two erratic and, 
perhaps, piratical heroes, under similar doubts and difficul- 
ties about effecting their return to their respective homes, 
both enjoined to visit shrines in widely different parts of 
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the earth, where alone they could obtain the necessary in- 
formation for the success of their voyages. Such were the 
sanctuaries established by the Phoenicians in the various 
countries to which they penetrated. Dioscurias — a name 
no doubt originating from that of the Cabiri, the Greek 
version — ^is frequently mentioned by Strabo. This we may 
consider the extreme point of their navigation in the 
Euxine, while the dfcn^ re Xaxeca fcal oKcrea n€po'€<f>ov€li]s ap- 
pear as their utmost limit on the opposite side of the Old 
World, the place where the sun disappeared, and the whole 
region was involved in obscurity and horror. 

In these narrations we have a sketch of the geography 
of distant regions, seas and oceans, such as it came to the 
knowledge of the great poet nearly a thousand years before 
our era, far beyond the limit of the knowledge or compre- 
hension of the later Greeks. All the wide sphere of his 
extended glance was contracted into the miserable dimen- 
sions and petty conceptions of those who, while they ad- 
mired his poems, applied to such localities as fell under 
the observation of their little coasting vessels, along the 
shores of Italy and Sicily, the sublime scope in which the 
father of geography and history, as well as of poetry, em- 
braced the whole of the ancient world. 

Among the many beautiful and tender passages which 
adorn the speech of the great sea-prophet to the Spartan 
chief, that perhaps is the most striking in which is de- 
picted the miserable condition of his brother-in-arms, Ulys^ 
ses, detained a prisoner in the island of Cal3rpso. After 
the return of that hero from Hades, and his second de* 
parture, under favourable auspices, from the isle of Circe, 
various wonders occur, which we may be satisfied to leave 
in the places usually assigned to them ; for the coasts of 
Italy and Sicily lie all very intelligibly on his way from 
Elba towards Ithaca. The island of Trinacria is named. 
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and is so far unmistakeable ; and the " storms of destruc- 
tive fire" — TTvpos oKooio dveXKav — may really allude to the 
constant eruptions of Stromboli, perhaps to those less fre- 
quent of -^tna. " The lowly Stromboli," says Humboldt 
(Cosmos, p. 241), *' has laboured restlessly at least since the 
time of Homeric traditions, and serves as a lighthouse to 
the Tyrrhenian (Sicilian ?) Sea, guiding the seaman with its 
fiery signal on his course. The more lofty volcanoes are 
characterized by lengthened periods of repose." Aristotle 

(De Mundo, iv. 26) says, HdhXaX {irveufiaros Kcu wvpos TTTfyai) 
cofairvoas e^ovcn kcu avatfyvar^a-eLs" axrrrep Ainrapa re kcu Airvri Kai 

ra hf AIoXjov vfjaocf. The habitation of iEolus and his tem- 
pestuous family may be correctly placed among the Lipari 
Islands, upon which Humboldt has the following remarks 
(Cosmos, p* 430) : — "The mountainous island of Stromboli * 
was therefore regarded as the seatof ^olus, 'the controller 
of the winds,' as the sailors foretold the weather from the 
violence of its volcanic eruptions. Such a connection be- 
tween the eruptions of a small volcano, and the state of 
the barometer, and the quarter of the wind, is still recog- 
nized {vide Leop. von Buch, Dissert. Phys. des lies Canaries, 
p. 334; Hofihian in Poggend. Ann. B. xxvi. 8), although 
it must be allowed that all our present knowledge of volca- 
nic phenomena does not enable us to offer any satisfactory 
explanation of the fact." Perhaps it might be again safer 
to recur to the Phoenicians, who would have had one of 
their colleges in these islands, for the communication of 
nautical information about winds, weather, and the points 
of the compass. 

Leaving, therefore, the isle of -^olus, Trinacria, etc., un- 

* The illustrious philosopher first calls Stromboli ** lowly," and then 
*' mountaiDous." It may merit both these discordant epithets, — "lowly,** 
as compared with its neighbour iEtna ; '' mountainous," as it will be found 
by anybody disposed to ascend it on a hot day in June. 

p 2 
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disturbed, in the positions commonly assigned to them, 
the island of Calypso, and the events succeeding Ulysses' 
departure from it, will require particular attention. This 
insular abode of the daughter of Atlas has been sought for 
and discovered in a variety of places, and again lost to the 
eye of the searcher. A very early geographer (Scylax, 13) 
places it near Croton, on the coast of Lucania ; while an- 
other, many centuries later (Procopius, Goth, iv.), declares 
he was unable to discover it there. If to be found at all, 
it can only be by following the indications delivered to us 
by the poet who first brings it under our notice. A wooded 
island, surrounded by an expanse of sea, and in posses- 
sion of the daughter of Atlas, who is described as holding 
the lofty columns of earth and heaven, may be reasonably 
assumed to have been somewhere in the vicinity of the 
gigantic mountain placed from time immemorial at the 
western extremity of Africa and the Mediterranean. Other 
data, as to its distance westward, are also given, which we 
shall come to presently. In those parts of the sea the 
only islands which present themselves as likely to accord 
with the scene of Ulysses' imprisonment are the Balearic 
Islands, known in early times to have been the resort of 
the Phcenicians,^ — vrjalhui ^otvUtov (Strab. ii. 5, 30). One 
remarkable natural feature, the abundance of trees there 
(Odyss E. 63), is supported by subsequent testimony. Of 
one of this group — IltTvovaa, the " Isle of Pines" — Diodorus 

thus speaks (v. 16, 17) : — Triv he irpoaTffoplav expvaa diro rod 

^ The Balearic Islands, " Carthaginensium lingui ' fundd. bellicosas' sig- 
nificare" (Agathemeras, Diod. Sic. v. Livius, Epit. Ix.) : — "A Baleo, Her- 
cutis comiti," i. e, Phoenician settlers of these islands. " Pityusa, k Grsecis 
dicta, k frutice pineo, nunc Ebusus" (Plin. N. H. iii. 2) ; now Ibissa pr Ivica. 
Homer gives the epithet " Ogygian" to the island. Ogyges was the ancient 
king of the Phoenician city of Thebes ; hence the name given[ to a Phoe- 
nician island. 
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irXriOovs ra>v kot avrqv (fyvofievoav itvtv(ov — Karoueovai S avr^v Pdp' 
papoL iravTohairoky TrXeloTOi ^olv^kcs — oSe airoiKurpjos avrfjs yeyovev 
varepov ereauf efcarov i^xovra rrjs Kara ttjv Kap^hova KTiaetos, 

This chronological point is very carefully marked down ; but, 
without questioning its accuracy, it is sufficiently signifi- 
cant that this island, like so many others, received a Phoe- 
nician establishment, and became, we may suppose, a sub- 
ject of notice in the tales told by those mariners. 

When at last Ulysses is released from his seven years' 
captivity, and sets to work to construct the raft upon which 
he is to commit himself to the waves, there is no want 
of a supply of timber ; and he sets sail with a fair wind. 
Keeping one direct course, he proceeds uninterruptedly 
until the eighteenth day. What this course was is dis- 
tinctly intimated, for he had all the great constellations 
visible, the Pleiades, Bootes, and Orion, — and, above all, 
the Bear, which, according to the instructions of Calypso, 
he was to keep well on his left-hand. 

T^ yap &q fiLv avcoyc "KaXvij/w, Swt 6€auuiVy 
TLovTOiropevifJievaL lir apurrtpa \€ipo^ l^ovra. 

He must therefore have proceeded in a direction from west 
due east ; and his roughly constructed vessel may be sup- 
posed to have accomplished a run of about forty miles each 
day. 

About seven hundred miles eastward of the Balearic 
Islands, a promontory of Africa, of remarkable importance 
in geography and history, projects into the Mediterranean. 
Geographically it is so marked, that Herodotus repeatedly 
calls Libya, oucrri (iv. 41,42 et seqq.). "In their voyages west- 
ward (says Mitford, c. x. $ 1, speaking of the Phoenicians), 
the large projection of Africa, over against Sicily, could not 
fail by its position to attract, and by circumstances to fix, 
the attention of Phoenician navigators ;" and accordingly, at 
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that promontory, and with peculiarly favourable physical 
circumstances, they planted the great colony of Carthage, 
in times so remote that its date can never be ascertained 
with anything like certainty. 

On the eighteenth day of his voyage, Ulysses discerned 
the shadowy hills of the land of the Phaeacians, — uawro S* 
©^ OTe pivov} This land, which in Homer bears the name 
of Scheria, has been gratuitously set down as an island. 
There is no word or hint in the poet to countenance such 
an assertion. Ulysses now suffers shipwreck, but he is 
preserved from death by a swimming-belt kindly presented 
to him by a marine nymph, the daughter of the Phoenician 
Cadmus : — 

A north wind also assists him to the shore, which conse- 
quently must have been south of him. Here he contrives 
to land near a river. A river, the Bagrada, discharges 
itself into the sea near Carthage. On this land he is 
kindly received by the Phaeacians, and the poet imme- 
diately gives us some information respecting this people. 

It appears that the Phaeacians originally dwelt in the 
wide Hyperia, in the neighbourhood of the Cyclopes, by 
whom they were so oppressed that their king Nausithous 

' It is not intended to attach much value to the circumstance, which 
may be only an accidental coincidence ; but it may be observed that the 
term employed by Homer, pivov, signifies a "hide," or a shield made from 
a bull's hide ; and the Greek word Pvpa-a has a similar signification. But 
Byrsa was the name of the citadel of Carthage, — Kara fjiiirqv Sc t^v ttoXw 
rj aKpoTToAi?, 7JV IkoXow Bvpcrav, 6<l}pv's tKavws opOLa, kvkXxo TrepioucovfJievrj, 
Byrsa was of course some Phoenician word ; but being the same as the 
Greek fivpa-a, *' a hide," it gave rise to all the fables about Dido and her 
'* hide of land." 
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left the country with his whole people, and settled in 
Scheria, remote from his barbarous enemies. We have 
further particulars about this event. Nausithous was son 
of Neptune ; his mother, Peribaea, was the daughter of 
Eurymedon, king of the Giants, that is, of the indigent 
of Hyperia. The sons of Nausithous were Rhexenor and 
Alcinous : the former dying, left a single daughter, Arete, 
who married her uncle Alcinous, and they both lived and 
reigned in great honour and prosperity at Scheria. The 
character of the Phaeacians is minutely exhibited. They 
are described as perfect in the arts of navigation, running, 
dancing, and singing. They were luxurious, and devoted 
to dress and warm-baths, to festivals and banquets pro- 
tracted into the late hours of the night. Their women were 
skilled in the arts and labours of the loom. In other 
matters Alcinous himself confesses the deficiencies of his 
people, summing up their character very frankly (Od. Q. 
246) :— 

Ou yap 7rvyfm\0L ci/xcv afivfiov€s, ovSe TraA-atorai, 
*AAAa TTOcri KpaL7rva><; Oioficv, kol vrjv&lv apurroL' 
Ai£t 8* rjfuv 8ais T€ ^iA.17, KlOapk T€, X^P^^ "^^y 
Ei/i,aTa T e^/AOi^a, Xoerpd t€ Oepfxaj koX €vvaL 

We have here a perfect picture of the Phoenician cha« 
racter: ingenious, luxurious, admirable sailors, but not 
remarkable for their courage and force of arms. To the 
Phoenicians, under their proper name, Homer was evidently 
no friend. He allows them the epithets of vavavKXvrot and 
irdkvSalBaXoi^ but in other respects they are rpSjicroL and 
nrdkvTraiiraKoLy kidnappers of women, and only appear as 
marine pedlars whenever one of their occasional vessels is 
spoken of in the Archipelago.^ 

^ In the Archipelago, as well as in the Euxine, Phoenicians, in early 
times, possessed all the commerce, and established their factories and 
shrines, and, under Minos, held the supreme command of the sea. Herod. 
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Before entering upon any investigation of the land of the 
Phaeacians, Scheria, where Ulysses found them in the en- 
joyment of so much good-fortune, it will be proper to exa- 
mine into their previous settlement in Hyperia, where they 
were neighbours of the Cyclopes, and finally dispossessed 
by them. I have already stated my belief that this race of 
barbarians must be intended to represent the rude inhabi- 
tants of the southern coasts of Gaul bordering upon the 
Mediterranean, a country which in early times bore the 
name of Iberia, as far as the right bank of the Rhone^ — 
a name closely resembling that of Hyperia, w^hich Homer 
assigns to the original position of the Phaeacians. And 
now we have some most curious suggestions, which cannot 
but present themselves to our minds in reflecting upon the 
eloquent account given by M. Thierry, which I have quoted 
at p. 130 supra t of the tradition of the arrival in Gaul 
of certain navigators from the East, of the Phoenician divi- 
nity Hercules, "et d'un premier kge de civilisation que les 
travaux du dieu avaient fait luire sur la Gaule.'* If it 
is allowable — and it appears to be so to me — to connect 
these previous traditions with what we learn from Homer of 
the early history of the Phaeacians, we obtain a most in- 
teresting insight into ancient events. The Phaeacians are 
represented as living in Hyperia, intermarrying with the na- 
tives — riyapres — and, after two generations, to have been 
driven away by their barbarous neighbours the Cyclopes.^ 

iii. 122 : — Tpmy 8k yeye^ /xcra Mivoki TcAcuoiJcravTa yevicOat. to. Tptoucd, 
Upon all this Homer preserves a remarkable silence. See Supplemental 
Note L. 

' The romance of a one-eyed race of men inhabiting the northern dis* 
tricts of Europe long survived the days of Homer. They appear in Hero* 
dotus under the name of Arimaspi. The historian refuses to believe the 
fable, which, however, evidently made a great impression upon him, for he 
alludes to it on three several occasions, and gives the etymology of the name^ 
Arismaspi, deducing it from the Scythian words arima, "one/' and upon, 
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All this singularly coincides with the Phoenicians reach- 
ing and civilizing the shores of Gaul, blending themselves 
with the natives, and establishing for a time a period of 
prosperity, which vanished before the irruption of some 
savage race, but left a perpetual tradition of its having 
once existed. A conjecture of this description does not 
appear to be based upon objectionable and untenable 
grounds. It affords us some light as to the foundation 
of Carthage, placed by Appian (R. P. i. 8) at about fifty 
years before the Trojan war. Carthage seems to have been 
the spot selected by the Phaeacians or Phoenicians, upon 
their expulsion from Gaul, which took place in the second 
generation before the time of Alcinous, that is, less than a 
century before the affairs of Troy,— ^rpo tS>v Tpcotxcov^ — the 
great beacon in ancient chronology. If such be the case, 
we must suppose Homer to have veiled the name of these 
Phoenician colonists, and the names of their different ha- 
bitations, because, as the Phoenicians of his day were not 
held by the Greeks in much esteem, it might have dero- 
gated from the honour of his hero to have been indebted 
to them for so many benefits, and for their generosity in 
effecting his return to Ithaca. 

But it may be asked very naturally, if Phseacia is trans- 
ferred to Carthage, what becomes of Corey ra,— -Corfu, — 
where Phaeacia has hitherto been placed by almost uni-. 
versal consent ? The answer is obvious. Corcyra imme- 

** eye.'* The ancient Latin surname, Codes, which somewhat resemhles 
KvKXml/, has the same signification, " one-eyed." Some distinction ap* 
pears intended by the poet between the ** giants," i . e, the natives of the 
country, and the Cyclopes, who, as sons of Neptune, — at lesist their chief, 
Polyphemus was, — might be intended to represent some settlers from be- 
yond the sea. Whatever people they may have been, they were evidently 
rivals of the Phseacians, and the two races of immigrants became, as is 
usual, enemies ; an hostility fatal to the Phseacians, in spite of their alliance 
with the native tribes, who, however, ultimately took part against them. 
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diately becomes a point of great importance, and fills a 
vacancy in the arrangement of Ulysses' insular dominions, 
which has always created much difficulty. The catalogue 
of his territories comprises besides Ithaca, Same (Cefalo- 
nia), and Zacynthus, another island called Dulichium, which 
must have far surpassed the others in size and wealth. In 
the enumeration of the ships given in the second Iliad, the 
contingent of Dulichium, together with that of the Echi- 
nades, amounts to forty vessels, while the whole number 
supplied by the other islands put together rose to twelve 
only. It sent no less than fifty-two suitors for the hand of 
Penelope. It is described as rich and fertile, — iroXtnrvpov^ 
TTovrieis^ — and evidently must have been the principal island 
of the whole group. Its forces were led to the war with 
Troy by Meges, who was under the displeasure of his fa- 
ther, Phyleus, the king of the Echinades, and dwelt apart 
in Dulichium.^ Hence, from the impossibility of finding 
a situation for it elsewhere, as long as Corcyra represented 
Phseacia, Dulichium has been invariably considered to 
have been one of those islets, now known by the name of 
the Scrofes, which are still small dependencies of Ithaca. 
They are probably reduced in their dimensions since the 
days of Phyleus, for they seemed to my eye very little 
better than the Needles of the Isle of Wight. An islet of 
that description could never have been the wealthy, ex- 
tensive, and powerful Dulichium ; but by discharging Cor- 
cyra as the representative of Phaeacia, we at once obtain 
an adequate position for Dulichium, large, fertile, and popu- 

* "Os TroT€ AovXi;(iov 8* aTrcvacrtraTO Trarpi ^(oXcodcis. 

Strabo (viii. 3, 8), adverting to the preceding line in this passage, — 

Ol S' Ik AovXi;(iou)« 'Ep^ivacov ff Updxov, 

remarks upon the singularity of Duhchium being separately named, being 
at the same time, as he conceives, one of the Echinades. 
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lous ; and moreover, its very name Dulichium, from SoXix'^s 
or BovTuxosy expresses the configuration of an island thirty- 
six miles in length, by twelve at its broadest part, — three 
times as long as it is broad. ^ 

Carthage, if Appian is to be relied upon, was founded 
a little before the destruction of Troy, and so far would 
agree with the settlement of the colony under Nausithous, 
as given in the Odyssey. Its local features are not without 
accordance with the description of the town of the Phae- 
acians. The Maga or Magalia of Carthage resembled a 
great suburb, laid out with magnificent gardens. The gar- 
dens of the Phaeacians are so extolled by Homer that a plan 
of them became the design of the obverse of the coins of 
Corcyra. In the bay of Carthage was the island of Cpthon, 
mentioned by Virgil, whose appreciation of the true geo- 
graphy of Homer is apparent in this and on other occa- 
sions. 

" Est in secessu longo locus. Insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum." 

^ Telemachus, on his return from Pylos, is described as passing by Elis, 
and the sharp rocks of the Echinades. No mention is made of Dulichium, 
which, had it been thereabouts, as the most important island, would hardly 
have remained unnoticed. 

Of Corcyra, the barbarian Libumi appear as possessors about 750 b.c. 
(Strab. vi. 11, 4). They were expelled by the Greeks of Corinth, who 
established their celebrated colony there about 700 b.c. In less than a 
century mother and daughter quarrelled, and the first sea-battle in the 
world took place between them 664 b.c. What seems curious is, that the 
Libumi must have originally expelled the Achseans, and reduced the island 
to that obscurity which for a considerable time enveloped the dominions of 
Ulysses, until they were, so to say, almost re-discovered and settled by 
Greeks. During this period of historic darkness the name of Dulichium 
was lost ; but Corcyra was very convenient for subsequent Greeks, eagerly 
looking out for some place which would do for a Phaeacia, and a pedigree 
was quickly found for it. Diodor. iv. 72 : — Kopicupa* c#c ravnys 8c koI Ho- 
aei&iovo^ iy€V€TO $ata^, d<^* ov tovs ^auixas crvvi^rj tv)(uv ravn]^ t^s Trpoarj- 
yopias. 
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This island agrees with the story of the vessel, in which 
the Phseacians had safely conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca, 
having been petrified by the wrath of Neptune, at the en- 
trance of the harbour, immediately upon their return, /Lteya 
Be <T<\>Lv opos iroXei dfKjyucaXuyjrcu. The voyage to Ithaca 
was performed during the night ; this was held by the 
Greeks to be a dangerous time for navigation ; but among 
the peculiar qualities of the Phoenicians is recorded their 
skill in such adventurous voyages, which they frequently 
made. The Sidonians, says Diodorus, were remarkable 
for many things, koI rris wfcrnrXolas. This was the result 
of their skill 'nrepl t^i/ dcrrpovofilav. This voyage to Ithaca 
kindled the anger of Neptune to such a degree, that they 
were forbidden ever again to engage -in any such presump- 
tuous expeditions : they were commanded to live even more 
secluded and unknown to the rest of mankind than Alci- 
nous had previously described them. 

0iK€0/icv 8 d'7rdv€v$€ TroXvKkvcrrta ivl irovna, 
"lilaxaTor ovSe tcs dfXfii /Sporwv cTrtftMrycroi 3Xko^. 

Such a situation, corresponding well with that of Carthage, 
is utterly irreconcileable with the position of Corey ra, — al- 
most, if not quite, in sight of Ithaca, and on the high-road 
to Dodona, an oracle frequented, by Ulysses' own showing, 
at least as early as his time. 

In making these remarks upon the geography of the 
great poet and historian, I have already observed that his 
knowledge of the distant parts of the Mediterranean can 
have been derived from no other source than the infor- 
mation furnished by Phoenician rovers, — pi/qwraly as Strabo 
calls them, — who had all those parts of the world to them- 
selves. We know enough of their habits to be well as- 
sured that in all their distant stations they introduced the 
w^orship of their peculiar divinities, and the blessings of 
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such civilization as they had themselves acquired. In some 
places they failed, or were expelled by the incorrigible bar- 
barism they encountered; but in others, particularly on 
the western coast of the Iberic peninsula, they long conti- 
nued to exercise a beneficial influence. When at last the 
power, commerce, and glory of Phoenicia fell away under 
Assyrian domination, there still remained traces of them 
visible in very distant lands. Among such it does not 
appear unreasonable to class an island on the remote and 
gloomy shores of the Western Ocean, which, although un- 
named, continued uninterruptedly alluded to by a chain 
of ancient writers, from the time of Homer to that of 
Procopius, a period of some 1600 years. That this island 
was in the immediate vicinity of the Cimmerii; Cimbri, or 
Cymry, is unquestionable ; and in that position it served 
to introduce among a people, not uncongenial or unworthy 
of the rudiments of civilization, a code of instruction, the- 
ology, and divination, which can only have been that of 
Phoenicia. In the island, of which the British colony of 
Heligoland remains now a mere fragment, it would seem 
credible that the Phoenicians were established ; from that 
source the neighbouring Cimbri obtained a knowledge of 
certain deities — the host of heaven, more or less in num. 
ber ; with them they obtained the form of their spherical 
temples, the distinctive architecture of the East ; and, what 
is of greater consequence, a knowledge of letters and as- 
tronomy. These instructions the Cymry would have con- 
veyed with them into their settlement in Britain ; and thus 
maintaining in our island their primitive information upon 
religious rites and popular education, were so found by the 
Belgae, upon their arrival from the Continent. These new 
settlers were speedily captivated by the religion they found 
in the country, — ** disciplina in Britannia reperta." The 
Phoenician mysteries, which, under their Eleusinian form. 
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were viewed with the greatest reverence by all the most 
distinguished men of antiquity, here became the mysteries 
of Druidism, — a mixture, probably, of good and evil ; but, 
such as it was, it not only attracted the Belgic immigrants 
to become its converts, but spread itself rapidly through 
the Continental Gauls. Whatever success the ministers of 
these doctrines may have had in those parts, Britain still 
remained the fountain-head of the best instruction ; that 
instruction must of course have been imparted by the 
Cymry, the original institutors of the religion ; and thus 
it was, that whenever a superior education was required for 
a Gaulish youth, the aspirant, as Caesar tells us, was obliged 
to resort to Britain. 
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Note A. (p. 131.) 

Excellent as these observations of M. Thierry may be, 
his preceding remarks upon the establishment of the Celts 
in Gaul do not carry with them the same conviction of ac- 
curacy. In fact, he would seem to have us believe (i., xi.) 
that the Gauls of Gaul were an indigenous race ; a creation 
of the very land they occupied. However that may be, he 
then makes them conquer the north of Italy ; an imaginary 
conquest of which history has not even a tradition, — one 
which he places 1500 years b.c, many ages before the real 
conquest they eflfected so completely in the fifth century 
B.C. Having thus fixed them there prehistorically, and 
allowed them to flourish for awhile in the plains of the 
Po, he supposes them to have been attacked by the Tyr- 
rhenians, and compelled to recross the Alps, leaving behind 
them a portion called the *' Veteres Galli,*' who constituted 
the ancient tribe of the Umbrians. This name he derives 
from the " mot Gallique, amhra^ vaillant." The Romans 
acknowledged the existence of certain "veteres Galli,'* 
and of the Umbrifins as their representatives. " Bocchus 
(afiranchi lettr^ de Sylla) absolvit Gallorum veterum pro- 
paginem Umbros esse" (Solinus, Polyhist. c. 8). " Umbri, 
Italiae gens est, sed Gallorum veterum propago'* (Isid. 
Orig. ix. 2). "Ofifipoty yevos FaXaroop (Tzet. Schol. Lyco- 
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phron. Alex. p. 199). They were said to have driven out 
the Siculi, but they themselves fell beneath the power of 
the Etrurians. The greater part of the Umbri, thus dispos- 
sessed, carried their name, according to M. Thierry's belief 
(i.,xliii., iv.) back to the Transalpine Gauls on the Sa6ne, 
and to the Helvetians, where they became Isombri (** In* 
subres, pagus j^duorum," Tit. Li v.); and to the Ligurians of 
the maritime Alps ("Insubrium exules," Plin. iii. 17, 20); 
which explains why the two nations of Ambrones encoun- 
tered with such mutual surprise in the battle of the Rhau* 
dian plains. It seems more likely that the original (veteres) 
Gauls, arriving at some unknown epoch from the East^ 
settled in the north of Italy, whence they may have been 
expelled by the Etruscans, leaving some remnants, Umbri. 
After the lapse of many centuries, by a reaction, they 
crossed the Alps, and expelled their old enemies. The 
Ambrones in the Cimbric army may well have been sur- 
prised at a war-cry of their opponents in the service of 
Rome, expressive of their own name. They encountered 
in ignorance of their original union, and after so long a 
separation were strangers and enemies. For some reason 
or other we find the name Ambrones applied by the Bri- 
tons as a term of reproach to the Saxbns. Nennius (c. 66) : 
** Genus Ambronum, i. e. Ald-Saxonum." Geoffrey (viii. 
6) : *' Down, down with your enemies the Ambrons." Else-^ 
where it seems to mean '* robbers." The Etrurians, after 
this very questionable expulsion of the Veteres Galli, re-r 
mained, according to M. Thierry, in undisturbed possession 
of Lombardy until, after an interval of a thousand years, 
the day of retribution dawned, and the Gauls, re-entering 
Italy, expelled in their turn the Etrurians, thus, in igno- 
rance, avenging a previous defeat ; for they drove out a 
people whom they did not know to have been their origi- 
nal enemies, because the tradition had been forgotten, but 
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whose soil they coveted on account of the potent wine which . 
it produced. 

The ancient language of the Umbri may perhaps be 
represented in the Eugubian tables, written in Pelasgic or 
Etrurian characters. The best interpretation of these my- 
sterious words seems to connect them with archaic Latin. 
M. Thierry's view, that the Umbri were the Veteres Galli, 
would be well supported, could we credit the theory of 
the Ulster King-at-Arms, as advanced in his * Etruria Cel- 
tica.' 

The Celtic language has been recognized by philologists 
as a remote branch of what is called the Indo-Germanic 
stock ; and holding the opinion that the people who spoke 
it must have originally issued, like other European nations, 
from the distant regions of Asia, we cannot suppose the 
Gauls to have sprung, like grasshoppers, from the soil of 
the country where they dwelt. There is no tradition of 
their having arrived in Gaul, either by way of Spain, like 
the Iberi, or by way of following the course of the Danube, 
and then crossing the Rhine, like the Germanic tribes. 
There are reasons for supposing they took a middle course, 
and reached the Adriatic and the north of Italy by way of 
Styria and Carinthia, where M. Thierry himself (i. xlix.) 
shows that local names, embodying the syllables Dun, Mag, 
Dwr, etc., testify a period of Celtic occupation. It is by 
no means difficult to believe that the Gauls may really have 
obtained possession of Lombardy in very early ages ; not 
by any conquest proceeding from an irruption across the 
Alps, but by reaching it — when it may perhaps have been 
uninhabited, unless by Siculi and Liburni — by way of the 
Adriatic. The remainder of the story would then flow 
naturally enough ; they were expelled by the Tyrrhenians, 
but left a portion of their countrymen, the Veteres Galli, 
or Umbrians, who contrived to maintain their independence 

Q 
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in the mountains. Herodotus (i. 94) speaks of them, 
airUeaOai es '0/jL^pcKovs. Pliny is explicit enough (iii. 114) : 
** Siculi et Liburni plurimum ejus tract{is tenuere. Umbri 
hos expulere ; hos Etruria, banc Galli." '^ ccc oppida Tusci 
debellasse reperiuntur." The fertile plains of the Po have 
ever been the theatre of wars and conquests. It might 
seem doubtful whether the Pelasgi (who brought the Etrus- 
can characters into Italy, and were perhaps of Phoenician 
origin) had not in the first instance expelled the Umbri, 
and then were themselves subdued by the Etruscans, who 
also conquered the Chalcidians (Phoenicians) of Naples. 
The Pelasgi appear to have arrived in Italy about 1400 B.C. 
The Argonauts followed ; their era is variously calculated. 

The impulse of population from East to West, which, 
like the migratory impulse of birds, seems instinctive in 
the human race, has exhibited itself in distinct and succes- 
sive waves. From southern Asia certain swarms, coasting 
Africa, entered Europe by the shores of Spain, and may 
be classed under the general head of the Iberic races. 
Central Europe was occupied by Celtic tribes, who appear 
to have advanced by way of the Bosphorus ; reaching and 
passing over Italy, they finally overspread not only Gaul 
but much of Germany, where Celtic names of rivers and 
places still attest their once having possessed the country. 
From their Transrhenan domains they were dislodged by 
Teutonic hordes, approaching by the Danube, in the rear of 
whom were others of Sclavonic origin. 

Asia was, in those days, what has since been said of the 
north of Europe, the "officina gentium." In classic phrase, 
the Saturnians were the first emigrants, expelled and fol- 
lowed from Asia by the Jovians, — for we may be permitted 
so to term the successive races which mythology has per- 
sonified into individual deities, Saturn and Jupiter, the 
father being compelled to retire before his son. Jupiter 
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may indeed be the type of Asia itself, from whence the 
various races of mankind emanated. 

There is a passage in the lUad (^. 317) which appears to 
me extremely curious, and well worthy of more attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon it. A few words 
relating to persons or families are often pregnant with 
meaning in Homer. The passage in question occurs in the 
interview between Zeus and Here — ^Jupiter and Juno — on 
the summit of Mount Ida. It seems scarcely possible that 
Homer designs it as a mere casual enumeration of the de- 
scendants of Jupiier by different accidental mothers, but 
to shadow forth, in his usual brief, poetical, and allusive 
manner, the various families of mankind proceeding from 
the one great ^* Hominum pater atque Deorum," under the 
guise and appellation of celebrated individuals. I will put 
the summary into a tabular form : — 

Jupiter, 
(the tjrpe of Asia ?) 



. I , 

aXoxou}' 






^OtVtKOS 

Kovprys 
(Europa). 



Se/icXiys. 



'AA-K/jM^viys 



HrqfJLTjTpo^. 



Perithous. Perseus. Minos and Dionysus. Heracles. Latona. 

Rhadaman- 
thus. 



Thracians. Persians. Creto- Egyptians. Grseco- Early 

} Phoenicians. } Phoenicians. Greeks. 



Graians. 

Achseans. 

Pelasgi. 



Such an arrangement requires great consideration ; so as to 
work it out accurately, and to discover if it has any value. 
Supposing a clue to be obtained, there is ample field for 
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systematizing, according to the earliest authority and the 
best, the diflferent divisions of the original human family, as 
they were distributed in Asia or Europe, meeting on neu- 
tral ground, as it were, on the soil of Greece. 



Note B. (p. 139.) 

Avienus, O. M. 438, describes the eastern coast of Spain 
deserted by Phoenician colonists, in some of his best lines : — 

" Porro isto in litore 
Stet^re crebrae civitates antea, 
Phoeoixque multos habuit hos pridem locos, 
Inhospitales nunc arenas porrigit 
Deserta tellus. Orba cultorom sola 
Squalent deserta." 

Again, 459 : — 

** Ista Phoenices prius 
Loca incolabant ; . . . 
Gymnetes istos locos insiderant. 
Nunc destitutxis, et diii incolis carens, 
Sibi sonorus Alebus amnis effluit.^' 

These Phoenician Gymnetes were from the Balearic Islands. 

Strab. xiv. 2, 10 : ^aal Se rovs Tvfivr\Tas inro ^oivikcov BdKea- 

plSas XeyeaOat. The Gymnesii are mentioned by Eustathius 
in his Commentary upon the Periegesis of Dionysius, as 
being in the singular condition of daves to the Greeks. 
Speaking of Chios, he says it had aXaos ^oivIkodv^ and this 
leads him into some curious particulars as to the servile 
state in which certain races, chiefly Phoenician as it would 
seem, were held by the fresh comers into their settle- 
ments: — Tavrrjs oifCLoral IleXaayoly laTopelrai Be ev Xup fjLekapa 

ohov yeveadai (the red wine of Chio used to be highly 
esteemed at Athens and in the Levant, prior to the devas- 
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tation of the island by the Turks in 1824) koL irpforov? 

rovs exel Bepairovai 'xprja-aadac^ oxrr(o KoKovfievovs Kara iBcav 
Tiva kXycriv BovXeimicrjv rf BovXi/crfv' (os kcu ol AcuceBaifiovioi 
€')(p7]aavT0 iroTe ElXtoat^ kclI MaxeSoves IleveaTais, xai Apyeloi 
Tvfivr)<TLOLSy itai Sckvcovloc Kopov7j(j)opoL9, Kol Kpffres MvcD'Cravs^ 

Ktu ^iTciXUiyraL tleXaayoLs (see Goerenz. ad Cic, de F. ii. 2). 
Eustathius must have had access to sources of information 
now unknown. He shows how an invading semi-barbarous 
race renders itself master of the previous and more culti- 
vated inhabitants. So in France the Franks and Burgun- 
dians were civilized by the Romanized Gauls whom they 
subdued ; the Normans also of Normandy were pohshed by 
those whom they conquered, so that when, two centuries 
afterwards, they invaded England, they were a civilized race. 

The servile position in which the Phoenicians, under 
various names, may be presumed to have been held by 
other people, would of itself offer an interesting field of 
inquiry. But it might prove a difficult task. It is strange 
that a people so widely dispersed as the Phoenicians, who 
invented and supplied to others the art and mechanism of 
recording, should themselves have left nothing but a name, 
a mere sound, behind them. Yet, like their own phonetic 
character, the sound is more durable in tradition than 
monuments of bronze and marble. 

Avienus, indeed, professes to have written from Phoeni- 
cian authorities, and it may be adduced in proof of his 
veracity, that he not only uses the Phoenician name (Gad- 
dir) for Gades, but actually furnishes us with the inter- 
pretation of its meaning (Descript. Orbis, 615). 

" Poenus quippe locum Gaddir vocat, undique septum 
Aggere prseducto." 

The name, signifying a 'fortified place,' still appears in 
Phoenician characters upon the coins of Gades. . This was 
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the great sanctuary of the deity Melkarth. Gesenius (i. 292) 
has some remarks upon the name. Heraclea Minoa, in 
Sicily, was originally called Macara, according to Hera- 

clides Ponticus : Mivwav t^v iv ScKeXla Matcdpav eKoKow rrpo- 

TepoL. The letters upon its coins express Ras-Melkarth, ' ' Ca- 
put (i.e. promontorium) Herculis." Macara was the Punic 
name for Hercules. Gesenius adds, *' Fortasse etiam Ma- 
tcap&v v^aoi, in Africa (Herod, iii. 26), proprie erant Her- 
cutis non beatorum insulse." Malaca, now Malaga, upon 
the opposite coast of Spain, derived its name from a dif- 
ferent, but equally a Phoenician, source. It was probably 
one of those settlements of the Gymnetes described by 
Avienus as abandoned in his time. According to Bochart, 
the Phoenician word Melacha means rapi'xevevv^ 'Ho cure (salt) 
fish :" Tapij(€la9 e)(eL fieyaXas (Strab. iii. iv. 2). 



Note C. (p. 147.) 

AMBER. 



TrJ9 Sfcvdcas ttjs wrep ttjv TdXarlav KoravTCKpv Kara rov 

*ilK€avov vTjaos TreXayia. He contradicts the myth of amber 
being found on the Po, and says it comes from this island. 
It is mentioned by Pliny (N. H. iv. 13, and again, xxxvii. 2) 
upon the authorities of Pytheas and Timseus. ^' In Ger- 
manicum mare," he says, ^' sparsse Glessariae, quas Electri- 
das Greeci recentiores appellavfire, quod ibi electrum nasce- 
retur." As regards the Adriatic Electridae, he says (N. H. 
iii. ad fin.) : '* Juxta eas (Absyrtides) Electridas vocavfire, in 
quibus proveniet succinum, quod illi electrum appellant. 
Vanitatis Gifecae certissimum documentum, adeo ut quas 
earum designant hand unquam constituit." The fables of 
the Electrides, Heliaca, etc., have been in circulation, con- 
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nected with these northern parts, from the very earliest 
period, — from a period preceding that of Herodotus, for 
he alludes to them. Dionysius (Perieg. 316) fixes the pro- 
duction of amber near the * frozen sea,' the Baltic. 

IIcTr^OTOs iyyvOi ttovtov 
"HSvkIklt]^ ^XcKTpos dcfcrat, ota rts avyrj 

This simile, comparing the electrum with the new moon, 
the object of Druidical adoration, is somewhat significant. 
Electris is, in fact, one of the names of the moon. 'HXefcrpis, 

fiapvOvfjue, Karavyaareipa, \o')(eL7) (Orph. Hymn. S€\7)V7], lix. 6). 

Amber was esteemed for its magical properties, — perhaps 
as possessed of certain powers of attraction when rubbed. 
Pliny speaks of it as a " succinum," and (xxxvii. 2) says 
the Gulthoni, a people of Germany, instead of wood burnt 
amber. Possibly lignite may be meant, — amber would be 
too precious an article for combustion. By the Germans 
it was called * Glassum,' or, rather, by the Jistyi (Tacitus, 
M. G. xl.), " quorum lingua Britanniae proprior," — in fact, 
our " glass" and A.-S. '' gtes" are likely to have been bor- 
rowed from the Celtic glas, signifying '* clear." The Greeks 
called it Electrum ; and, confounding the Veneti of the Po 
with the Wenedig (Wends) of Dantzig, they supposed the 
substance to come from the Eridanus of Italy (Ovid. Me- 
tam. ii. 364). It did, in fact, to all appearance, come by 
way of the Eridanus, — for by that route the Hyperborei, 
in the time of Herodotus, transmitted their presents — and 
amber, no doubt, was one — to the shrine of Delos. Hart- 
man, who wrote the history of Prussian amber, and For- 
mey, of the BerHn Academy, prove it to be a fluid that 
oozes from the pine and the poplar ; so that its poetical 
origin from the latter tree was a fortunate conjecture. 
The amber found in the island of Basileia was conveyed 
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to the Continent (Diod. ut sup.) : To yap ^Xe/erpov owdrferaL 
fiev ev Tji 7rpo€Cf>i]fjL€vrf vrjao), KOfic^erai Be xnro t&v ey)((opt(ov rrpos 
T7;i/ avTiTrepav rpretpov^ hi r)s <f>eperaL irpos tovs Koff r}pJcL9 roirovs. 

This estabhshed commerce at once distinguishes Basileia 
from the other, the Hyperborean, island. 



Note D. (p. 148.) 

HYPERBOREI, BASILEIA, ETC. 

Respecting these Hyperboreans, Herodotus (b, c. 450) 
could hear nothing from the Scythians which he deemed 
worthy of credit ; but at Delos (Melp. 32 et seqq,) he no- 
ticed their sacred oflferings, which arrived packed ev irvp&v 

KaXdfiTj, He had observed also ras 0pr)LKla9 xav ras Hcuovlias 
yuvalicasy eireav Bvovai ry Aprefiihi ry BaatXTjLTj, ovk avev irvp&v 

KoXdp/qs 6vov(Tas ra Ipd, The occurrence of the word Basi- 
leia is curious. The gifts of the Hyperboreans were at 
first confided to the Scythians : Airo he S/cvOecov rfivj SeKOfie^ 

vovs aiA TOVS nrXriaui^tapovs eKooTovSy KOfiL^etv avra ro irpos 
r]<nrepr)s l/caoraTG) em rov ^ABplrjv evrevdev he irpos fjb€(rafifipi7)P, 

— by way of Dodona to the Maliac Gulf, Euboea, Ca- 
rystus, Tenos, to their destination at Delos. The historian 
seems to have been more powerfully struck by the use of 
this sacred straw, in both cases, than by anything else ; 
but we may be permitted to admire the fidelity and honesty 
with which these consecrated offerings were transmitted 
through various nations ; the northern people of Europe, 
to whom Homer applies, with apparent justice, the epithet 

hiicaiOTaTOL avdpcoTrojv. 

Some connection doubtless existed between the island 
Basileia, and Basileia, a personage of great mythological 
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celebrity. Diodorus (iii. 57) relates that Ouranus and Ti- 
taia (?} r^), Heaven and Earth, produced two daughters, 
Rhea and Basileia, called also fieyah/q Mi^Tjp, who married 
Hyperion, and was mother of Apollo and Diana/HX^o^ and 

XriKrivr]^ presenting this genealogical table : — 

« 

Ouranus = Titaia, afterwards (/actoI t^ 
TcXcvT^) r^ or Fa = Terra. 



I I 



Basileia, 
fieyatXrf firjrrjp, • 
disappeared 
{qi<liavrj yeviadaC) 
on the Eridanus 
or Po. 



Hyperion. Pandora 

Rhea. 



1^ 



As well as 'Magna Mater,' she was also ^ Virgo,' etc., 
Jrather incongruous terms ; but her long period of single 
blessedness entitled her to the appellation of IldpBevos, 
which she never lost; a proceeding not unparalleled, and 
unobjectionable. The name of Magna Mater she obtained 
for her faithful services in bringing up her brothers and 
sisters, — not from having become a mother herself, al- 
though she ultimately did, and her children were most 
illustrious. Of all the family of Ouranus and Tfj, or Tlraui, 

irpeafivraTTjv ovaav Kai acoifypoavPTf re kcu avvecrei ttoXu t&v aXK(ov 
hta<f>epov<Tav y efcOpeyfraL iravras rovs aSeXifyous KOivfj firp'pos evvotav 
irape'xpfievrjv, Sio kcu. fjueydXrjv firjTepa irpoaayopevBrjvaL, After 
her father's apotheosis, rriv BaaiXelav, TIapOevov Iri Se Koi 
rrfv VTrepHoXrjv aoDxfypoavvrjs ovBevl avvoiicriaaL fiovXrjOeiaai/ . . . 
vaTepov Se . . . 'Tireplovi avvoiicfjaaL rwv dheX<f>&v ivl, k.t.X. (Diod. 

iii. 57). 

The history of Phaeton is explained (fyva-Lxoys koL <f>LXoa6<f>(i)s 
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by Proclus " ad Timaeum Platonis" (pp. 33, 34). The story 
of his fall into the Po disappeared under the influence of 
extended geographical knowledge, and the fjXjeicpov was 
ascertained to be the production of a distant oceanic island. 
As geography advanced, the deplvat ZvafwX (the fall of Phae- 
ton), the Cronium Mare (the Adriatic), the Electrides In- 
sulae, and the Eridanus, all retired before it, receding until 
they reached their ultimate position in the Baltic. Like 
the North,— 

" Ask, Where 's the North ? At York,.*t is on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where ! " 

Like Hesperia, — first Italy, then Spain, then the Hespe- 
rides, and now the " Far West/' 

The illusion was founded and supported by the circum- 
stance of the amber really reaching the Adriatic via the 
Eridanus, the Veneti, etc., from the Hyperborei. 

The Electrides Insulse of the Po (Aristot. deM. A., Apol- 
lon., etc.) could not be found by Strabo and Pliny. The 
Fall of Phaeton, that is, the sunset at the summer solstice, 
occurs in Greece in the direction of the mouth of the Po 

(Diod. V. 23 ; Upos ras eK^oKas rov vvv UaSov fcaXov/ievov ttotu- 

jjLov, TO Se irdXatov 'EptSdvou) , or the top of the Adriatic. When 
the sunset was discovered to be still further off, the Fall 
and its attendant fables were propelled to the northern 
seas, where there was also an Eridanus to be found. 



NoteE. (p. 150.) 



As Tacitus approaches the shores of the Ocean and the 
Baltic, in his account of the German nations, he notices 
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certain tribes who appear to be evidently of Celtic origin, 
pushed by the Teutonic irruptions to the extremity of the 
continent. Among seven who succeed in geographical 
position, the Langobardi and the Angli are the most inte- 
resting. They occupied Schleswig ; but they must have 
been dispossessed between the time of Tacitus and that of 
Ptolemy ; for that geographer, who, of all writers, first men- 
tions the name of Sd^ov€9, places the Saxons in that spot. 
From the Angli, who preceded them, that is, from the site of 
that tribe at Anglen, the name of Anglo-Saxons must have 
been adopted. It is likely that these Angli, the ^'AyyCKot of 
Procopius, took refuge in Brittia. The Cimbri, "parva 
nunc ci vitas,' ^ are placed in their reduced condition in the 
same northern part of Germany, near the Fosi, from whom 
the idol Fossete, the successor of Hertha, seems to have 
derived its name. On the eastern side of the Cimbric Cher- 
sonese, towards the shores of the Baltic, other Celtic 
tribes appear (§ 43) ; the Gothini (Gulthoni of Pliny ?), an 
inland people, who used the Gallic tongue, and the Naha- 
valians, near the coast, who were said to have a sacred 
grove, and to worship Castor and Pollux. Can the Na- 
havalians have any reference to the divinity Nehallenia? 
Further on, we have the ^styi (§ 45), whose language had 
an afiinity to the British tongue ; they worshipped the 
Mother of the Gods : these were the people who collected 
the amber; the OaTtacot of Strabo (see i. 4, 3, and 5), 
and particularly iv. 4, 1) ; then the Venedi, of undeter- 
mined origin, which is also a point unsettled at the present 
day as regards the Wends. Upon the whole we may per- 
ceive from Tacitus that the extreme coasts of Germany 
were occupied by the remnants of Celtic tribes driven there, 
no doubt, by the advance of the Teutons. His compa- 
rison of the language of the iEstyi with that of Britain, 
and not with that, the most obvious, of Continental Gaul, 
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as in the case of the Gothini, would lead us to infer that 
it resembled the language spoken by the Cimbric portion of 
the Britons. 



NoteF. (p. 152.) 

BRITTIA. 



This passage in Procopius has given rise to much com- 
ment, because Lord Macaulay adopts it as a description of 
Britain. Upon this subject a critique, published in the 
* Athenaeum' journal (No. 1112, 17th Feb. 1849), appears 
to be complete and satisfactory ; and as containing some 
important remarks upon our island of Brittia, may be re- 
ferred to with advantage. 



Note G. (p. 152.) 

OSTIiEL—BRITTIA. 

Strabo mentions the Ostiaei upon the authority of Py- 
theas, which authority he is however disputing. Kat ra irepi 

T0V9 ^ Hgtuilovs Se, KOL ra irepav rov Prjvov ra fJ'€y(pc S/cvOStv, 
irdvra Karey^evoTai t&v Toirayv (i. iv. 3). What he does not 

happen to know, he assumes gratuitously to be false. Pliny 
(N. H. iv. 28, 14) says, ** Proximi autem Rheno Isttevones, 
quorum pars Cimbri Mediterranei." It is so far remark- 
able that we have two sets of Ostiaei, one near the Elbe, 
and one at the extremity of Brittany. The former so 
nearly correspond in name and position with the ^styi of 
Tacitus, '* quorum lingua Britanniae proprior,'' that we can 
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hardly doubt their being the same people ; and thus we are 
presented with a race of men on the Elbe and in Brittany, 
under a name differing from the Cimbri, but in accordance 
with them, if they, as Cymry, sent a colony from the Elbe to 
Armorica, and another to Britain. The name of the island 
of Brittia rests, I believe, entirely upon the authority of 
Procopius. It is merely its accidental resemblance to that 
of Britannia that has occasioned the confusion. On no 
better ground did a story pass current for many years, that 
Hiero of Syracuse had procured from Britain a large mast 
for a vessel he was constructing. He sent for it to Brut- 
tium, his neighbouring territory in Italy ; but for a consi- 
derable time Bruttium was held to mean Britannia. The 
inhabitants of Brittia were not called Bperawol by Proco- 
pius, but BpiTTcoves. Perhaps from them the castle of Brit- 
tenburg (Cat wick) near the mouth of the Rhine, derives 
its name. M. de Courson alludes to this with much inte- 
rest, p. 212, and its origin has been the fruitful source of 
much controversy. See a dissertation by Henri Canne- 
geiter, *De Brittenburgo, Matribus Britiis, Britannica 
herb^, Brittle, Procopio memorat^.' The 'Matres Brit- 
tiae* are a curious subject ; but as I do not connect Brittia 
with Britannia, so the " herba Britannica" must be consi- 
dered as equally unconnected, except in the accidental 
resemblance of the name. This herb is supposed to be the 
Cochlearia officinalis ('scurvy-grass'), of which Pliny gives 
us some account. The health of Caesar's army was ascribed 
to the use of it. 
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Note H. (p. 162.) 

Eustathius (Comment, in Dionys. Perieg.: Odaov wyvy Irjp 
ArjjjLrjrepos aKTrfv) gives US a list of some of the islands of 
the Archipelago originally occupied by the Phoenicians. 

Thasos, — Apevpov Se avra (fieraWa '^vaa) ^ocvtKes' etj^e Be 
lepov ^HpaicKeovs 6 6aao9, xmo tSjv ^oivUtov IBpvOev, ol ifKjevaavres 
Kara ^TjTrfaiv Trjs Evpoairqs vrjv Qaaov e/criaav. 

Lemnos. — Aijfwos, Xeyovrai Be icai ravTrjv IleXaaryol Trore 
oifcrjaac. 

Imbros, — Ipfipos^ Qpcucifcrj v^ao9 lepa ELafieipaDv, iccu avrrj 
ovofia Be Bacfiovav ol Ka^eipoi. 

SamOS. — ^afws Gpa/CLKTj, Kopv^dvTcov. 

Strabo (lib. vii; Frag. 51) says: — -On rovs kv r^ Sa^u)- 

Opa/crj TifJbCDfievovs Oeovs eLpTjKOO'c ttoWoi tovs avrovs rois Eiafiei- 
pois, ovS aVTovs e^ovres Xeyecv tov9 Kafielpov^, oiTLves eiaiy xaOd- 
rrep tovs Kvp^avras tccu Kopv^avraSy o)9 S avrtos Kovpfjras /oA 
*IBaiov9 Aa/crvXovs. 

Many have been the disseMations upon the Cabin, — see 
particularly Tib. Hemsterh. ad Lucian. deD.xxvi., whose ex- 
planation is such, *'ut palmam omnibus praecipuisse vide- 
tur." However, the Cabiri, connected with the dOdvarov irvp 
of Vesta, would seem to be identical with the Gebr^ or Gebirs, 
* Fire- worshippers.' Hyde (De R. P. xxix.) tells us, the Per- 
sians called the priests Chaberimi or Khaberin. '^Icrrm Se Kek- 

aos ovT airo HepaSw ^ Kaffilpcov Xafiovres ^fMOP ol irpdtfyrjrac \€- 

yoval Tipa, /^.t.\., Origen c. Celsum, vi. Bochart (Canaan, i. 
12) asserts the names of the Samothracian divinities, as 
given by the scholiast on ApoUonius Rhodius, to be of Pu- 
nic origin ; that is, Phoenician, for the Carthaginians could 
never have approached Samothrace. 

Herodotus (Euterpe, 51) says, the Greeks, and even the 
Samothracians, received their Cabirian orgies and mysteries 
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from the Pelasgi. The Cabiri existed in Italy before the 
time of -ffineas (Dion. Hal. i. 23). They were brought 
there by the Pelasgi, that wandering people of Phoenician 
origin probably, the first flight of Orientals into Europe 
and the West. With the worship of the Cabiri they intro- 
duced a system of Tithes^ the only ecclesiastical ordinance 
upon which all creeds in all ages have been pretty uni- 
formly agreed. 01 yap UeXaayoly a^opias avrols yevo/j^evTjs ev 
ry yy TrdvTCov j(p7)fjLaT€i)Vy ev^airro tw Ad icai rm ' AttoXKcovl kcll 
Tols KafieipOLs KaraOvaeiv Se/caras t&v 7rpO(ry€3nj<TOfM€vo)P dirdv- 

TCDv, k.tJX. After all, it seems probable that the Cabiri were 
rather priests of certain divinities than the divinities them- 
' selves, — Ghebirs ; inasmuch as the dddvarov mjp of Vesta — 
or Tellus, Ceres, Magna Mater, all one deity — was the ob- 
ject of their care and adoration. Their name was sacred ; 
and it seems to have been the practice to designate the 
sacred rites, not from them, but the places where they were 
celebrated, — Samothrace, Eleusis, etc. 



NoteL (p. 169.) 

This course of the Argonauts need not be condemned 
as a mere fiction, because the Danube is thus described as 
having two mouths, one emptying into the Euxine, the 
other having an outfall into the Adriatic. This latter was 
confounded with the Save first, and then with the Tima- 
vus, which issues full-grown from the Pannonian Alps, 
and is precipitated immediately into the Adriatic. This 
extraordinary error we find stated as fact by every geogra- 
pher from the time of Scylax to that of Pomponius Mela ; 
we may look upon it with a lenient eye, when we meet with 
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it employed in the poetic imagery of Apollonius Rhodius. 

Scylax (20) says : — Mera Se ^Everovs daiv eOvos "larpoiy tcai 

ITOTafJLOS loTpOS' 01/T09 irOTUflOS Koi €C9 TOV HovTOv cfc^aWec, 

And the scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 284, 291), 
who, as a commentator, might have been expected to cor- 
rect the errors of his author, has this curious remark ; — 

O Be loTpoSj /cara^epofjLevos Se ^Tirep^opetov^ orav ^Batrp errt rov 
fiera^v XicvOtas teal Qpaicfqs tottov (Belgrade ?), a^l^erai €L9 Svo, 
Kal TO fjuev avrov eis rov Ev^eivov ttovtov ^aXKec, to Se erepov €i9 

Tqv Tvpprjpi/crji/ OaXaaaav, *' Inde," says Pomponius Mela, 
speaking of the Po, *' tam citus prosilit, ut discussis flucti- 
bus diu, qualem emisit, undam agit; suumque etiam in 
mari alveum servet, donee eum ex adverso Istriae, eodem 
impetu profluens, Ister amnis accipit." The traces of this 
stupendous error as to the course of the Ister (Danube) 
yet remain in the names of Istria, Capo d' Istrias, etc., 
on the Adriatic coast. The course of the Argonauts from 
the Gulf of Venice, lay up the Po to the Alps. I suspect 
the name of the Graian Alp ought to be referred to these 
Argonautic travellers, the Fpaloi, or Tepaioi^ of the dawn of 
history, rather than to the Graian Hercules. It is true that 
a Hercules — that is, a Theban.hero of that name, meaning 
of Phoenician descent — accompanied them at the outset of 
their voyage, but he had been left behind in an island in 
the Archipelago. The true Hercules, that is, as we have 
seen, the Phoenicians personified, appears upon the coast- 
line only, and his passage was at the maritime Alps, at 
Monaco, where the "Templum Herculis Monseci" has per- 
petuated the memory of his progress. The word FpaiKos^ 
the same as Tpalos, obsolete in Greek, is however used 
by Callimachus, when speaking of these Argonauts, in 
a passage which seems to have attracted the particular 
notice of Strabo, for he twice alludes to it (i. 2, 39, and 
v. 1, 9):— 
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Tlepl rwv KoX;(<i)v. 
Oi fihf irr *lXkvpucoio vopov (rxaxraravrei iperfm 

Aaa irdpa (avOrji 'Apfiovlrj^ "O^tos 
AoTvpov iKTuraravTO, to fiky ffivyd&ov rts ivUnroi 

TpCLLKo^, arap Kuvtav yXJloarar* ovofirjve HoXas. 

It is not impossible that, as the existence of the Phoeni- 
cians in southern Gaul was indicated under the personi- 
fication of Hercules, so the advent of these Argonauts, or 
Graii, in northern Italy might represent, figuratively, the 
establishment of the Pelasgi in that country. Like the 
Phoenicians, they yielded before superior brute force, and 
their subversion is fixed by Dionysius H. (i. 25) at about 
sixty years before the Trojan war. 'O Be xpopos ev ^ to lie- 

XaaycKov /caKovaOac rj^arOj Sevrepa yepea a')(ehov irpo tS)v Tpm/c&v 

eyevero. In Etruria they dwindled down to the possession 
of Cortona only, — 

" Venerat antiquis Corithi de finibus Acron 
Grains homo." (Virg. Mn. x. 719.) 

We have another ancient blunder introduced into the 
course of the Argonauts ; for it was imagined that the Po 
and the Rhone were connected, and that these voyagers 
ascended the one and descended the other without any 
difficult portage. The Argo then emerged into the Medi- 
terranean, by the mouth of the Rhone, where the Ligues 
were established ; but by a confusion between Atyvas and 
Ai^vasy the vessel was carried out, by some authors, to the 
coast of Africa ! (See * Scymnus of Chios,' Gail's ed. note.) 
Proceeding, the Argonauts left some curious memorials of 
their visit to iEthalia (Elba), at the Xtfiifiv 'Apy^s (Porto 
Ferrajo), (Strabo, v. 2, 6). Their further passage through 
the straits of the Faro of Messina is corroborated by Ho- 
mer in the only mention he makes of this famous ship, iraai 
fieKovaa. He clearly points, out this passage, which was 
on the return of the Argo from Colchis, nrap Alrjrao ttXe- 

R 
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ovcra. These irirpaiy according to Homer, were called TrXoy- 
KTCii by the " blessed gods/' an expression which infers that 
the name was not Greek, but foreign, however altered to 
suit Grecian ears. These rocks were subsequently trans- 
ferred to the entrance of the Euxine, which would have 
been on the voyage to JEetes, and not from him. Aristotle 
{JOLept 0. A.) perceives this, and correctly places the irerpai 
at the Straits of Messina, where, whatever other marvels 
and monsters may have been invented, we have, at all 
events, a picture of Stromboli or Mount JEtna — irvpos 

oKoolo OveWas — not to be mistaken. The TriKeiai Tpripwves 

of Homer are also foreign words probably, and, as pur- 
veyors of ambrosia, may have a reference to the Ambro- 
sian gates of Tyre. (See Nonnus, Dionys. 40, 467, and the 
coin engraved in Kenrick's * Phoenicia.') 

As if the union of the Po with the Rhone was not suffi- 
cient, the Rhine also was considered to be connected with 
them ; thus completing the triplet of the three great rivers, 
whose common source, dividing into three streams in dif- 
ferent directions, flowed mto the Northern Ocean, the Adri- 
atic, and the Mediterranean ; all which is quietly and seri- 
ously stated by the scholiast aforesaid (Ad Apoll. Rhod. 
iv. 627): — 'Pohavos (with which river the Rhine is evidently 

confounded) irorap^os rfjs KeXTi/c?;^, tw HpiZavm avp^fiiyvofievo^ 
Kat (T^c^dfievosj Ty fiev ecs Slxeavov <f)€p€Tac, rp Se evs rov *Iovlov 

KokfTov, TrjBe €L9 TO SapBovtov ireKayos. There is a radical 
syllable prevailing in these and other rivers, which may in 
some degree account for the confusion. We have — 

Dan-ubius, 

Eri-dan-us, 

Rho-dan-us. 
JBschylus calls the Eridanus a river of Iberia, no doubt 
confounding it with the Rhone. 
The modern Rhodaun, one of the feeders of the Vistula, 
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and the Rhenus itself, do not differ very widely from the 
mark. The Rhodaun may be believed to represent the 
Eridanus of Herodotus, whence the amber came ; and per- 
haps of Virgil, who places an Eridanus on the verge of his 
Inferno, — 

" Unde sapeme 
Plurimus Eridani per sylvam volvitur amnis." (^n. vi. 659.) 

The general idea in these very early times seems to have 
been, that there was, according to the words of Eustathius 

(Ad Odyss. a. p. 1390) : — "AKpav riva r&v ^AKTrecDv leopv^v 
rov aviiiravTos opovs Sotcovarav, ovpavov pd')(^i,v laropel^ (he is 
quoting Diodorus,) irapa t&v ^Eyxi^pUav KdKeiaOai. This *rock 
of heaven,' called also the Xrrjkri Bdpecos^ would be of course 
the Mont Blanc, pre-eminent not only by its superior ele- 
vation, but by its pecuUar position, just at the angle formed 
by the altered course of the Alpine chain. Scymnus (187) 
says,— 

TovTOJV (KcXtwv) 8c K€lt(u Xeyofiiinij rts la^arq 
SnJXiy Bop€io9* ?<rri 8* vxj/rjXrj irdw 
Ei9 KVfWTwSes ffcXayo? avarcivovo'* axpav, 
OlKoxkri T^s GrrjX'qi Se tovs lyyvs tottovs 
KcXtwv 00*01 Xrffovariv oi/T€s €(r\aToi, 

'EVCTOt TC, Kol TWV CVTOS CIS TOV ASpWtV 

"la-Tfxa KaOrjKovTiDV Xeyovanv 8* avroOev 
Tov "loTpov dp)(r]v Xafipdveiv rov pevfiaro^. 

The expression of a modem writer (LeighHunt,*Memoirs') 
justifies the term arnXr) as applied to the Mont Blanc ; — " I 
beheld for the first time the Mont Blanc. It looked like 
a turret in the sky, amber-coloured, golden, belonging to 
the wall of some setherial world." Behind this conspicu- 
ous point, — the ' Columna Solis' of Avienus (O. M. 639), 
the sun, in obedience to the Epicurean theory of the hea- 
venly bodies, was supposed to hold his course, creating the 
happy climate of the Hyperboreans ; while the three great 
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rivers I have enumerated were considered to emanate from 
a common source, each seeking a distinct and widely dif- 
ferent putlet. 

Nor can such errors be otherwise than venial in those 
early days, when we find the great D'Anville himself fall- 
ing into a similar mistake — by which he, in fact, effects a 
junction between the Rhine and the Rhone — while gravely 
discussing why the situation of Yverdun, upon the lake of 
Neuchatel, should be considered a more suitable position 
for a Roman flotilla than Embrun, on the torrent of the Du- 
rance, in the very heart of the Hautes Alpes ! He adds : — 
*' L'^tablissement et Tentretien d'une flotte Romaine sur 
le lac de Neuchatel, qui communique avec le Rhin par 
TAar, et au lac Leman par le Venoge^^^ etc. This is a most 
extraordinary assertion, in the sense in which the geogra- 
pher intends it to be understood. There is, however, a 
singular species of connection between the Rhine and the 
Rhone; for in the Pays-de-Vaud, in the hills above Orbe, part 
of the watershed of Europe, a stream, dividing itself at a 
mill, sends one half of its waters to the Lake of Neuchatel, 
to be discharged into the Rhine, and the other half into 
the Rhone, by way of the Lake of Geneva. In like man- 
ner a sort of union exists between the Po and the Rhone 
— for two of their aflOiuents, the Doire and the Durance, 
respectively emerge from the same little lake upon the 
summit of the pass at Bourg Mont GenSvre ; a circum- 
stance alluded to in the French epigram, — 

" Adieu, ma sceur la Durance ! 

Nous nous s^parons sur ce mont ; 
Tu vas ravager la Provence, 
Moi ficonder le Pi^mont." 

These were the grand streams of central Europe, the 
fame of which was conveyed to the Greeks, whose rivers 
were mere brooks, by adventurous travellers of an almost 
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fabulous era. MeyLoroi Se (says Scylax, 69) irtnafioi elaiv h 

Eipwinj, 6 TdvatSy 6 ^'larpos^ 6 'PoSavds. And these were the 
Homeric rivers, which, with the Ocean, barred the approach 
to the melancholy regions of the Cimmerii, the dark my- 
sterious abode of Hades. 

Mcoro^ yap /AcyoXoi iroTYifu>t, km Sciva plfOpa, 



Note K. (p. 193.) 
The worship of the Deae Matres was introduced into 

Sicily (Plutarch, i. xvi. 73), iroXcs ecrrl rfjs SifC€\ias 'Ey- 
yvioVy ov fieyaXrjy ap^auL he iraWy kcu Bia Sewv eirufxiveiap 

€vSd^09, as KoKowL Maripas. ** Matris magnae fanum apud 
Enquinos est," Cic. in Verr. iv. 44, where it is remarkable 
that Cicero reduces these Matres to the singular number. 
The worship according to Diodorus (iv. 79) was introduced 
by Meriones and some Cretans^ just after the Trojan war. 

EjOToaKevaaavTes lepop tZv Mr)T€pa)v. See inscriptions NIKH 

MHTEPX2N, and Sponii Miscel. Erud. Antiq. Ixxviii. APHI 
MHTPAZI KAI AIOZKYPOIZ. Wess. (Not. ad I.e.) adds, 
" Non item Deae Matres, quarum in lapidibus per Germa- 
niam, Galliam, Hispaniam, et Britanniam erectis frequens 
est mentio. lUae, Germanorum vicinarumque gentium in 
fatidicas foeminas superstitione, Dearum in numerum trans- 
ierunt, docente Js. Georg. Keysler, Antiq. Septentrion. p. 
377." On the above it may be remarked, that Cicero 
seems'to identify the Cretan Matres with the Magna Mater, 
and that the Cretans, at all events, had nothing to do with 
the German sorceresses. Moreover, they are associated with 
Ares and the Dioscuri, both objects of Samothracian wor- 
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ship, when that worship had undergone certain alterations ; 
they were, in fact, the "three mighty ones" of ancient 
adoration, whatever the sex may be. We have the * Lunns 
Deus,' as well as the ^ Luna Dea,' a male divinity, accord- 
ing to Spartian. In the Bible the moon is not feminine, 
but mascuUne, as in German. Astarte, the moon, bore 
also the liby-Phoenician name of Alitta, which is the same 
as the Chaldean MuUtha, or Mylitta, signifying *' the mo- 
ther,'' her other Punic title being Balsamen, * ' the Queen 
of Heaven," which is introduced as an oath by Plautus, 
in his Poenulus. 

The confusion of sexes and numbers among these an- 
cient divinities seems to originate in the various attributes 
of the Deity, "might," "goodness," etc. being masculine, 
*' mercy," etc. feminine impersonations. As far as the 
" DeaB Matres" were concerned, although the Samothracian 
divinities were not all females, yet the "Magna Mater" 
or Jiy/Ltifn;/), from whom they all proceeded, was the great 
parent of everything. The " Earth" itself, and " Ceres," 
the type of production and nourishment. The rites of 
Ceres are described by Virgil, in the first Georgic, as cele- 
brated — 

" Extremse sub casum hyemis, jam vert sereno.** 

M. Thierry makes the opening of the Druidical year a 
movable festival, dependent upon the vernal moon, like 
our Easter. It was ushered in with much ceremony on 
the sixth day of the March moon. Virgil's votaries were, 

" Redimiti tempora quercu," 

the Druidical tree — in token of mankind having exchanged 
the acorn or chestnut for wheat, — 

"Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit aristd." 
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Note L. (p. 207.^ 

This is referred to by Strabo (x. 3, 21), speaking of the 
Cabiri, their worship, their mystic names, and their con- 
nection with Proteus. 'HpdSoTos Be /cat ev Mejj^ei Xeyet t&v 
Ka^eLp(ov lepd' tcaOdirep kcu tov ^H(\>al<rrov, HerodotUS (iii. 37) 

describes the statues of the Cabiri as resembUng those of 
Vulcan, who was supposed to be their father, while their 
mother was the daughter of Proteus. The figures of Vul- 
can were similar to those of the Phoenician Pataeci, — Tolai 
^ocvcKTjtoKn UaTcuoi/colaiy — the figure-heads of the Phoenician 
vessels, or images carried in that part of their ships, — tow 

oc ^obVLKes ev Tyac irp&pqat tSdv rpirjpeoov .Trepia^ovai, 

There seems to have been in early times an antagonism 
between the Phoenician and Egyptian systems of worship, 
and the scholiast upon Dionysius (Perieg. 259), after men- 
tioning that Eidothea was honoured at Pallene in Mace- 
donia, and that she was the daughter of Proteus the Egyp- 
tian, adds, — Kal aTTcoOev eis Qpaicqv^ evda ^evoKTovovvras tovtovs 
^Hpcuckfjs (i. e. the Phoenicians?) e^ovevaev^ irapaicdKeaas re 
TOV HoaeiZ&va hia t&v aBuToyv Trjs yrjs rjXJOeVy Kat etcTure ttjv 

^dpov vrjaovy t] ElSdOea ovv Or/yaTT^p avTov ^v. The Phoenician 
deities were clearly distinct from the Egyptian Gods, — 
*/ omnigenumque Deum monstra." In Greece, the Phoeni- 
cian theology preceded the infusion of the Egyptian ele- 
ment, w^hich was at first received with much opposition. 
Of the latter, Osiris, or Sesostris, or Bacchus, or Dionysus, 
according to Greek nomenclature, would seem to have been 
the founder, and according to Herodotus (ii. 49), it was 
introduced by Melampus, son of Amytheon, a Thracian. 
The new religion and its attractive mysteries were not with- 
out their allurements, and we find the female portion of 
the community particularly enthusiastic in its favour. Ly- 
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curguSy ia Thrace, first endeavoured to oppose it ; but ia 
vain ; and, according to Homer, who appears to have been 
somewhat of a Dionysian, Lycurgus in consequence, ov &71/ 
ffVy — "was not long for this world." Then we find the 
grandchildren of Cadmus the Phoenician, quarrelling about 
it at Thebes, as admirably described by Euripides. But 
the new sect was too much for them ; and it ended in Di- 
onysus holding a joint supremacy with Ceres, the ^ Magna 
Mater,' the principal object of Phcenician worship. It 
seems, nevertheless, credible that, in spite of this fusion, 
which was not unacceptable in Greece, the Eleusinian my- 
steries were of a purer description, and inculcated a far 
purer creed than those of Dionysus. It was not divulged 
among the common people, otherwise, for obvious reasons, 
it would have become vitiated. The Egjrptians, according 

to Herodotus (ii. 43, 50), oure UoceiZeoyvos ovre AioaKovptov 

(Phoenician antagonistic divinities) ovmimra ffxun, etSa/cu — 

ovSe <T<f>L 0€ol oirroi ev rois aXKourt Oeolai airoSc'xaTcUj — ^whereas 

the orgies of Dionysus, with all their accompaniments of 
phalli, dancing-girls, and drunkenness, formed an important 
portion of their creed and annual solemnities. Dionysus, 
starting from Egypt, first appears as the conqueror of 
India, at the extremity of which country he had his arfjXai^ 
as Hercules had his columns in the West, and a road lead- 
ing to them to correspond with the Herculean way. On ar- 
riving, on his return from India, at the frontiers of Greece, 
he was considered an Indian. (Diod. Sic. i. 19, ad fin.) 

A€yovT€9 ^IpSop etvac to yepos^ /au irepauoOrjpaL Kara top ^BWt;- 

(nropTop eU rrip Evpanrrfp. Having succeeded in ejecting Ly- 
curgus from the throne of Thrace, he put Maron in his 
place. This Maron, the son of Evantheus, appears in the 
Odyssey (ix. 197) as the hospitable friend of Ulysses, and 
Bacchus seems to have made a good choice in selecting 
him for a king, for the wine in his cellars was of such 
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surpassing strength that it was obliged to be diluted with 
twenty times its measure of water, — 

Tov o* 0T€ irivouy 
• • . vSoros iva cZkocti fi€Tpa 
Xeu\ 

The Phoenicians had access to Memphis, and there the 
worship of their Cabiri, unacknowledged by the Egyptians, 
was carried on ; but Memphis was the chief seat of the 
Ethiopic (Diospolitan) kings ; and with the Ethiopians 
the Phoenicians appear to have been allied. The Ethio- 
pian occupation of Egjrpt, described by Herodotus, is re- 
ferred to the eighteenth dynasty of that country, and may 
be the same as that of the shepherd Hyksos. It is not 
unlikely that the " Red men" engaged in great wars with 
the Egyptians may have been Phoenicians. A century or 
two after the expulsion of the Hyksos, the hero of Egypt, 
Sesostris, Rameses II., arose, and carried his arms, perhapis 
his religion, far and wide into Asia. His irruption into 
Syria may have been the cause of the flight of Cadmus, 
and other Phoenicians, into Greece. The Phoenicians are 
acknowledged by the Egyptians to have had access also 
to Thebes, and considerable power there ; for they car- 
ried away the rites of divination to Ammon and Dodona 
from that city (Herod, ii. 65) ; and it is curious that Cad- 
mus, the Phoenician, should have given to his colony in 
Boeotia the name of a city bn the banks of the Nile, 
Thebes, the only Egyptian town mentioned by Homer. 



NoteM. (p. 216.) 



In the narrative of Ulysses we have the otherwise super- 
fluous episode of Elpenor introduced evidently to illustrate 
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the rapid passage of the soul to Hades after death, and 
especially to inculcate the necessity of sepulture. Then 
comes the main object of his visit, the conference with the 
spirit of Tiresias, who directs him in his course to Ithaca ; 
after that, the touching interview with his mother's ghost , 
giving him an opportunity of explaining the nature of 
death. Ulysses never names the Phcenicians in his narra- 
tive to the Phaeacians. One might have expected some 
notice of, or some allusion to, so great a naval, commer- 
cial, and extended power. Dido — or rather, Elissa, to 
give her her more correct Phoenician name — ^was the wife 
of her uncle Acerbas, to whom Virgil gives the appellation 
of Sichaeus, as more euphonious to classic ears. In the 
like manner the queen of the Homeric Phaeacians was also 
the wife of her uncle Alcinous. To this lady, throughout 
the narrative, Ulysses pays the most marked and profound 
deference. She claims him as her own peculiar guest, — 
^elvos S cSn cfMos eoTiv, — she is, in fact, the heiress of the 
kingdom. Probably out of compliment to her, who would 
naturally feel most interest in the histories of her own sex, 
he begins his account of those mysterious interviews with 
the dead, with a descriptive catalogue of the illustrious 
heroines with whose shades he conversed. Nor is this the 
whole ; for we may observe that all, or nearly all, those 
famous dames of the heroic ages were more or less con- 
nected with Phoenician families and events, — ^Tyro, Chloris, 
and Iphimedia, were the mothers of the sons of Isfeptune 
or Poseidon, not only a great divinity of the Phoenicians, 
but the immediate ancestor of both Arete and Alcinous. 
Antiope was the mother of the builders of the Phoenician 
city of Thebes ; Alcmena, of Hercules, who was born there, 
and was the type of Grseco-Phoenician civilization ; Epicasta 
(or Jocasta) , was also of Thebes, and with CEdipus, Kahfieltov 
^vaa-ae. Leda was the mother of the Dioscuri, equivalent 
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to the Phoenician Cabiri. Then, Phaedra and Ariadne, daugh- 
ters of the Creto-Phoenician Minos, whose mother was a 
Phoenician princess. Lastly, Eriphyle, so far connected 
with Phoenicia that the fatal necklace, for the sake of which 
she betrayed her husband Amphiaraus, was of Phoenician 
manufacture, and remained preserved in the Phoenician 
town of Gabala (Pausan. ii. 1,7). 

Ulysses, after his account of these heroines, describes, 
at the particular request of Alcinous, the martial shades of 
his own illustrious companions in arms, and then turns to 
a race of heroes who flourished in the earliest ages of his- 
tory. Minos, the Phoenician, the great lawgiver of Crete, 
the founder of a naval supremacy while living, and when 
dead the occupier of the judgment-seat of Hades. Orion, 
Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus follow ; the first of great 
Oriental celebrity, the others, Titans of fame, connected 
with* Eastern traditions. Finally he winds up the narrative 
by introducing the mighty shade of Hercules himself, the 
type of the Phoenician nation in so many colonies, described 
with many curious and suggestive circumstances. 

Whatever may be the confusion attendant on the crowd 
of shrieking ghosts, all thirsting to taste that blood which 
alone could restore them to vital consciousness, exact order 
and evident design is carefully preserved in the admirable 
flow of the narration. The heroines are first brought upon 
the stage ; then the Grecian warriors, but only when the 
wish to hear about them was expressed; lastly, those tre- 
mendous giants, known by name to the Phoenicians, and 
with those, their own most celebrated countrymen, Minos 
and Hercules. These remarkable personages, however, do 
not on other occasions meet with anv honourable mention 
from Homer. No allusion appears in his poems to that 
GaXaTTOKparla of Minos, which must have embraced all the 
Archipelago, as well as the Euxine, only two generations 
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before the Trojan war. The memory of him and his Cretan 
or Phoenician navigators must have been prevalent at the 
time of Homer, and his silence may be presumed to be 
the result of intention. In like manner the great Hercu- 
les, whose name and exploits, whose shrines and cities, are 
subsequently found in every direction, is honoured with 
but slender notice. The Heracleide, Tlepolemus, is named 
imder no very laudatory circumstances, and falls, almost 
as soon as he appears, beneath the spear of Sarpedon. Into 
his mouth is put the allusion to the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. Although in the passage of the Odyssey under 
consideration, Hercules appears in the strange position of 
having a sort of double nature, of which one portion may 
be regarded as savouring of the divine, yet he is never a 
divinity with Homer. Perhaps the devotion of the poet to 
the house of Atreus may have betrayed him into a preju- 
dice against the ancestor of their rivals, the Heradeidae. 
Hercules is not spoken of in even courteous terms. Mi- 
nerva (II. 8) wishes that, when in search of the Dog he 
descended into hell, she had there left him ; and in Od. 21 
he is positively abused, and has the epithet axerXMs ap- 
plied to him, and not without some appearance of justice. , 



THE END. 
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